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BE rr REMEM3ERED, That on the 99d day of Avgmt, hi the SOlb 
year of the Independeoce of the United States of America, Charles Wiley, 
of the said District, hath deposited in this office the title of a book the 
iMit whereibre he clahns as proprietor, in the words ftUowing, to wit : 

History of the United States, thrni their Firat Settlement as Colooiet» 
to the dose of the War with Great Britain, in WA. 
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Ing, and etching historical and other prints." « 
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At a meeting of the American Academy of Lan|[aage 
and Belles Lettres, held at the City-Hall, in tne city of 
New- York, October 30, 1820,— Hon. Brockholst Liyinff- 
8ton, First Vice President, in the chair; Rot. John fi. 
Romeyn, D. D. Cled^ — the foUowing preamble and reso- 
lution, offered by W. S* Cardell, Esq. seconded by the Rer* 
Doctor Wainwright, were unanimously adopted : 

As the proper education of youth is, in all communities 
cfosely connected with national piosperity and honor ; and 
as it 18 particularly important in the United States, that 
the rising generation should possess a correct knowledga 
of iheir own country, and a patriotic attachment to its wel- 

RasoLTVD, that a premium of not less than four hundred 
dollars, and a ^Id medal worth fifty dollars, be giT«i to 
the author, beinc an American dtizen, who, within two 
ya^tfs, .shall pro<mce the best written history of the United 
Stktes, and which, with such history, shall contain a suit* 
able exposition of the situation, character, and interests, 
absolute and relatire, of the American Republic ; calcu- 
lated for a claBS-bpok i^ academies and schools. This work 
is to be examined and approved .by a committee of the 
institution, in reference to the interest of its matter, the 
justness of its ftcts and principles, the purity, persincuity, 
bxmI elegance of its »tyle, and its adaptation to ita in« 
tended purpose*. 

By eider of the Academy^ 

ALEX. Me LEO^, Itoc'g. 8ec*ry. 

Theundersigned, being appointed a committee with full 
powers to •xamine the seTeral works submiued, and award 
the niedtf and prmnium in pursuance of the abore resolu- 
tion, haying-perused four books offered by different authors, 
according to the conditions required, haye selected one as 
being the best of the four; and after referring it to its auf 
thor for such minor eorreotions as might render it more 
acceptable to the public, do now finally adjudge said medal 
and premium to be due t^ the writer of the work recently 
printed^ entitledf 

" A HisTOBT of the United "States, ft'om their first 

Settlement as Colonies^ to the close of the War with 

Gieat Britain, in 1815. 
"CiTilaf, IncradUrile menuinuu est, adepte Ubertate, qmutiim Inevi oro* 
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PREFACE. 



THE following work was begun many years since: 
the appearance, soon after, of several books, on a plan 
Beaily similar, and the want of sufficient leisure, induced 
the Author to relinquish his design. Perceiving, from 
the subsequent offer of a premium for the best written 
work of the kind, that another was wanted, he resumed 
and completed his undertaking* 

It was his purpose to present a correct and interesting 
narrative of a^l the important events in the history of his 
country : to exhibit, in a strong light, the pi;tnciples of 
political and religious freedom which our forefathers pro- 
fessed, and for which they fought and conquered ; to record 
the numerous examples of fortitude, courage, and patriot- 
ism, which have rendered them illustrious ; and to produce, 
not so much by moral reflections, a» t>y the tenor of thu 
narrative, virtuous and patriotic impressions upon the min^ 
of the reader. It was his aim to render the book worthy 
to be read, not only in the academies and schools of his 
country, but by that very numerous portion of his fellow 
citizens, who have seldom the opportunity to peruse more 
Toluminous productions ; and by those who might wish to 
review their studies, and fix in their memory t^e succes- 
sion of events : and it Wks also his aim to exhibit a style 
which should be correct and pure ; should be free froni 
ainbitious ornament, and from those faults with which the 
writers of this country have been too justly charged. He 
by no means supposes that he has accomplished all he 
aimed at. ^ 

It was thought indispensible that a history, intended to 
be accessible to all, should contain some account of the 

AS 
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different states of the union ; in order that many preja« 
dices, the offspring of ignorance, might be remored ; and 
that the injurious effects, which must ^w from* an ac- 
quaintance with the history of a single state only, "might 
be ayoided. It was the conect remark of an able writer, 
that the history of colonies generally affords but two in- 
teresting eras, that of their settlement, and that of their 
independence. To both of these the author has more 
particularly directed his attentii^n. 

Let those who ima^ne that no book can do good that 
is not a great book, consider that #rery American' should 
be acquainted with the history of his country, and that a 
voluminous history would not be read by one twentieth 
part of the population ; that,t>n most minds, the same or 
even stronger impressions would be made by a work well 
written on the IJlan of this, than by a minute, and of 
course often tedious, detail of every event ; that the peru- 
sal of such a work, in early life, must excite rather than 
gratify curiosity ; that much, very much good would be 
done, should a knowledge of the important events be 
communicated, and correct impressions be given, to those 
who would otherwise remain entirely ignorant : and that, 
in fact, this book contains more than many an octavo of 
high price. 

But while it is important that no American citizen 
should be ignorant of the principal events in the history 
of his country, it is the indispensible duty of all, who 
can enjoy the opportunity, to read and to study the larger 
and more particular histories which have b^n published. 

There is little danger that this small and fkvored clas9 
will neglect this duty. The danger is greater, that much 
the most numerous portion of the population — ^that por- 
tion in whose hands are the destinies of the republic — 
would read nothing on the subject should ei^nsive works 
only be published. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The continent of America was probably unknown to the 
ancient. If once known, as some haye supposed, to the 
Oftrtha^nians, the Scandinavians, and the Welsh, all 
knowledge of it was aftei'wafds lost. The discovery of 
this extensive region, constituting neariy one half of the 
habitable globe, was the accidental result of the attempts, 
made in the fifteenth century, to find a passage, by sea, 
from the ports of Europe to the East Indies, whose pre- 
cious commodities were then transported, over land, by a 
long, dangerous, and expensive route. 

2. This passage was universally soueht by sailing south, 
along the western coasts of Europe and Africa, in the hope 
of finding the termination of the continent, when the Indies, 
it was supposed,. might be attained, by taking at first an 
easterly and then a northerly course. 'The discovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope, in 1487,yncouraged expectation, 
and gave increased activity to the spirit of adventure. 

3. Among the navigators of that age, Christopher Co- 
lumbus, a native of the republic of Genoa, was distinguish- 
ed for experience and skill in his profession, for extensive 
knowledge, and for a bold and original genius. The shape 
of the earth, then known to be round, and the fact that 
pieces of carved wood, a canoe, and two human bodies, of 
a complexion dififerent from that of Europeans, had been 
driven, by long westierly winds, upon the snores of islanded 
contiguous tQ Europe, suggested to his observing mind the 
project of secndng the East Indies by sailing directly west^ 
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4. Unable to defray the expenses of an expedition, h& 
sought first the assistance of his native city. His coun- 
trymen, accustomed only to cruising, in frail vessels, along 
the shores of the continent, treated the project as chimeri- 
cal, and declined furnishing aid* A pressmg application to 
the king of Portu^, in whose donunions he had lestded, 
met likewise with ridicule and rejection. Persevermg in* 
his purnose, he then sent hi& brother^ Bartholomew, to 
England, to apply to Heftu VII, and* went hmiself to 
Spain, which was then gSked by Ferdinand and Isa^ 
bella, from whom he solicit^ assistance. 

5. For a long tiid^ he solic^|4in vain* At length the 
queen persuaded by his represeHRions, became his friend, 
and patron. By her directions, three small vessels were 
fitted out, and he was authorised topsail with these upon' 
his projected voyage of discovery. (^On the third of Au- 
gust, 1492, he departed from PaIos,.in Spain, directing his 
course towards the Canary Islands.^ 

6. He stopped there to refit, and^ on the sixth of Sep- 
tember, boldly adventured into seas which no vessel had 
yet entered, with no chart to direct him, no guide but his 
compass, and without any knowledge of the tides or cur- 
rents which might interrupt his course He moved rapidly* 
before the trade wind, which blows invariablv from thd 
east to the west between the tropics, judiciously conceal- 
ing from his ignorant and timid ciews the progress he made, 
lest they mi^t be alarmed at the speed with which they 
receded from home. 

7. About the fourteenth of September, he was distant 
nearly six hundred miles from the most westerly of the 
Canaries,, and here the magnetic needle was observed to 
vary from its direction to the polar star, and incline towwds 
the west ; an appearance which, although now familiar^ 
had never before been observed. 

8. Columbus and his c(Nnpanions were alarmed. They 
were far from land, and far from the tracks of other navi- 
gators. All before and around them was unknown, and 
their only guide seemed to be no longer entitled to their 
confidence. But although alarmed, Columbus lost not his 
presence of mind. He assigned a reason for the variation, 
which, without satisfying himself, silenced the murmurs 
of his companions. 

9. But the interval of quiet and subordination wa& short. 
Disaffection soon reappeared among the ignorant and 
wavering, and, gradually spreading, at length pervaded the 
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^Jiole squadron. The men blamed their sovereign for 
listening to the schemes of a dreaming^ adventurer. The 
iodiqatioiis of land had all proved fallacious. They would 
be amused and deceived no longer. They agreed that Co- 
lumbus should be forced to relinquish an undertaking which 
seemed to promise nothing but destruction ; and some of 
the more daring talked of throwing him into the sea, as a 
visionary projector, whose death would cause no regret, 
and produce no inquinr. 

^ 10. Amidst these difliculties, Columbus displaced those 
traits of character which proved the greatness of his mind, 
ajnd his peculiar fitness for the arduous duties of his sta- 
tion. He appeared with a steady and cheerful co\mtenance, 
as if satisfied with what he had done. Sometimes he 
soothed his companions by holding out to them a prospect 
of ricthes and of fame, and by offering a gratuity to him 
who should first discover land. Sometimes he assumed a 
tone of authority, threatening them with the vengeance of 
their sovereign, and everlasting infamy, should they com- 
pel him to arandon the undertaking. . 

n. These encouragements and threats orevented open 
and forcible resistance to his authority. Meanwhile the 
squadron proceeded onward ; the indications of land had 
become frequent, and convinced him that it could not be 
far distaut. But his crew were unconvinced, and their 
discontent increased. Assembling tumultuously on deck, 
they demanded to be conducted beu;k to Spain. As a last 
expedient, he ^^Eoposed that they should continue on their 
course three days longer, and if, in that time, land should . 
not be discoveredyhe would then comply with their demand. - 

12. They consented. Before the time expired, Colum- 
bus, on the 1 1th of October, at midniglit, saw a liffht glim- 
mering at a distance. *^ A light ! a light \" was the joyful 
exclamation, which instantly resounded through the squad- 
ron* On the approach of morning, all hands stood gazins 
int^tly in the direction where land, it was expected, would 
be discovered. 

13. Soon, on board the Pinta, the most forward vessel, 
was heard the cry of " Land I land !" which was repeated, 
with almost frantic delight, by the crews of the other ves- 
sels. Passing from one extreme to the other, they, who a 
few days before had reviled and insulted their commander, 
now regarded him as one whom the Deity had endowed 
with knowledge and penetration above the common lot of 
.mortals. 
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14* At somise, Oolumbtts, in a rich and s^endid dressy 
landed, and, with a drawn sword in his hand, and dismay- 
ing the royal standard, took possession of the island forme 
crown of Spain, all his followers kneeling on the shore 
and kissing the ground with tears of joy.r The natiresy 
who had assembled in ereat numbers on the first appear* 
ance of the sMps, stood around the Spaniards, gazing m 
speechless astonishment. 

15. " The Europeans were hardly less amazed at the 
scene before them. Erery herb, and shiub, and tree was 
different ^m those which flourished in Europe. The in- 
habitants appeared in the simple innocence of nature, en- 
tirely naked. Their black hair, lon^ and uncuided, floated 
upon their shoulders or was* bound in tresses around their 
heads* Though not tall, they were well shaped uid actire. 
They were shy at first, through fear, but soon became fa^ 
miliar with the Spanisuds ; from whom, with transports of 
joy, they received various trinkets, for which in Fetum 
they gave such provisions as they had, and some cotton 
yam, the only commodity of value they could produce.'' 

16. To this island Columbus gave the name of San- Sal- 
vador. The natives called it Guanahani, and by that 
name it is now known. It is one of the Bahama isles, and 
is above three thousand miles from Gomera, the most 
western of the Canaries. From the poverty and ignorance 
of the inhabitants, Columbus was convinced that he had 
not )ret arrived at the rich country which was the object 
of his search. Leaving Guanahani, hadiscovered and 
visited several other islands, and at len^ arrived at one 
called Hayti, and by him Hispaniola. Here he remained 
a few weeks, and then returned to Spain. 

17. The news of his wonderfol discovery filled the king- 
dom with astonishment and joy. His reception at court 
was 'accompanied by flattering and splendid ceremonies 
ordained for the occasion ; and he was honored by many 
proofs of royal favor. ^ He made three subsequent voyages, 
and, in 1498, discovered the continent of America, at the 
mouth of the Oronoco,)a river of the third or fourth mag- 
nitude in the New World, but fkr surpassing the largest 
in the Old. 

18. Tte honor, however of first discoyerin|; the conti-^ 
nent, must, without diminishing the merit or Coliunbus, 
be given to John Cabot and his son Sebastian. They were 
Venetians by birth, but, soon after the result of the first 
vojrage of Columbus was icnown, were sent, by the king 
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of England, on an engditi«L of discovenr, in the same di- 
)!ection. {In June, 1497, they arrived at the island of Nev* 
foondland, in North America, and, proceeding westwardf 
floon after reached the continent^^It bein^ their obiect 
^80 to find a direct ipassage to theEast Indies, they nrst 
flailed northwardly m search of it, as far as the 57th de- 
gree of latitude $ then, returning, cruised along the coast 
to East Florida; and thence sailed to England without 
having made any settlement. Upon the discoveries made 
in this voyage the Enelish foundeid their claim to the east- 
ern^ portioni^ North America. "** 
^. In 141^, Alonza de Ojeda, a companion of Colum- 
biis m his first expedition, sailij^ under the patronage of 
several Portuguese merchants, mscovered tne contment 
4it Paria, in the 5th degree of north latitude. Americus 
Yespucius, a Florentine gentleman who accompanied him, 

Subhshedf on his return, an account of the voyage and a 
escription of the country which they had visited; and 
firom hiiait derivesthe name it bears. 

?0i ffniWhUti flueiilT adventurous navigators, from dif- 
ferent parts of France, came, in small vessels, to fish on 
the banks of N^ewfoundlanA^I^IaJLdJkj John Yerrazzano, 
a Florentine, in the employment ofthe Mnff" of France, 
sailed -along the coast of America, firom Floricui to the 50th 
degree of north latitude. lie is supposed to have entered 
the harbour of New- York^ He made, the next year, ano« 
ther voyage, from which he never returned, nor is ifknown 
by what aisaster he perished. 

21. During the next forty years, frequent voyages were 
.made to the coast of North Ajnerica. Of some, the object 
was fishing; of others, trade with the natives. / In 1540, ^ 
the French made an attempt to plant a colony ifi Canadai 
wMoh was unsuccessful, j 

22. The religious wars which afflicted France in the 
sixteenth century, induced that illustrious statesman^'Jas- 
per Coligni, the head of the Protestant sect, to project, in 

'.1502, a settlement in America, to whidh his brethren 
I ihight retire from the persecution of the Catholics. Fit-* 
ting out two ships, he sent them thither under the com- 
mand of John Rioaut, who landed at a place supposed to 
be vnthin thjB limits of South Carolina, built a fort, left a 
part of his men, and returned to France. 

23. The men who were left, soon after mutinied^ kHled 
their commander, built and equipped a vessel and put to 
sea* Having been out several weeks and consuxned all 
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their provisions, one of their number, who consented to b^ 
Qoade a victim to save his comrades, was killed and eaten 
A few day^ afterwards, they were taken up by in English 
vessel and carried to England. This was the first at^enipt 
to plant a colony within the limits of the United States ; 
«nd it is worthy of remark, that to secure au asylum from 
reli^ous persecution was the object in view. Ooligni af- 
terwards sent a party to Florida, who wtere. treacherously 
jnassacred by the Spaniards. 

• 24yinNl583, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, having received 
from queen Elizabeth a grant of such ** remote, heathen^ 
and barbarous lands*' as he might discover and odcupy, 
fitted out a squadron of five ships, and sailed for America. 
On arriving before St. John, in Newfoundland, he found 
tliirty-six vessels fishing in the harbor. He landed and 
took possession of the country in the name of Ms sovereign. 
On his return to England, he suffered shipwreck and 
perished. 

25. The next yyar. Sir Walter Raleigh, distinguished 
in the history of England as a gallant knight and as the 
favorite of the queen, obtained a renewal of the patent 

S ranted to Sir Humphrey, who was his half brother, and 
espatched to America two ships commanded by captains 
Amidas and Barlow. Thev first landed on an island in 
the inlet to Pamplico sound, then proceeded to the isle of 
Roanoke at the mouth of Albemarle sound, in North Caro- 
lina, and at both places were treated with great respect by 
the natives. 

S€. Having freighted their ships with fursy sassafras, 
and cedar, they returned to England, where they published 
marvellous accounts of the beauty of the country, the fer- 
tility of the soil, the mildness of the climate, and the in- 
nocence of the natives. The queen was so charmed with 
the description, that, as a memorial that the country had 
been discovered during the reign of a virgin queen, she 
called it Virginia. 

27. The next year, Raleigh sent fi-om England seven 
vessels, commanaed by Sir Richard Grenville, and carry- 
ing upwards of one hundred persons, destined to begin a 
settlement. They were left under Ralph Lane, on Roa- 
noke island. The success of the Spaniards in finding gold 
in South America, led these adventurers to employ their 
time in a fruitless search for it here. In 1586, tney wera 
visited by Sir Francis Drake, who, at their request, con- 
veyed them back to England. Lane carrying home a 
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quantity of tobacco, the Indian custom of smoking it wag 
adopted by Raleigh, a man of gaiety and fashion, and in- 
troduced at court. 

28. Sodn aftet Drake departed, Grenville again arrived 
with olrovisiOnB for the settlement. Finding it abandoned, 
he ]en fifteen men to keep possession of the country. In 
15d7, thi'ee other ships were sent to the same place, but 
the men who had been left could not be found, having pro- 
bably beenft murdered by the savages. After remaining a 
few weeks on the coast, the ships I'eturned to England, 
leaving one hundred and seventeen men on the island. 
War then existing between England and Spain, two years 
elaj)sed before the coast was again visited. In that period 
the \vhole number perished ; but in what manner has never 
been ascertained. Thus ended the exertions of Raleigh 
to plant a colony in America. 

§9, These successive misfortunes withdrew, for several 
years, the attention of tlie English from these dist^at re- 
gions. (In 1602, Bartholomew Gosnold ma!de a voyage to 
America^ Instead of taking the circuitous, but ususd route, 
b? the West India islands, he steered directly west from 
England, shortening the voyage at least one third, and ar- 
rived, in May, on the coast of Massachusetts. He disco- 
vered a headland, and taking a great quantity of co(Msh 
near it, called it Cape Cod. Proceeding southwardly, he 
passed Gay Head, entered Buzzard^s bay, and upon an 
island witWn it erected a small fort, the ruins of which 
were visible so late as 1797. After trading a while with 
the Indians he returned home. 

30. Tlie report made by Gosnold revived the spirit of 
adventure. (In 1^03 and 1605 J two Voyages were made 
in the same direction, and Pendbscot bay, Massachusetts 
bay, and the rivers between them were discovered. The 
accounts given by the last navigators confirmed the report 
of Gosnold, and led to a more extensive scheme of coloni* 
zation than had yet been attempted. 

31. Of this scheme, Mr. Richard Hakluyt was the most 
active promoter. By his persuasion an association of aen- 
tlemen, in different parts of the kiilgdom, was formed for 
the purpose of sending colonies to America. Upon their 
application to king James, he, by letters patent, dated in 
1606, divided the country of Virginia, then considered as 
extending from the southern boundary of North Carolina to 
the northern boundary of Maine, into two districts, and con- 
stituted two compames for planting colonies within then 
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33. The southern district he granted to Sir Tbomafl 
Gates and his associates, chiefly resident in London, and 
therefore styled the London Company. The northern 
district he granted to Thomas Hanham and Ids associates, 
who were styled the Plymouth Comnany. The two dis- 
tricts were styled South and North Virginia. The meila- 
bers of these companies were principally merchants ; thdr 
ohjects were the extension of conmierce and the discovery 
of mines of the precious metals, which were supposed to 
abound in North as well as in South America. 

33. For the supreme government of the colonies, a grand 
council was instituted, the members of which were to re- 
side in England, and to be appointed by the kuig. The 
subordinate jurisdiction was committed to a council in eabh 
colony, the members of which were to be appointed by the 
prand council in England, and to be governed by its 
mstructions. To the emigrants and their descendants 
were secured the enjoyment of all the rights of denizens 
or citizens, in the same manner and to the same extent as 
if they had remained or been bom in England. 

34. Before the date, however, of these letters patent, 
the king of France granted to the Sieur De Monts all the 
territory from the 40th to the 46th degree of north latitude, 
or from New-Jersey to Nova Scotia, then called Acadia. 
By virtue of this granTa settlement was made in 1604, on 
the south eastern side^of the bay of Fundy, and called Port 
Boyal. i In 1608, Samuel Champlain, the agent of Do 
Monts, laid the foundation of Quebec, the capital of Ca- 
nada. From these possessions of the Frencn, the colo- 
nies of New England and New- York were, for more than 
a centoiy, frequently and cruelly annoyed. 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF VIRGINIA* 

'The London Company, soon after its incorporation in 
1696, despatched to America tliree ships, having on board 
one hundred and five persons, destined to begin a settle- 
ment in South Virginia.^ Cliristopher Newport command- 
ed the squadron. He ^as accompanied by captain Go^ 
nold and other distinguished individuals ; some allured by 
curiosity, and some by the prospect of gain, to visit a 
country said to be inhabited by a new race of beings, and 
to abound in silver and gold. 

^ 2. A sealed box was delivered to Newport, with direc- 
tions that it should not be opened until twenty-four hours 
after the emigrants had landed in Ainerica. During the 
voyage, violent dissensions arose among the principal per- 
sonages on board the squadron. Of most oi them, John 
Smitn, one of ^he adventurers, incurred the distrust and 
hatred. His superior talents, and the fame he had ac- 
quired by his exploits in war, excited their envy, and pro- 
bably caused him to claim for himself greater deference 
than they were willing or bound to yield. 

3» In his youth he had been a merchant's apprentice. 
At the age of fifteen, he quitted his master and travelled 
in France, the Netherlands, Egypt, and Germany. Hav- 
ing joined the army of the emperor of Austria, who was 
then at war with the Turks, he received, as a reward for 
a successfiil stratagem, the command of a troop of horse* 
4. In three personal combats with Turkish champions, 
he came off victorious, at each time killing his adversary. 
In a battle which subsequently took place, ne was wounded 
and taken prisoner. After his recovery, he was sent as a 
slave to Constantinople. He had fallen into the hands of 
a cruel master ; but his mistress, captivated by his fine 
appearance and heroic character, and commiserating his 
fate, sent him, in the absence of her husband, to her bro- 
ther, who dwelt near the sea of Asoph. He, disregarding 
her directions, assigned to Smith degrading and laborious 
tasks, and beat him without mercy whenever he lluled to 
perform them. 

6. Seizing a favorable opportunity, he killed his new 
master and fied into Russia. ^ After visiting Germany, 
ice^ Spain, and Morocco,* he returned to Englancf 
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became acquainted with Gosnold, and was easily pMuaded 
to embark in an expedition to a country he haoTiot yet 
visited, in search of new scenes and new adventures. 
While yet at sea, he was accused of an intention to mur- 
der the council, usurp the government, and make himself 
king of Virginia ; and upon this absurd accusation was put 
in confinement. . . 

6. The place of their destination was the disastrous 
position of the . Roanoke. A storm fortunately drove them 
to the ^mouth qf Chesapeake bay, which they entered on 
the 26th of April, 1607. Discovering a large a»d beauti- 
ful river, they gave it the name of James River ^scended 
it, and on its oanks had several interviews with the natives. 

7. In one of these a chief came forward, holding in one 
hand his bow and arrows, in the other a pipe of tobacco, 
and demanded the cause of their coming. They made 
signs of peace, and were received as friends, raspiha, 
another chief, when informed of their wish to settle in the 
country, offered them as much land as they wanted, and 
sent them a deer for their entertainment. 

8. On the 13th of May, they debarked at a place which 
they called Jamestown. On opening the sealed box, It 
was found to contain the names of the council and instruc- 
tions for their guidance. In the list were the nai^es of 
Gosnold, Sinith, Winsfield, arid Newport. Wingfield was 
elected president, and a vote was passed excludmg Smith 
from his seat at the board. He was, however, released 
from confinement, 

9. The whole country was then a wilderness, in which 
a few Indians roamed m pursuit of their enemies, or* of 
wild beasts for food. In color they were darker than the 
European, but not so black as the negro. They possessed 
all the vices and virtues of the savage state ; were cun- 
ning in stratagem, ferocious in battle, cruel to their conv 
qiiered enemies, kind and hospitable to their friends. Thev 
had no written language ; they were unacquainted witn 
the use of iron and the other metals ; their weapons of 
war were a bow and arrows, a stone hatchet, which they 
called a tomahawk, and a club. They lived principally 
by hunting, but sometimes cultivated small patches of 
IntUanjBorn. 

10. From such neighbors the emigrants could expect 
but little aid or comfort. Yet they took no care to provide 
foi their fu^re subsistence or pifeservation. They plant- 
ed nothing^he first year. The provisions brought froj 
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Englaand were soon consumed. In four months, flunine and 
the diseases of a hot and damp climate swept away fifty 
of their number. 

11. These dreadful distresses led them to ruflect upon 
their situation and conduct. Haying become sensible of 
their injustice to Smith, they, at his request, had epranted 

•him atrial, which resulted 4n an honorable acquittal. His 
personal talents and actiyity now enforced, m adversity, 
the siLme regard and deference which, in prosperous times, 
are yielded only to vested authority and official station. 

12. By his advice, a fort was erected, to protect them 
from the attacks of the Indians. To procure provisions 
and explore the country, he made frequent and oistant ex- 
cursions into the wilderness. In one of thes^ he seized 
an Indian idol, made with skins stuffed with moss, for the 
redemption of which as much corn was brought him as he 
n$quired. Sometimes he procured supplies by caresses, 
sometimes by purchase, and when these means failed of 

' ^access, he scrupled not to resort to stratagem and violence. 

13. But in the midst of his activity and usefulness, he 
was, while exploring the source of the river Chickahominy, 
surprised and attacked by a party of Indians. He defended 
hiinself bravely until his comp^ions were killed, when he 
turned to flee. Rtmning at hazard, he sunk to his neck 
in a swamp and was taken prisoner. 

14. The exulting savages conducted him in trimnph) 
through several towns, to their king, Powhatan. At the 
end of six weeks, their chiefs assembled to deliberate on 
his fate. They decided that he should die. He was led 
forth to execution ; his head was placed upon a stone, and 
an Indian stood near with a club, the instrument of death. 
At this instant, Pocahontas, the young and favorite daugh- 
ter of the king, appeared, and rushing between the execu- 
tioner and the prisoner, folded his head in her arms and 

«:4ptreated her father to spare his life. Powhatan relented, 
cuxf cted Smith to be conducted to his wigwam or hut, and 
soon afterwards sent him, escorted by twelve guides, to 
Jamestown. 

15. On his arrival there, he found the number of set- 
tlers reduced to thirty-eight, and most of these had deter- 
mined to abandon the country. 'By persuasions and threats, 
he induced a majority to relmquish their design. The re- 
mainder, more resolute, went on board a small vessel in 
the liver. Against these he instantly directed the guns 
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of the forty wliati« to aTold the danger of being mxnkf Hkief 
haatened back to their companions* 

1 6 . Sustaining now a high reputation among the Indians^ 
he oHataed from them occasional su|)plies of provisions, 
which pseserved the colony from famine. The princess 
Pocahontas also, remembermg him whose life she had 
sayed, freqnently sent him soch articles as were moBfe.> 
needed. The settlers were thus enabled to subsdst until 
ca|ytam Newport, who had returned to England, agiin ar- 
rived at Jamestown, with a quantity of provisions, and one 
hundred and twenty persons who came to reside m the 
colony* 

17. All danger being in appearance over, the emigrants 
no longer submitted to the authority, nor listened to the 
adyiee of Smith. Disorder and confusion followed ; and 
about this time, that raging passion for gold, which first 
impelled Europeans to resort to this country, was again 
excited. In a stream north of Jamestown, a glittering 
earth wns discovered which was supposed to be gold dust* 
^ Immet^iately,'' says Stith, in his history, ^ there was no 
thought, no discourse, no hope, and no work, but to dig 
gold, wa ^ gold, refine gold, and load gold.*' And notwith- 
standing, the remonstrances of Smith, a ship was freighted 
with thi!' worthless commodity and seitt to England. 

18. Fi <iding he could not be useful in Jamestown, and 
onwiliin}. to he idle. Smith set out upon an e^^dition tu 
explore i iie coasts of the Chesapeake. With jireat labot 
and fatig le, he examined every inlet, river, anooay, as far 
as tiie ni *uth of the Rappahannock ; ^Ybence, his provi- 
sions bei' <z exhausted, he returned home. 

19. He found the people turbulent and discontented. 
They ch. ged the president with squandering the public 
property, >nd imposing upon them unnecessary fatigue, by 
compelling them to build for himself a house of pleasure 
in the woi ds. He was deposed ; Smith was chosen to 
succeed hi n; he refused to accept the office, but no other 
person wa^ appointed. 

20. Ha^ ng procured a supply of provisions, he again 
departed t^ complete the survey of the Chesapeake. He 
visited all .he countries on both shores; he traded with 
some tribes ; he fought wifh others; and left, among all, 
the highest admiration of the beneficence or valor of the 
Englisn. lletuming afler an absence of six weeks, he 
was again chosen president. Yielding to the general 
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imah, he consented to accept the office. Under his ad- 
ministration, halbits of industry and subordination were 
.formed^ and peace and plenty smiled upon the colony. 

21. In 1609, the London Company, having obtamed a 
new charter, conferring greater jwwers and privileges than 
the former, despalched to Vir^nia nine ships, carrying five 
hundred emigrants, and certain officers appointed to su- 
persede the existing government The ship, in which 
thiase officers embarked, was driven ashore on the island 
of Bermudas. The settlers, who came in the others, were 
licentious, profligate, and disorderly. Assuming the power 
of disposing of the government, they conferred It some- 
tinges on one, and sometimes on another. 

22. In tliis confusion, Smith hesitated bnt a short time 
in deciding what course to pursue. He determined that 
his authority was not suspended until the arrival of the 
persons appointed to supersede him, and resumed, with a 
strong hand, the reins of government. He boldly im- 
prisoned the leaders of the sedition, and restored for a 
time regularity and obedience. 

. 23. The Indians, jealous of the increasing power of the 
strangers who had invaded their country, concerted a plot 
to destroy them. Pocahontas, tl>e constant friend of Vir- 
ginia, hastened, in a dark and dreary night, to Jamestown, 
and informed Smith of his danger. Measures of precau- 
tion were instantly taken. The Indians, perceiving that 
their design was discovered, again brought presents of 
peace to the English. 

24. Soon after, Smith, having received by accident a se- 
vere wound, returned to England to procure the aid of a 
surgeon. Disastrous consequences followed. The In- 
dians, learning that the man whom thev dreaded most had 
left the colony, attacked it with, united forces. A dread- 
ful femine ensued. To such extremity were the settlers 
reduced, that they devoured the skins of the horses, the 
bodies of the Indians whom they had killed, and at last 
those of their own companions, who had sunk under accu- 
mulated miseries. These tremendous sufferings were re- 
collected long afterwards with horror, and the {i^riod was 
remembered and distinguished by the name of the "starv- 
ing TIME." 

25. In six months, the colony, from five hundred per- 
sons, was reduced to sixty ; and these were exceedingly 
dejected. In this situation they were visited by those who 
were shipwrecked at Bermudas.. All immediately detr 
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mined to return to England. For this purpose, tlie rem* 
nant of the colony embarked on board the ships judt arrived, 
and sailed down the river. Fortunately they were met 
by Lord Delaware, who had been ap]H)inted governor of 
Virginia, and who, having brought with him a supply qi 
provisions, persuaded them to return to Jamestown. 

26. This nobleman, by the mildness of his temper and 
his assiduity in business, restored order and contei^ent ; 
and the Inmans were again taught to respect and fear the 
English. After a short administration, he was succeeded 
by Sir Thomas Dale, by whom, on the recurrence of dis- 
orderly conduct, martial law was proclaimed and rigidly 
enforced. In the same year, [1611,] Sir Thomas Gates 
was appointed governor. He brought with him to Virginia 
a reinforcement of settlers, by whom new towns were 
founded. And another charter was granted by the king, 
conferring additional privileges. 

27. In 1612, captain Argal having learned, while on a 
trading voyage to the Potomac, that Pocahontas was in 
the neighborhood, visited and persuaded her to go on board 
his vessel. He treated her respectfully, but detained and 
carried her to Jamestown. He presumed that the posses- 
sion of Pocahontas would give the English an ascendency 
over Powhatan, who was known to feel a strong attach- 
ment to his daughter. In this, however, he was disap- 
pointed. Powhatan, noble by nature, felt indisnanit at this 
mstance of treachery in the Endish. He offered a ran- 
som for his daughter, but refused to consent to any terms 
of peace until she was restored. 

28. During her stay at Jamestown, her beauty, her art- 
less simplicity, and those graces of manner which ever 
accompany dignity of mind and innocence of heart, won 
the affections of Mr. Rolfe, a young and respectable plan- 
ter. He succeeded in producing a reciprocal attachment. 
They were married with the consent of Powhaian. The 
conseijuence of this marriage was peace \vith her father, 
and with all the tribes who stood in awe of his power. 

29. Rolfe and his princess made a voyage to England* 
where she was received by the king and queen with the 
attention due to her rank. For her virtues, and her dis 
interested services, she was universally beloved and re- 
spected. She died when about to return to America, leav- 
ing one son, from whom are (Jescended some of the most 
respectable families in Virginia. 

30. In 1613, captain Argal was sent, with a naval force, 
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fo drive the French from the settlements they had began 
m Acadia, which were considered to be within the limits 
of. North Virginia*; He accomplished the object of the 
expedition, and, when returnmg, visited a Dutch trading 
establifsimvent on Hudson's river, which was also within 
the same limits. The governor, too feeble to resist, ac- 
knowledged himself subject to the king of England. 

31. The king, in his instructions dven at the time of 
the iiist emigration to Jamestown, directed that all the 
land should be owned in common, and that the produce of 
the labor of all should be deposited in the public stores. 
In such circumstances no one would labor with the same 
steadiness and animation as if he, and he alone, was to 
posjsess. and enjoy the fruit of his industry. A diiferent 
regulation was now adopted. To each inhabitant, three 
acres of land were assigned in full property, and he was 
pNemoitted to employ, in the cultivation of it, a c^^tdn ijor- 
tion of his time. The effects of this alterationSvere im- 
mediately visible, and demonstrated so clearly its wisdom, 
that soon after another assignment of fifty acres was made ; 
and the plan of working in a common field, to fill the public 
stores, was entirely abauvloned. 

32. Since the year 1611, the colony had been governed 
by mi^ial law, which was administered by deputy gover- 
nor Argal, with so much rigor as to excite universal dis- 
content. The pouncil in En^iand, listening to the com- 
plaints of the Virginians^ appointed Mr. Yeardly governor, 
and instructed him to inquire into and redress their wrongs. 
He arrived in April, 1619, and immediately, to the great 
joy of the inhabitants, called a general assembly of the 
colony. It met at Jamestown, on the 19th of June, and 
was composed of delegates from the boroughs, then 
amounting to seven. They, the governor, and the coun- 
cil, sat and deliberated in the same apartment, and acted 
as one body, 

33. Emigrants continued to arrive frequently from Eng- 
land, but nearly all were men, who came for the purpose 
of obtaining wealth, and intended eventually to return. 
With such .views, they were evidently less useful to the 
colony than if they should be induced to regard it as their 
home, and as the abode of their posterity. To produce 
this desirable attachment to the country, ninety girls, 
young and uncorrupt, were sent over in the year 1620, and 
sixty more in the subsequent year, and immediately sold 
to the young planters as wives. The price was, at furst 
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one hundred, and afterwards, one hundred and fifty poundi 
of tobacco, then selling at three shillings the pound : and 
it was ordamed, that debts, contracted for wives, should 
be paid in preference to all others. 

3i. About the same time, another measure, of a differ- 
ent character, was adopted. The company were ordered 
by the king to transport to Virginia one hundred idle and 
mssolute persons, then in custody for their offences. 
They were distributed through the colony, and employed 
as laborers. 

35. A Dutch vessel also brought into James river twenty 
Africans, who were immediately purchased as slaves. 
This was the commencement, in the English American 
colonies, of a traffic abhorrent to humanity, disgraceftil to 
civilization, and fixing the foulest stain upon the character 
of the aj|e an4 people. / 

36. 1^ colony was now in the full tide of prosperity. 
Its numbers had greatly increased, and its settlenients 
were widely extended. Afr peace with the Indians, it re- 
posed in perfect security, ana enjoyed without alloy all the 
happiness which its fortunate situation and favorable pros- 
pects afforded. It was doomed to exi)erience a reverse 
of fortune, sudden, distressing, and terrible. 

37. Powhatan, the friend of the English, was dead. 
Opecancanough, a chief endowed with all tho^e qualities 
which sive rank and reputation to an Indian warrior, had 
succeeded him in his influence and power, but he was the 
secret and implacable enemy of the whites. By his art 
and eloquence, he united all the neighbouring tribes in the 
horrible design of destroying every man, woman, and child 
in the English settlements. 

38. The plan was concerted and matured, with all the 
secrecy and dissimulation which characterize the savages. 
VHiile intent on their plot, they visited the settlements, 
lodged in the houses, bought arms of the English, and even 
borrowed their boats to enable them to accomplish their 
barbarous purpose. 

39. On the evening before the fatal day, they brought 
them presents of game ; and the next morning came freely 
amoiu; them, behaving as usual. Suddenly, precisely at 
mid-d&y, the blow fell, at the same instant, upon the un- 
suspecting settlers ; and three hundred and forty-seveif men, 
women, and children, were victims to savage treachery 
and cruelty. The massacre would have been more ex- 
tensive had not a domesticated Indian, residing in one of 
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Ike villages, revealed the plot to his master, whom he had 
been solicited to murder. Information was instantly given 
to some of the nearest settlements, and just in time to 
save them from the calamity which fell upon the others. 

40. The horrid spectacle oefore them roused the Eng- 
lish from repose to vengeance. A vindictive and exter- 
minatinjg war succeeded. The whites were victorious, 
destroying many of their enemies, and obliging the re- 
mainder to retire far into the wilderness. But their own 
numbermeltedawaybefore the miseries of war ; their settle^ 
ments were reduced from eighty to eight^^and famine again 
visited them with* its afflictmg scourge. \ In 1634, out of 
nine thousand persons, who had been sent fj;om England, 
but eighteen hundred existed in the colony.) 

41. These continual misfortunes attracted the attention 
of kinc James. He revoked the charter which he had 
granted, and committed the management of all the affairs 
of the colony to a governor and twelve counsellors, who 
were to be appointed by the king and to be guided by his 
instructions. Of these instructions, those concerning to- 
bacco, the principal article exported from the colony, may 
be taken as a sample. It was ordained that those who 
raised it should not themselves be permitted to dispose of 
it, but should export it to Ensland, and deliver it to certain 
designated agents ; and they alone were authorized to sell it. 

42. Under such arbitrary regulations, the people lived 
and suffered, until the year 1636, when Sir John Harvey 
held the office of governor** He was haughty, rapacious, 
unfeeling, and fitted, by his disposition, to exercise power 
in the true spirit of his instructions. Inflamed to mad- 
ness by his oppressions, the Virginians, in a fit of popular 
rage, seized and sent him a prisoner to England. At the 
same time, they despatched two deputies charged to 
represent the grievances of the colony and the govemor^s 
misconduct.' 

43. Charles I, who was then kin^ indignant at the 
violent proceeding, received the deputies sternly, and sent 
back the eovemor, invested with all his former powers. 
He was, however, in 1639^ succeeded by Sir William 
Berkeley, who was instructed again to allow the Virgini- 
ans to elect representatives. Such was their gratitude to 
t\e king for this favor, that during the civil wars betweea 
bim awi his parliament, they were faithftd to the royal 
cause, and continued faithful even afler he was dethroned 
and his son driven into exile. 
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44. The parliament, irritated by tliis condact of the 
Yirginians, sent Sir George Ayscue, in 1652, with a pow- 
erfiu fleet, to reduce them to submission. Berkeley, with 
more spirit than prudence, opposed this force ; but after 
making a callant resistance, he was obliged to yield. He 
obtained the most favorable terms for the colony, but ask- 
ed no stipulations in his own (avor. Withdrawing to a 
retired situation, he lived beloved and respected j^ the 
people. 

45. For nine years afterwards, governors appointed by 
Cromwell, contmued to preside over the colony. But the 
predilection for royalty, which the inhabitants had dis- 
played, was Tememoered, and they were less favored than 
those of New-England, who, like the predominant party 
in Great Britain, were republicans in poHtics, and puritans 
in reli^on. Arbitrary restrictions upon the commerce of 
Virgima checked its prosperity, and produced discontent. 
At length, the sudden death of governor Matthews afford- 
ed, to the adherents of the royal cause, a fevorable oppor- 
tunity, which they gladly seized, to proclaim Charles II, 
and to invite Berkeley to resume the authority of gover- 
nor. He consented, reauiring only their solemn promise 
to hazard their lives and fortunes m supporting the cause 
they had espoused. 

46. At this period, no intelligence had been received of 
the death of Cromwell. Fortunately for the colcmy, that 
event happened soon after ; the king whom they had pro- 
claimed was restored to the throne ; and Virginia for a fong 
time boasted, that she was the last of the British domi- 
nions that submitted to Cromwell, and the first that re- 
turned to her allegiance. 

47. Charles II confirmed Sir William Berkeley in 
the office of governor ; but with characteristic ingrati- 
tude, he neclected the interests of the colony, and even 
imposed additional restrictions upon its commerce. He 
ateo granted to his favorites large tracts of land which 
belonged to the colwiy. These mjuries, inflicted by a 
nantt which ought to have bestowed favors, wounded the 
leelmgs of the Virginians, and produced murmur^ and com- 
plamts. No relief being granted, an open and turbulent 
inspection was the consequence. 

48. At the head of the insureents was Nathaniel Bacon. 
Tm^ * liwyer, educated in London, and was appointed 
a member of the council, a short time after his emigration 
w Yirgima. He was young, bold, ambitious ; his person 
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enga^ingi auid his eloention commandmg. He liatangaed 
the citizens apon their grievances ; inflamed their resent^ 
ment against their rulers ; declaimed particularly against 
the languor with which the' war, then existing with the 
Indians, had been Conducted ; and such was the effect of his 
representations, that he was elected general by the people. 

49. He applied to the goyemor for a coxnlnission con- 
firming this election, and offered instantly to march, at the 
head of the citizens, against the savages. Sir William 
indignantly refused, and issued a proclamation command- 
ing the insurgents to disperse. Bacon had advanced too 
far to recede with houQr or safety. He hastened, at the 
head of six hundred armed followers, to Jamestovm, sur- 
rounded the house where the governor and council were 
assembled, and repeated his demand. 

60. The council, intimidated by the threats of the en- 
raged multitude, hastibr prepared a commission, and, by 
their entreaties, prevailed on the governor to sign it. Ba- 
con and his troops, then began their march against the 
Indians. But the council, when relieved from their fears, 
declared the commission void, and proclaimed him a rebel. 
Enraged at this conduct, he instantly returned, with all 
his forces, to Jamestown. The governor fled, the council 
dispersed, and he found himself in possession of supreme 
power. To give it some show of legality, he called toge- 
ther the most considerable gentlemen in the colony, who 
bound themselves by oath to support his authority.. 

51. Some districts remained faithful to Berkeley, who 
collected forces, and made inroads into those sections 
where Bacon's authority was recognised. The latter re- 
taliated, and for some months, a civil war, with all its 
pecuHar horrors, raged in Yirs inia. Jamestown was burned, 
and some of the finest and best cultivated districts were 
laid waste. 

59. King Charles, informed of the situation of affairs, 
despatched a body of troops to the assistance of Berkeley. 
Bacon and his followers, unintimidated by their approacn, 
determined to oppose them ; but when prepared to take 
the field, this daring and successful leader, having exer- 
cised the supreme power for seven months, sickened and 
died; and no person being found among the insurgents 
qualmed to supply his place, as the general of an army^ 
as a popular leader, they laid down their arms and dis- 
persed. 

53. Governor Berkeley again assumed the supreme 
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aaUiority, and finding the rebels in hu power, pa|»aed them 
with unsparing ngor. Many were tried by courts martial, 
and executed. The assembly interfered, praying him to 
atop the work of death, and enacted laws which gradually 
restored tranquillity. Soon after. Sir WUliam returned to 
England, and his authority devolved on colonel Jeffi'eys, 
the lieutenant-governor. Under his administration, peace 
was concluded with the Indians; and notwithstanding the 
tyrannical regulations of the kinqz, and the oppressive re* 
strtctions upon commerce, the colony increased in wealth 
and population, v In the year 1688, the number of inhabit- 
ants exceeded 60,000.. 

54. Between this period and the commencement of the 
French war of 1756,\an account of which will be found in 
a subsequent chapter, but few events occurred in the 
colony of sufficient importance to find a place in hjatory. 
Its position, remote from the settlements of the French m 
Canada, and of the Spaniards in Florida, was favorable to 
its quiet. New-England and New- York, on the one hand, 
Georgia and the Carolinas on the other, protected it frepn 
savage incursions. Its affairs were administered by gov- 
ernors appointed by the king, and representatives chosen 
by the people. 

55. The laudable efforts of these representatives! to ar- 
lest the process of slavery in the colony, ought not to be 
passed over m silence. Convinced of its inhumanity, and 
foreseeing the dreadful evils which it must produce, they 
often passed laws prohibiting the importation of slaves ; 
but those who Were higher in authority, yielding to the 
wishes of merchants engaged in the abominable traffic, 
persisted, with criminal obstinacy, in withholding their 
assent. England, not America, is responsible for the 
wretchedness, which her kings and her officers were 
oflen importuned, but refused, to avert. 



CHAPTER IL 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Of the two ccHnpanies incorporated b^ kin£ Jame£; an 
account of the proceedings and dissolution of one, and a 
history of the colony it founded, have been given in the 
preceding chapter. To the other, or Plymouth Company, 
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was assigned a portion of the American continent lying 
farther to the north, and at that time called North Virginia* 
3. The latter, in 1606, the year in which both were in- 
corporated, despatched a ship to make discoveries within 
the limits of its srant. Befor| the voyage was completed, 
die was captured by the Spaniards. Another ship, after- 
wards sent for the same purpose, returned with such &•%- 
vorable account of the teVritory that the company was en- ' 
couri^d to proceed in the undertaking. 

3. The next year, fortyvfive men were sent over and left 
at the mouth of the river Kennebec. In 1608, dispirited 
by the hardships they had endured, they returned to Eng- 
land in ships l(Hb^ ^^^ brought them provisions and suc- 
cors. The company, disappomted and dissatisfied, desisted 
for a while from all attempts to effect a settlement. 

4. In 1614, John Smith, the same who acted a conspi- 
cuous part in the settlement of Virginia, made a voyage 
to this northern country, touching first at the mouth of the 
Kennebec. Sailing thence, in an open boat, he surveyed 
the coast to the southern boundary of Massachusetts hay. 
The northern promontory he named Tragabigzanda, in ho- 
nor of the Turkish lady to whom he had formerly been a 
slave. The three small islands, lying near the head of 
the promontory, he called the Three Turks' Heads, in 
memory of his victory over the three Turkish champions. 
Both appellations have been changed for others. On his 
return to England, he presented to prince Charles a map 
of the country, and gave him such a glowing description 
of its beauty and excellence, that he, in the warmth of his 
admiration, declared it should bear the name of New- 
England. 

5. Smith afterwards made an attempt to transport a co- 
lony thither, which was unsuccessful ; and New-England 
might long have remained the abode of wild beasts and 
savages only, had not motives,'more powerful than the 
love of gain or of perilous adventures, impelled men, dif- 
fering from all others who had been the founders of colo- 
aies, to select it as the place of their residence. 

6. In the besinning of the seventeenth century, Janie^ 
[ asserted and maintained a despotic power over the • 
consciences of his English subjects. All who presumed 
to dissent from the creed which he had adopted were 
persecuted with extreme rigor. In that age, the maxim 
was avowed by ecclesiastics of all sects as welj as pelt.* 
tici^Sjthat uniformity in religion was essential to the 
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repose of society, and that it was therefore the ri|;ht and 
duty of eveiy sovereign to preserve it in his dominions, by 
the exercise of all his powers of restraint and punishment. 

7. But £ree inquiry had lately received such an impulse 
from the success of Luther and the other reformers, that 
the civil authority was unabib to arrest or control it. Va- 
rious sects arose, dissenting from the established religion^ 
and all distinguished by their democratic tenets respecting 
church government. Persecuted at home, a small num- 
ber, belonging to the sect which were afterwards called 
Independents, removed to Leyden,in Holland, where they 
formed a distinct society under the care of their pastor» 
the Rev. Jolm Robinson. By their rigid/^^iftues and ex* 
emplary deportment, they acquired the res^t of the ma- 
gistrates and citizens. 

8. After residing several years in that city, various con-^ 
siderations induced them to resolve to leave it. In 1618, 
they applied to the London, or South Virginia, Company, 
for a ffrant of land in America ; and to ensure success, 
they observed, *^ that they were well weaned from the do* 
licate milk of the mother country, and inured to the diffi- 
culties of a strange land ; that they were knit together by 
a strict and sacred bond, by virtue of which tney held 
themselves bound to take care of the good of each othei 
and of the whole ; that it was not with them as with othei 
men, whom small things could discourage, ot saM dis- 
contents cause to wish themselves home again." 

^ 9. A grant was obtained, and in Septemter, 1620,. a part 
of them set sail for Hudson^s river ; but the master ofthe 
ship, bribed, it is said, by the Dutch« who claimed the 
sole right of trading in that quarter, carried them farther 
north, and the first land thev discovered was Cape Cod. 
This, they were aware, was beyond the limits of the Lon- 
don Company, but it was now November, and too late in 
the season to put again to sea. They therefore determined 
to land at the first place they could find suitable for a set- 
tlement. 

10. Before leaving the ship, the heads of families and 
freemen, forty-one in number, skned a solemn covenant, 
combining themselves into a bo^ politic for the purpose 
of making equal laws for the general sood. Thev ordained 
that a governor and assistants should be annually chosen, 
but the sovereign power remained in the whole body of 
freemen. John Carver was elected governor. 

IL On the Uth of December, [0. S.] they landed ou a 
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desolate coast. Sterile sands and gloomy forests were the 
only objects that mat their riew. The severity of the 
cold, greater than they had' ever experienced, admonished 
■ them to seek protection against it ; and their first empioy« 
ment was the erection of huts in the most convenient and 
sheltered situations. In these miserable abodes they 
passed the winter, those at least who suryived it. By the 
succeeding spring, one half of their number had perished, 
exhausted by continual suffering, and by the privation of 
every worldly comfort which they had b^en accustomed 
to enjoy. • 

12. Their settlement was found to be within the limits 
of' the Plymouth company from which they solicited and 
obtained a grant of land ; but they were never incorporated 
^ the king. They called the place New-Plymouth. 
They often received small additions to their number^ 
which, in 1630, amounted to three hundred. 

13. In the mean time, the same causes that drove Mr. 
Robinson and his congregation from England had continued 
to operate. A class of dissenters, denominated puritans 
from the austerity of their manners, and from their claims 
to superior purity in worship and discipline, had become 
numerous ; and as, by their new mode of worship, they 
violated the laws of the land, they were prosecuted as crim- 
inals. Their faith was confirmed and their zeal increased 
by their sufferings;, and having learned that complete re- 

^ ligious freedom was enjoyed at New-Plymouth, in America, 
they naturally directed their thoughts to that country, as a 
secure asyhim from persecution. 

14. In 1637, an association of puritans, residing at Dor« 
Chester and the vicinity, was formed for the purpose of 
Ranting a colony in New-England, to which they and their 
fcrethren might repair, and, in seclusion and safety, wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of conscience. They 
obtained from the Plymouth Company, a grant of the ter- 
ritory, which now constitutes a part of the state of Mas- 
sachusetts, and sent over, under the direction of John £n- 
dicott, a small number of people, to begin a plantation. 
These, in September, landed at a place called, by the In- 
dians, Namnkeak, and, by themselves, Salem. 

15. The next year, they obtained a charter from the 
crown, bv which the usual powers of a corporation were 
conferred upon the ffrantees, by the name of the " Governor 
and Company of Massaclui|ett3 .Bay, in New-England." 
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It ordaineid, that the offidBof the company should be r 
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Goyernor, a defputy Grovenior, and eiffht«en assistantat to 
be named* io the first instance, by tne crown, and after- 
wards elected by the. corporation. Four stated meetinffs 
of all the members were to be held annually, under the 
denoinkatifHi of the General Court, at which they were 
authorised to admit freemen or members, an4 to make 
such ordinances or laws, not repocnant to the laws of 
England, as they might deem expe<uent. The colonists, 
and their descendants, were declared to be entitled to all 
the rights of natural bom English subjects. 

16. At a Gei^ral Court, held at London, in 16S9, th^ 
officers prescribed by the charter, were elected, and seve- 
ral ordinances were adopted for the goyemment of the 
company. Three hundred people were sent over, of whom 
one hundred, dissatisfied with the situation of Salem, re- 
moved to Charlestown. Religion was the first (^ject of 
their care in the country they had ado{^ed. A religious 
covenant was agreed upon, and a confession of faith drawn 
op, to which their assent was given. Pastors were chosen, 
and were, firom necessity, instaUed into their sacred offices 
by the imposition of the hands of the brethren. 

17. The ensuing winter was a period of uncommon suf- 
fering and sickness. The cold was intense ; the houses 
were unfinished ; the provisions were insufficient and un- 
wholesome. Before spring, nearly half their number 
7)erished, *' lamenting that they could not live to see the 
rising dories of the faithfiil." 

18. These calamities had some effect in deterring others 
from joining them ; but the consideration that the general 
courts were held, the officers elected, and the laws enacted, 
in London, had still greater influence. It did not comport 
with the views and feelings of those who disdained to 
submit to authority in matters of faith, to consent to re- 
move to the new world, and there be governed by laws 
which they could have no part in enacting. Representa- 
tions to this effect were made to the company, who ve-^ 
solved that the government and patent should be removed 
to Massachusetts. 

19. This wise resolution gave such encouragement to 
emigration, that, in 1630, more than fifteen hund/ed per- 
sons came over, and founded Boston and several adjacent 
towns. Of these persons, all were respectable,^ and many 
were from illustrious and noble families. HaviM been 
accustomed to a life of ease aj|[d enjoyment, their sufferings, 
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the first year, were great» anHboved fiital to many » amoog 
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mhefs, to the ]»dy Arabella, who, to use the words of im 
early nistorian of the country, " came from a paradise of 
plenty and pleasure, in the family of a noble earl, into a 
wilderness of wants ; and although celebrated for her many 
virtues,- yet was not able to encounter the adversity she 
was surrounded with : and, in about a month after her ar- 
rival, she ended her days at Salem, where she first land- 
ed.'* Mr. Johnson, her husband, overcome with grief, 
survived her but a short time. . 

30. Before December, two hundred perished. On the 
24th of that month, the cold became intense. Such a 
Christmas-eve they had never before known; Yet the in- 
oleme;acy of the weather continued to increase.. They 
were almost destitute of provisions, and many were obli^ecL 
to subsist on clams, muscles, and other shell, fish, with 
nuts and acorns instead of bread. Many more died ; but 
in this extremity, that ardor of conviction which com- 
pelled them to emigrate, remained in full force, and they 
met, with a firm, unshaken spirit, the calamities which 
assailed them. 

21. One great object of the puritans, in retiring to the 
unoccupied regions of New-England, was the establish- 
ment of a religious commonwealth, as nearly upon the 
model of that of tlie Jews as the difference of circum- 
stances would admit. To accomplish this object, thei 
deemed it necess£^ry, and at a general court, held in 163 1« 
they ordained, that none but those who had made a pnH 
fession of religion, and had become members of spmo 
church, should be suimitted members of the corporation, qt 
ei^oy the privilege of voting. 

22. This law has been too severely censured by thoaii 
who have lived in more liberal and enlightened times. It 
contradicted none of the professions of the puritans. It 
was in strict accordance with the avowed motives of their 

. emigration. It exhibited less intolerance than was then 
disiuayed by every other nation. It violated the rights of 
no one, for no one could claim a right to come into the 
territory which they had purchased. And it was doubtle&i^ 
essential, such was then the te^nper of men's minds, t«^ 
the repose of their little society. 

23. The colonists had frequently been alarmed, but nev- 
er yet attacked, by the Indians. These were not, in fact, 

<in a condition to do much injury. A few years before this* 

arrival of the English, a contagious distemper swept awa;- 

v« great^umbi^, almost e^rminating several tiibes. I 
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16^3, the small pox destroyed many who had surriired the 
pestilence ; and the territory, contigaous to the first set« 
tiements of the English, seemed to haye been providen- 
tially made vacant for their reception. As an attack from 
this quarter was, however, possiWe, and as the French, 
who had a trading establishment at Acadia, had discovered 
some symptoms of hostility, it was thought advisable to 
erect fortincations at Boston, and other places, and to open 
a.conespondeace with their neighbours at New-Plymouth. 

24. So fer from the capital Imd the settlements extend- 
ed, that it was found extremely inconvenient for all the 
freemen to assemble and transact the necessary public 
business. In 1634, the mode of legislation was altered 
by the general consent of the towns. They delegated to 
twenty-four representatives the authority granted, by the 
charter, to the whole body of freemen* This important 
alteration was adopted the more readily, as the emigrants 
had been £tmiliar, in their native country, with the repre- 
sentative system. The appellation or General Court, 
which had been, applied to all the freemen when assembled, 
was now transfferred to their representatives. 

25. In the same year, Roger Williams, the minister of 
Salem, having occasioned disturbances, by advancing ten<- 
ets considered not only heretical but seditious, and being 
found irreclaimable, was ordered to leave the colony. He 
retired to Rehoboth, which was then within the jurisdic- 
tion of Plymouth. 

26. In 1635, Massa<;husetts received from England a 
large number of inhabitants, and among them came two 
who afterwards acted conspicuous parts in the affairs of 
their native country. One was Hugh Peters, who was 
subsequently a chaplain of Oliver Cromwell ; the other was 
Mr. Vane, merwards Sir Henry Vane. The latter was but 
twenty-five years of age ; but by his show of great humility, 
his grave and solemn deportment, and his ardent profes- 
sions of attachment to liberty, he stole the hearts of the 
puritans, and, the year after his arrival, vnis made governor 
of the colony. 

j37. His popularity, however, was transient. During 
his administration, the celebrated Mrs. Hutchinson, a 
woman who was distinguished for her eloquence, and had 
imbibed the enthusiasm of the age, instituted weekly 
meetings for persons of her own sex, in which she oom- 
mented on the sermons of the preceding Suncbiy, and .ad- 

"iQoed certain mystical and egfravagant doctrines* These 
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spread rapidly among the people, and many Wame con* 
vertsl 

S8. Goremor Yane, with Mr. Cotton and Mr. Wheel- 
wright, two distinguished clergymen, embraced them with 
ardor; but lieutenant governor Winthrop, and a majority 
of the churches, deemed them heretical and seditious. 
Great excitement was produced among the people ; many 
conferences were held; public fasts were appointed; a 
general synod wad summoned ; and after much intemper-* 
ate discussion, her opinions were determined to be erro* 
neous, and she and some of her adherents were banished 
from the colony. 

29. Not being again chosen governor, Vane returned in 
disgust to England, engaged in the civil wars, which soon 
after afflicted that comitry, sustained high offices in the 
republican party, r.nd, after the restoration of Charles II, 
was accused of hi^h treason, convicted and executed. 
Petersj)ur8ued a similar career, and met with the same fate. 

30. in such high repute, at this time, were the settle- 
ments in Massachusetts, that other Englishmen, still more 
conspicuous, had determined to leave their nativt) land, 
that they might enjoy, in a desert, the civil and rell^ous 
liberty ^ich was denied them at home. Among these 
were Mr. HambdMi, Sir Arthur Haselrig, and Oliver 
Cromwell, whom king Charles, by espjess order, detamed, 
when on the point of embarking, tittk did he imagine 
that, by this act of arbitraij power, he kept within his 
kingdom those restless votaries of freedom, who were des- 
tined to overturn his throne, and bring his head to the block. 

31. By the settlement of Massachusetts, the attention 
of emigrants was diverted from the colony of P^rnumth, 
where the soil was less fertile. It nevertheless continued 
to increase, although slowly, in population. In 1633, the 
government of that colony built a trading house, near Hart- 
Ford, which was the first building erected within the boun- 
daries of Connecticut. Soon after, many persons repaired 
thither from Massachusetts. In 1 636, Roger Williams laid 
the foundation of Rhode Island. Subsequently, New-Hamj^ 
shire and New-Haven were founded, which increased to 
five the number of colonies in New-England. 

32. The rapid progress of the English settlements, ex- 
cited the jealousy oi the n'atives. They had welcomed, 
without rear, the emigrants who first landed, not antici- 
pating their future encroaclunents. The experience of a 
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few years convinced them that they must either extertni- 
nate these invaders of their country^ or be themselves 
exterminated. 

33. Within the boundaries of Rhode Island and Con-> 
nectieut, lived two warlike tribes,, the Pequods and Nar- 
ragan^ets. The former were hostile, the lattw friendly, 
to the whites.. Between the two tribes an inveterate 
enmity existed; but the more sagacious and politic Pequods 
proposed that all animosities should be forgotten, and their 
united strength directed against their invaders, before they 
had become too strong to be resisted. At first the Narra- 
gansets wavered, but their hatred of the Pequods over- 
powered the suegestions of policy. They disclosed the 
proposal to the English^ and invited them to join in a war 
against th^r common enemy. 

. 34.. The colonies were roused to a sense of their dan- 
ger.. In 1637j Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Connecticut^ 
agreed to unite their forces^ and attempt th^ entire de- 
struction of the Pequods. Captain Mason^ with eighty 
men, principally from Connecticut, and three hundred 
friendly Indians, was immediately sent into the count.y 
of the enemy. Earlv in the morning of the 26th of May, 
he attacked one of the principal villages, which had been 
surrounded with pallisades. The resistance was brave 
and obstinate, and the issue of the battle for some tibne 
doubtful ; but the whites, forcing their way into the en-» 
closure, set fire to the wigwams, and then, retreating a 
short distance, surrounded the town. Many of the In-* 
dians perished in the flames ; others were shot, in their 
attempts to flee. Of five or six hundred, within the 
enclosure, but few escaped. The English troops, of whom 
two were killed and sixteen wounded, retumea in triumph 
to Hartford. 

35. In June, another body of troops, principally from 
Massachusetts, marched into the enemy's country, sur- 
rounded a swamp, into which a party of them had retired, 
and took eighty captive. Some escaping, they were pur-^ 
sued to another swamp, situated near New-Haven, where 
the whole strength of the tribe was collected. This was, 
in like manner, surroun(}ed ; a sharp contest ensued ; but 
the whites were again victorious. Two hundred Pequods 
were killed or made prisoners. The remainder fled to the 
country of the Mohawks. The brilliant success of the 
English, in this first and short war with the natives, gave 
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Qse neighboring t^bes such an exalted idea of their 
prowess, that, for nearly forty years, they were neithei 
attacked nor molested. 

36. Ten years had now elapsed since th6 Arist settle- 
ment was made at Salem, it has been computed that, 
within that time, twenty-one thousand persons arrived in 
Massachusetts. The dissenters in England having ob- 
tained the ascendency in the government, all motives for 

. emigration ceased ; and it is supposed that, for many years 
afterwards, more persons returned to England, than came 
from England to the colcmies. 

37. Such, however, were the character and virtues of 
the emigrants; such the power over difficulties which 
|heir resolute minds> and bodies h^dened by labor, had 
imparted to them, that they continued to increase^ with 
astonisliing rapidity, in wealth and numbers. Ajid a vote 

. /of the house or commons, stating that " the plantations in 
■New-England had had good and prosperous success, with- 
out any public charge to the state,'' is quoted, by a historian 
of those times, as an honorable testimony of the high 
merit of the colonists* 

38. Circumstances and events had already impressed a 
character upon them, which, though softened in its worst 
features by the progress of refinement, still distinguishes 
their descendants* Persecution made them bigots; paety 

, ^ofiade them moral ; poverty made them frUgal ; incessant . 
toil made them haray and robust ; dreary solitudes made 
them gloomy and superstitious ; their numerous clergy and 
well educated leaders, made them venerate literature and 
the sciences. 

39. Four of the New-England colonies, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Plymouth, and New-Haven, apprehending 
danger from the Indians, from the Dutch, at New*- York, 
and ftom the French, at Acadia, formed, in 1643, a firm arid 
petpetual league, offensive and defensive. By the articles 
of this league, each colony was to appoint two conmiission- 
ers, who were to assemble, by rotation, in the respective 
colonies, and were empowered to enact ordinances of general 
concern ; and, in case of invasion, each colony was bound, 
upon the appHcation of three magistrate^ of the ilivaded 
colony, to furnish a stipulated proportion of men and money. 

40. Strengthened by this league, the colonies were re- 
spected by their civilized and savage neighbors. With 
the French, under D'Aulney, Massachusetts had a long 
and troublesome dispute; which was adjusted, in 1644^ b> 
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a treaty made by governor Endicott, and afterwards ratified 
by the commissioners. 

41. When representatives were first chosen, they sat 
and voted in the dame chamber with the assistants. In 
1635, when Mr. Hooker applied for permission to form a 
settlement on Connecticut nver, a majority of the assist- 
ants voted a^inst granting permission ; but a majority of 
the whole assembly in favor of it. The representatives 
contended that a majority of the assistants was not neces- 
sary, and that the vote had passed in the affirmative. 
The assistants claimed to be a mstinct branch of the legis- 
lature, and contended that it had passed in the negative. 

42. No provision having been made for a case of this 
kind, an a^oumment, for a week, took i>lace ; a public fast 
was appointed, and the divine direction implored in all the 
congregations. When the assembly again met, a seimon 
was preached, by Mr. Cotton, which Induced the repre- 
sentatives to yield to the claim of the assistants. In 1644, 
the dispute was renewed, and the assistants were again 
victorious. The representatives then proposed that the 
two classes should sit apart, and form distinct bodies, and 
in this proposition the assistants concurred. 

j[3« The contest between the king and parliament, at 
le^h resulted in open wjir : and the New-England colo- 
nies, actuated by the same feeling as the puritans in Eng- 
land, embraced, with ardor, the cause of the latter. The 
Earlipment rewarded this attachment, by exempting them 
rom all taxes ; and when the supreme authority devolved 
upon Cromwell, as protector of the liberties of England, 
they found in him a friend no less sincere and zealous. 

44. After the conquest of Ireland, he invited them to 
retui^i and settle in that countiy ; and, subsequently, having 
conquered Jamaica, he endeavored to persuade them to 
remove to that fertile island, and more genial climate.' Bat 
his arffoments and solicitations were unavailing. They 
enjoyed, in their present abode, complete religious free- 
dom, and that privilege they were unwilling to hazard in 
pursuit of advantages less essential to their happiness. 

45. In 1641, the settlements of New-Hampshire were 
incorporated with Massachusetts. And, in 1652, the in- 
habitants of the province of Maine were, at their own re- 
quest, taken under her protection. This province had 
been granted to Sir Ferdinand Gorges, who, in 1639, iirst 
established a government over it. In 1640, a general 
court was held at Saco. Upon the death of the proprietor. 
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in 1649, most of the officers whom he had appointed, de- 
serted it, and the people found it neeessarj to resort else* ' 
whete for protection. 

46. In 1656, several Quakers arrived in the colony. In ' 
this age of enthusiasts^ these seetarians partook of tha- 
all-pervading enthusiasm. The behavior of some of 
theni, moved as they doubtless supposed by a divine im- 
pulse, gave great offence to the rigid puritans. For their, 
conduct, inconsistent with the hish respect which waii' 
thought to be due to magistrates andministers, they were 
first imi^risoned and then banished. A law was pfli^sed' 
prohibiting Quakers from coming into the colony, imposing 
the penalty of banishment upon the first offence, and m 
death upon such as should return after banishment. Four, 
who were so excited as to return and obtrude themselves 
upon the notice of the government, suffered ihe death 
which they appeared to seek. This cruel, unjust, and 
impolitic law was soon afterwards repealed. 

47. Cromwell, who had governed England with great* 
er ability and higher merit than most of her kings, died 
in 1658, and after an interval of two years, Charles II., 
a prince destitute of honor and virtue, was recalled from 
exile and placed upon the throne. He was reluctantly 
acknowledged by the colonies of New-England. They 
had been the favorites of the parliament, and the protec- 
tor, and apprehended, with good reason, the loss of their 
civil and religious privileges. 

48. A short time afler, Whalley and GofTe, two of the 
judges who had sentenced Charles I. to be beheaded, hav- 
ing fled before the return of his successor, arrived in New- 
England. Thei r first place of residence was Cambridge ; 
but they often appeared publiclv in Boston, particulai^ on 
^Sundays and other days of religious solemnities. They 
had sustained high rank in CromwelPs army, were men 
of «*»)common talents, and by their dignified manners and 
gia'v e deportment^ commanded universal respect. 

49. As soon as it was known that they were excepted 
from the general pardon, the governor suggested to the 
court of assistants the expediency of arresting them. ^X 
majority opposed it, and many members of the geneirat 
court gave them assurances of protection. Con8iderinfl| 
themselves, however, unsafe at Cambridge, they removea 
to New-Haven, where they were received with great re* 
spect by the clergy and magistrates. 

50. After a short residence there, enjcwing, in nrivr 
the society of their friends^ the gdvemor of Mas(8acnuS( 
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« maodato to arreit them* A wanant was im- 
madiatety iaaued^ authorisuig two zealous I^raliats to 
search for^ and seize them, whererer fi)und, in New-Eng- 
laod* They hastened to the colony of ]New-Hay en, ex- 
hibited the warrant to the governor, who resided at Guil- 
fivd, and requested him to raniish authority and assistants 
to pursue them. Desirous of favoring the exiles, he affect* 
ed to deliberate until the next mormnff, and then utterW 
declined acting officially, without the aavice of his cooncil. 

&U In the mean time, they were apprized of their dan- 
ger, and retired to a new place of conceahnent. The pur<* 
suers, on arriving at New-Haven, searched every sus- 
pected house, except the one where the judges were con- 
cealed* This they began to search, but were induced, hy 
the address of the mistress of it, to desist. When the 
pursuers had departed, the judges, retiring Into the woods, 
noced their abode in a cave. 

6d. Having there heard that their friends were threat- 
ened with punishment, for having afforded them protection, 
they came from their hiding place for the purpose of de- 
livering themselves up * but their friends, actuated by feel- 
in|[8 equally noble and generous, persuaded them to relin- 
Quish their intention. Soon after, they removed to Mil- 
tord, where they remained about two years. 

63* Upon the arrival of other persons, instructed to ap- 
prehend them, they repaired privately to Hadley, In Mas- 
sachusetts, where they resided fifteen or sixteen years, 
but few persons being acquainted with the place of their 
concealment. There is, in that neighborhood, a traditioiu 
that man^ years afterwards two graves were discovered 
in the mmister^s cellar ; and in these, it was supposed, 
thoy had been interred. At New-Haven, two ^ves ar^ 
•hewn, said to be those of the two judges. It is not im- 
probahle that their remains were removra to this place frou 
Hadley. 

54. A singular Incident which occurred at the latter 
place, in 1675, shows that one of these iUiistrioas exilea 
md not forgotten the avocations of his vouth. The people^ 
at the time of puHic worship, were alanned by an atuek 
fttn the Indians, and thrown into the utmost confusioii. 
Suddenly, a grave, elderly pennon appoured, differing in his 
aaien and dr^ from all around him. He pat hiitfsdf aa 
their liead« rallied, encourage, and led diem against the 
Mi^<uy^ who were repulsed and completely defeated. As 

Hmi^^ the deliverer of Hadley disappearad. Thepeoyfo 
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were lost In imaBement, and manv ^rilj bdieved tbttt an 
angel sent from heaven had led them to yiotory. 

55. Their treatment of the kins^s judges, and in tmth 
all their conduct^ evinced the republican spirit of the colo- 
nists. By j^e royal government of England, they ooold 
not, therefiire, beregsu^ed with favor. In 1663, it was 
enacted, that no European commodity should be* impoiited 
into the colonies, unless shippied directly front England, 
and in British vessels^ By this reinilation, in connection 
with others that had been previously made^ all the trade 
of the colonies was sectured to the mother country. They 
submitted reluctantlirto these restrictionSr&nd onenmade 
them the subject of comi^aint. But England, believing 
thi^t they augmented her wealth and power, obstinately 
refused to repeal them. 

56. In 1664, the king^ despatched four commissionera 
to visit the sereral colonies in New-England, to exaimne 
iifto their condition, to hear and decide complaints, 8ad<to 
make to him a report of their proceedings and observations. 
This measure was dictated by no friendly motive, and was 
considered by the colonies as a violation of their charters. 

57. The first session of the commissioners was at Plym- 
mith, where but little business was transaected ; the next 
in Rhode Island, where they heard eomi^aints from the* 
Indians, and all who were discontented, and madedivera 
determinations respecting titles to land, which were b«t 
iittle regarded. In Massachusetts, the general court com- 
jplied vnih such of their requisitions as they thooffht pro^ 
per ; but, professing sincere loyalty to his majesty, cbokned 
ncknowledsing their authority, and protested against the 
exercise of it within their limits. 

SS, In consequence of this manly assertion of their 
chartered rights, an angry correspondence took place be- 
tween them, at the close of which the ecimmissloners petu- 
lantly told the general court, ^ that they would lase no 
more of their labors upon them,'^ but would represent their 
conduct to his majesty. 

59. fVom Boston, the commissioners fvoceedlsd to Neww 
Hampshire, wliere they exercised several acts of govern- 
ment, and offered to release the inhabkants from the juris- 
(fiction of Massachusetts. This offer was almost unani- 
mously rejected. In Maine, th ey excited more disturbance. 
They encouraged the people to declare themselves inde- 
pendent, and found many disposed to listen to their sug- 
gMiomt but Massachusetts, by a prompt aodvigorour 
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exBflioaoftKnrfir caiii^!|braiD6dthe4i9aiifectedto^«^ 
her aathority. 

60, Connecticat appears to hare been the favoifte of the 
eofnmissioners. She treated them with respect, and com- 
plied with their requisitious. In return, thfrjr made soc^ 
a Tepresentation of her merits to the king, as to drai^ firom 
hh& a letter of thanks. ^ Although*** says he, ^ your car- 
nage doth of itself most justly deserve our praise and ap- 

. fNTiKiiationi yet it seems to be apt pif with more lustre by 
the cootraiv behayior of the colony of Massachusetts." 

61. At the end of fifty years from the arriyal of the 
emigrants at Plymouth, the New-England colonies were 
supposed to contain one hundred and twenty towns, and 
as many thousand inhabitants. , The acts of parliament 
not being rigidly enforced, their trade had become exten- 
Bbre andproiitahle. The habits of industry and economy, 
which han been formed in less happy timesy continued to 
pre^ul, and gave a competency to those who had nothing, 
.and we«lth to those who had a competency. The wildei- 
^08$ f eceded before adventurous and haray laborers* and 
Its savage inhabitants found their game dispersed, and 
their &vorite haunts invaded. 

63. This was the natural consequence of the sales of 
land, which were, at all times, readily made to the whites. 
But this consequence the Indians did not foresee; and 
iHrben they felt it in^ aU its force, the stronge€^'passion8 
wore awakened winch can animate civilized or savaga 
man, the love of country and of independence. 

63^ A leader only was wanting to concentrate and direct 
their exertions, and Philip, of Pokanoket, sachem of a 
tribe lining within the boundaries of Plvmouth and Rhode 
Island, assttmed that honorable, but dangerous, station. 
His father was the friend, but he had ever been the ene- 
Vfft of the whites; 'and this enmity, arising from causes 
of national concern, had been embittered to vindictive ha* 
tred by their conduct towards his elder brother. This 
brother, being suspected of plotting against them, was 
sei:^ by a deta6hmen( of soldiers, and confined; and the 
indignity so wrought upon his pnoad spirit, as to produce n, 
fbver that put an end to his life, 

64. Philip inherited the authority and proud spirit of his 
brother. He exerted all the arts of intrigue, and po\feT» 
of persuasion, of which he was inaster, to induce the In 
dians, in all parts of New-England, to unite their efforts 
"Hr the destruction of the whites. He succeeded' in form- 
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Lag a confederacy, able to send into action between tbree 
and four thonsand warriors. 

65. The English were apprized of the plots of the In- 
dians, and made preparations to meet their hostilities. 
They hoped, however, that the threatened storm would 
PASS by, as others had, and that peace would be preserved. 
But the insolence of Philip, arid the number of his adhe« 
r^nts, increased daily; and, in June, 1675, some of them 
entered the town of Swanzey, in Plymouth, where, after 
slaughterii^g the cattle, and plundejing the houses, they 
fireaupon the inhabitants, killing and wounding several. 

66. The troops of that colony marched immediately to 
Swanzey, and were soon joined by % detachment from 
Massachusetts. The Indians Hed, and marked the course 
of their flight by burning the buildings, and fixing on poles, 
by the way side, the hands, scalps, and heads of Uie whites 
whom they had killed. The troops pursued, but unable to 
overtake them, returned to Swanzey. 

67. The whole country was alarmed, and the number d£ 
Toops augmented. By this array of force, Philip was m- 
luced to quit his residence at Mount Hope, and take post 
lear a swamp at Pocasset, now Tiverton. At. that phicei, 
ike English attacked him, but were repulsed. Sixteen 
whites were killed, and the Indians, by this success, were 
nade bolder. 

68. At this time, most of the settlements were sur- 
rounded by thick forests, and the Indians, lived intermixed , 
vith the whites. The former were acquainted, of course, 
viih the dwellings of the latter, with their roads, and 

\ tlaces of resort ; could watch their motions, and fall upon 
< hem in their defenceless and unguarded moments. ' Marijr 
nere shot dead as they opened their doors in the mom- 
i ig ; many while at work in their fields, and others while 
t ravelling to visit their neighbors, or places of worship. 
J>.t all times, at all places, in all employments, were their 
lives in jeopardy; and no one could tell but that, in the 
next moment, he should receive his death shot from his 
bum, the thicket, or the way side. 

69. Whenever the enemy assembled in force, detach- 
ments were sent against them ; if weaker than these, they 
would retreat; if stronjrer, assault and conquer tlieni. 
Defenceless villages were siiddenly attacked,* the hoases 
barned, and the men, women, and children killed j. or car- 
ried into captivity^i^Their ruin was the work of a inr 
ment ; and when a9j|fhplished, its authors vanished* ^^ 
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70* Thf^ colonies, losing iitdividaalS) fasailies and ril* 
ages, found their numbers sensibly diminished; their 
8|tiength impaired ; and be^an to apprehend even total ex- 
tinction. Nothing but a vigorous effort could save them. 
Whs commissioners met, and determined to despatch an 
lOxny of a thousand men, to attack the principal position 
of the enemy. Josiah Winslow, governor of Plymouth, 
was appointed commander-in-chief; and a solemn fast, to 
invoke the divine aid, was proclaimed throughout New- 
England. 

71. On the 18th of December, the different bodies of 
troops formed a junction at a pjace in the country of the 
Narragansets, about fifteen miles from the enemy. The 
weather was extremely cold, but the men, from necessity, 
passed the night, uncovered, in the fields. At dawn of 
day they began their inarch, wading through the deep 
«now, and at one o^clock, arrived near the enemy^s post, 
which was upon a rising ground, in the midst of a swamp. 
It was surrounded by paUsades, and on the outside of these 
was a fence of brush, a rod in width. 

72. Here was fought the most desperate battle recorded 
in the. early annals of the country. ^ It continued three 
bouxs. The English obtained a aecisive victory. One 
thousand Indian warriors were killed ; three hundred more, 
and as many women and children were made prisoners. 
But dearly was the victory purchased. Six brave cap- 
tains, and eighty men, were killed, and one hundred and 
fiity were wounded. 

73. pSwm this blow, the confederated Indians never re- 
covered ; but they still remained sufficiently strong to 
harass the settlements by continual inroads. In retalia- 
tion, the English sent several detachments into their ter- 
ritories, nearly all of which were successful. Captain 
Church, of Plymouth, and Captain Dennison, of Connecti- 
cut, were consjjicuous for their bravery and good fortunp. 

74. In the midst of these reverses, Fhilip remained firm 
and unshaken. His warriors were cut off; his chief men, 
his wife and family, were killed or taken prisoners ; and 
at these successive misfortunes, he is represented to have 
wept with a bitterness which proved him to possess the 
noolest of human virtues and affections ; but he disdained 
to listen to any offers of peace, i He even shot one of his 
nen, who proposed submission. At leugth, after being 
Itunted from swamp to swamp, he was himself shot, by 

he brother of the Indian he had killed. After his death 



Ab renmant of his ^^Uowera eitiier soliDdUed to the Eng* 
|i»h« or. united with distant tribes. 

75. Neyer was peace more welcome, for never had war 
been .nu^re distressing. The whole population was in 
mourning' for rehttives slain. Nearly a thousand houses 
had been burned, and goods and cattle of great value, had 
been plundered or destroyed. The colonies had contracted 
a heavy debt, which, their resources having been so much 
dinunished, they found an almost insupportable burden- 
But,, in their deepest distress, they forbore to apply to the 
mother country for assistance ; and this omission excited 
surpipe and jealousy. " You act," said a privy counsellor, 
*'as though} you were independent of our master's crown; 
and though poor, yet you are proud.'' 

76. In 1 680, New-Hampshhre, at the solicitation of John 
Mison, to whose ancestor a part of the territo^rv had been 
granted, was constituted a separate colony. Massachu- 
setts, apprehending the loss of Maine also, purchased of 
the heirs of Grorges, their claim to the soil ana jurisdiotioot 
for twelve hundred and fifty pounds. 

77. The disregard of the acts of trade had given sreat 
offence, to the mother- country, and the Governors of New- 
England were jperemptorily rec^uired to enforce them. But 
being enacted by a parliament in which the. colonies were 
not represented, they were regarded as violations of their 
rights, and continued to be evaded with in^mnity. Ed- 
ward Randolph was therefore sent over, commisaioned as 
inspects: of the customs in New-England. .He was also 
the bearer of a letter from the king, requiring that agents 
should be sent to the court of .Loudon, fully empowered to 
act kft the colonies. 

78. It was well understood to be the intention of the 
king to procure, from the agents, a surrender of the char- 
ters, or to annul them by a suit in his courts, that he inight 
hipiself place officers over the colonies, who would be sub- 
servient to his views. Tbe inhabitants of Massachusetts 
felt that to be deprived of their charter, which secured to 
them thie right oi self-government, would be the greatest 
of calamities ; and their agents were instructecU ii^. ^i^ 
emergency, to surrender it. This being known to the kins, 
a prosecution was instituted agednst the corporation, and, 
in 1684, a subservient court decreed that the charter should 
be cancelled. . 

79. All impediments to the exercise of the royal wil^ 
being thus z^Qmoved, king James established a tempor 
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Boireniment orer the colony, first appointing Jose^ Jhid* 
ley, and, in 1686, Sir £dmund Andross, governor. This 
latter appointment caused the most gloomy forebodings. 
Sir Edmmid had been governor of New- York, and it was 
known that his conduct there had been arbitrary and 
tyrannical. 

80. Havine; secured a majority in the council, he as* 
sumed control over the press, appointing Randolph license];. 
He established new and oppressive regulations concerning 
taxes, public worship, marriages, ana the settlemeht w 
estates. He, and, by his permission, his subordinate offi- 
cers, extorted enormous fees for their services. He de- 
clared that, the charter being cancelled, the old titles to 
land were of no validity, and compelled the inhabitants, in 
order to avoid suits before judges dependent on his will, to 
take out new patents, for which large sums were demanded* 

81. The hatred of ^he people was excited in proportion 
to their sufferings. In the beginning of 1689, a rumor 
reached Boston, that William, prince of Orange, had in 
vaded England, with the intention of dethroning the king 
Animated bv the hope of deliverance, the people rushed 
spontaneously to arms, took possession of the fort, seized 
Andross, Randolph, and other obnoxious persons, and 
placed them in confinement. A council of safety, consist- 
ing of their former magistrates, was then organized, to 
amninister the government until authentic intelligence 
should be received from England. 

82. In a few week^ a ship arrived, bringing the glad 
tidings that William and Mary were firmly seated on the 
throne. They were immediately proclaimed, in all the 
colonies, with unusual rejoicings. The people of Massa- 
chusetts applied for the restoratibn of their old, or the 
grant of a new charter. A definite answer was deferred, 
out the council was authorized to administer the govern- 
ment, according to the provisions of the old charter, until 
further directions should be given. Andross, Randolph, 
and others, were ordered home for trial. 

83. In this unsettled state of the country, the French 
in Canada and Nova Scotia, instigated the northern arid 
eastern Indians to commence hostilities ajcrainst the Eng- 
lish settlements. Dover and Salmon Falls, in New- 
Hampshire, Casco, in Maine, and Schenectady, in New- 
York^ were attacked by different parties of French amf 
Indians, and' the most shocking barbarities perpetrated 

^^e inhahitants. 
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94. Refla^diog Caoad«^ as the p^ji^eiI»l. ooyice of th^ 
xmseries, N^w-Eiigland and New-York formed the bold 
project of reducing it to subjection. By great exertion* 
they raised an army, which, under the command of Gene- 
ral Winth^op, was sent against Montreal, and. equipped a 
fieeU which, commanded by Sir WiUiam PhippSy wasd^K- 
tined to attack Quebec. 

85. Both returned*unsuccessful, disappointing the san- 
guine hopes of the people, and burdening them with a debt 
which they had not the ^neans of discharging. To pay 
off her troops, Massachusetts put in circulation bills of . 
credit, or paper money, an expedient which was afterwards 
often resorted to, and, though it afforded relief at the 
moment, produced, in. its consequences^ extensiTe and 
coipplioated mischief. 

. 86. In the mean time, a new <;harter had been granted 
to Massachusetts, which added Plymouth, Maine, and 
Nova Scotia, to her territory. The only privilege it al- 
lowed to the people was, the choice of representatives. 
These were to elect a council, and both bodies were ta 
constitute the legislative power. It reserved to the king 
the right of aiM;K>inting the goverAor and lieutenant gover« 
nor. To the governor it gave the power of rejecting lawst 
of negativing the choice of counsellors, of appointing all 
imlitaiy and judicial officers, of adljouruing and even of 
dissolvmg the assembly at pleasure. Laws, althou^ 
approved by him, might be abrogated by the kuig, within 
three years af^er their enactment. 

$7. The king, to render the new charter more acoepta* 
ble, appointed Sir William Phipps, a native ef the jprovincey 
governor, and in 1693, he arrived at Boston. The new 
government went into operation without any opposition 
from the inhabitants ; and aknost the first act of Sir Wil- 
liam Phipps and his council, was the institution of a court 
to trv, the unfortunate victims of popular delusion, accused 
of witchcraft, at Salem. 

,88. The belief in this supposed crime, had been so pre^ 
valent in £In^land, that parliament had enacted a law 
punishing it with death. tJnder this law, mvdtitudes had 
oeen tried and executed in that country, and two or three 
in Massachusetts, some of whom acknowledged they were 
guilty. Accounts of these trials and confessions, and 
particularly of some trials befcxre Sir Matthew Hale, a 
judge revered in the colonies, had been published and d^d- 
trimt^ throughout %h& country. Tliey were r^i in f 
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time of deep distress and gloom, by a people ratxaniRj 
sedate, and accustomed to regard with awe tne surprising 
find unaccountable incidents and appearances which, mtliis 
new world, were often presented to their contemplation. 

89. In Februaiy, 1692, a daughter and a niece of Mr. 
Paris, the minister of Salem, were afflicted with disor- 
ders affecting their bodies in the most sin^lar manner. 
The physicians, unable to account *for their contortions, 
pronounced them bewitched ; and the children, hearing of 
this, declared that an Indian woman, who lived in the 
house, was the cause of their torments. Mr. Paris con- 
curred witn the physicians. Several private fasts were 
kept at his house, and the gloom was increased by a 
solemn fast throughout the colony. 

90. The Indian woman confessed herself guilty. The 
children were visited, noticed, and pitied. This en- 
couraged them to persevere, and other children, either 
from sympathy or the desire of similar attehtions, exhibited 
similar contortions. A/'istracted old woman, and one 
who had been a long time confined to her bed, were added 
to tiie list of the aceused ; and, in the progress of the 
infatuation, womeR of mature age united with the children 
in their accusatioiis. 

91. The accused were multiplied in proportion to the 
accusers. Children accused their parents, and parents 
their children. A word from those who were supposed 
to be afflicted, occasioned the arrest of the devoted victim ; 
and so firmly convinced were the magistrates, that the 
prinee of darkness was in th^ midst of them, using human 
instruments to accomplish his purposes, that the slightest 
testimony was deemed sufficient to justiiy a conmiitmeat 
for trial. 

92. The court5 especially itistiiated for this purpose, held 
a session in June, and aflenrards several others by ad- 
journment. Many were tried, and received sentence of 
death. A few pleaded guilty. Several were convicted 
upon testimon}^', whibh, at other times, would not have 
induced susjHcion of an ordinary crime, and some upon 
testimony retracted after conviction. Nineteen were 
executed, and many yet remained to be tried. 

93. At this stage of the proceedings, the legislature 
estaUished, by law, a permanent court, by which the other 
was superseded, and fixed a distant day for its first ses- 
sion at Salem. In the mean time, the accusations ntolti- 
filed, and additional jails were required to hold the acou^ed. 
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Tbe impostors,. hardened by impumty and sooeess, as- 
cended from decrepid old women, to respectable charac- 
ters, and at length, in their ravings, named ministers of 
the gospel, and even the wife of the governor. 

94. The community were thrown into consternation. 
Each felt alarm for himself, his family, and friends. The 
shock roused them to reflection. They considered mar6 

' closely the character of the accusers ; the nature of the 
alleged crime ; the testimony, often contradictory and 
never explicit ; and more than all these, the high standing 
of some who were implicated ; and began to doiibt whether 
they had not been too credulous and precipitate. 

95. At the next term, the grand jury found indictments 
against fifty ; but, on trial, all were acquitted except three^ 
and them the governor reprieved. He also directed that 
all who were in prison should be set at liberty. A belief, 
however, of the truth of the charges, stUl lingered among 
the people, and prevented any prosecution of the impostors. 
That all were impostors, cannot be believed. Many must 
have acted under the influence of a disordered imagination, 
which the attendant circumstances were well cuculated 
to produce. 

96. Besides establishing courts of justice, the legisla- 
tm'e, at its first session under the new charter, passed a 
law which indicates the same independent spirit that af- 
terwards resisted the usurpations of the British parlia- 
ment. It provided that no tax should be imposea upon 
any of his majesty's subjects, or their estates, in tho pro- 
vince, but by the act and consent of the governor, council, 
and representatives of the people, in general court assem- 
bled. It is almost superfluous to say, that this law was 
disallowed by the king. 

97. The war with the French and Indians, which be- 
gan in 1690, was not yet terminated. For seven years 
were the frontier settlements harasSed by the savages ; 
and the JBnslish employed in expeditions against them. A 
history of these would consist only of repeated accounts 
of Indian cunning and barbarity, and of Endish enterprise . 
and fortitude. Peace between England and France, which 
took place in 1697, was soon followed by peace with the 
savages. 

98. But in a few years, war again broke out in Europe, 
which was the signal for hostilities in America. The first 
blow fell upon Deerfield. In February, 1704, it was srar* 
prised in the nigjit, about forty persons were killedi and 
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more than one hundred made prisoners, among w1|6d^ were 
Ij/Lr* Williams, the minister, and his family. The killed 
were scalped, and the prisoners conmiandea to prepare for 
along march to Canada. 

99. On the second day, Mrs. "^^Uiams was so exhausted 
with fatigue' that she could go no farther, v Her husband 
solicited permission to remain with her ; but the retreat- 
ing savages, according to their custom ii^ such cases, killed 
her and compelled him to proceed. Before the termina- 
tion of their journey, twenty more became unable to walk, 
and were in like manner sacrificed. Those who survived 
the journey to Canada were treated by the French with 
humanity ; and after a captivity of many years, most of 
them were redeemed^ and returned to their friends. 

100. New- York having agreed with the French and the 
western Indians to remain neutral, these were enabled to 

Sm their whole force upon Massachusetts and New- 
ami)6hire, the inhabitants of which, for ten y^rs, endured 
miseries peculiar to an Indian war, and more ctistressing 
than their descendants can well imagine. The enemy 
were at all times prowling about the frontier settlements, 
watching in concealment foj an opportunity to strike a 
sudden blow and fly with safety. The women and chil- 
dren retired into the garrisons ; the men left their fields un- 
cultivated, or labored with arms at their sides, and with sen- 
tinels at every point whence an attack could be apprehended. 

101. Yet notwithstanding these precautions, the enemy 
were often successful, killing sometimes an individual only, 
sometimes a whole family, sometimes a band of laborer, 
ten or twelve in number ; and so swift were they in their 
movements, that but few fell into the hands of the whites. 
It was computed, that the sum of one thousand pounds was 
expended for every Indian killed or made captive. 

102. In . 1707, Massachusetts, New-Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island despatched an armament against Fort Royal, 
in Nova Scotia, which was then in possession of the French. 
It returned without accomplishing its object. In 1710, 
New-England, assisted by a fleet furnished by the mother 
country, succeeded in reducing the place; and its name, J 
in compliment to queen Anne, was changed to Annapolis. 

103. The success of this enterprise encouragea tho 
commander, general Nicholson, to visit England and pro- 
pose an expe<^ition against Canada. His proposition wa9 
adopted, and in June, 1711, admiral Walker, with a flc?ei 
of fifteen ships of war, aad forty transports, bringing 
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tymy of Tetetan troops, arriTed at Boston. Taking <m 
board two additional regiments, he sailed from tliait port 
abottt the last of Jnly. At the same time, ffeneral Nionol- 
sOik repairisd to Albany to take command ^f the' trdope' Ihttt 
\7^tti to'proceed by land; 

104. When the fleet had advanced ten^ leagues! np th^d 
riVer SU Lawrence, the weifther became tempedthoos and 
^<^4^* ^ difference of opinion arose cofMs^erning the ^oars^ 
to TO puifsii^d, the English pilots rec6mmendingone course, 
andt the colonial another. The adoliiral, entertaining, like 
all other English (Ulcers, an opinion t>f the abilities of the 
eolbnists corresponding witH ifheir debehdent condyftion* 
fulopied the adrice of his own pilots. Pursaih^ the course 
they recommended, nine transports were dnven, ftboiit 
mimiight, upon the rocks and dashed to pieces. 

105. From every quarter cries of dbtress arose, con- 
veying, through the darkness, to those who were yet afloat, 
intelligence of the fate of their comrades and of their own 
danger. The shriek? of the drowning pleaded poweHully 
for assistance, but none could be afl<mied until the morn- 
ing dawned, when six or seven hundred, found floating on 
the scattered wrecks, were rescued from death, more than 
a thousand having sunk to rise no more. Not a single 
American was lost. 

106. Weakened by this terrible' disaster, the admiral 
determined to return to England, where he arrived in the 
month of Ootober. Thither misfortune attended him. 
On the fifteenth, his ship blew up and four hundred sea- 
men perished* The New-En^and troops returned to their 
homes, and Nicholson, having learned tne fate of the fleet, 
led back his troops to Albany. The next year the colonies 
found BO repose. In 1713, France and England made 
peace at Utrecht, .and, in the same year, peace was con- 
cluded with the Indians. 

107. Such was the destruction of lives in this War, that 
the poptUation of New-England was sensibly retarded. 
Her expenses were also enormous. Although the annual 
taxes paid by the inhabitants, were greater than in any 
other portion bf the British empire, yet the colonies mbtft 
exposed, were btirden^, at the close of the war, with a 
heavy debt, in the shape of bills of credit, or pajier money, 
which impeded their prosperity, perplexing individuals ana 
the government in all their transactions. 

108. In 1716, Samueil Shute, a colonel in the arriijr of 
the celebrated duke of Marlborough, was appointed gev^ 

s 
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«rnar* On his arriTal in the proTinoe, he fonnd the pecM 
p]e divided into two parties, one in favor of a ptiblic banlc, 
which had just been established, the other of the incor- 
poration of a private bank. He joined the former, thd 
latter of course became hostile ; and, led by a Mr. Cooke» 
opposed with virulence all his measures. 

109. In 17^0, this party, embraciog a m^'orify of the 
representatives, elected their leader speaker. The choice 
was coimnunicated to the ^vemor, who int^rpos^ hid 
negative. The house persisted in their choice, denying 
his light to interfere. The controversy continued several 
daysy when the governor dissolved the assembly, and 
du>e€ted that a new election should be made by the people. 

110. The charter not giving, in xcxpress terms, to the 
governor, the power to reject a speaker, the people resolved 
Jto support their representatives, and nearly all of them 
wsfe again elected. When met, to avoid a second disso- 
lution, they chose a Mr. lindall speaker ; but in a warm 
renonatrance to the governor, condemned his conduct, 
and re-asserted their sole and exclusive right to choose 
their presiding officer. 

111. The session was short, and but little was done that 
^d not dieupUv the angry feelinss of the house. Instead 
of six hrjnored pounds, the usuu grant to the governor for 
half a year's salary, they appropriated but five hundred, 
imd, as a mark of their displeasure, deferred that act imtil 
near the close of the session. 

113. A;t their next meeting, the same feelings prevailed 
and the same diminished sum was voted. The governor 
then informed them, that he had been instructed bv the 
king to recommend to the assembly, to establish for him a 
permanent and honorable salary. The house, aware of 
the importance of retaining the power of granting such 
sums as the p;overnor might merit by his conduct, replied, 
that the subject was new^ and expressed a wish that the 
eonrt miglit rise. With this request the governor complied. 

113* This disagreement continued, the ill temper of 
both parties increasing, through several subsequent ses- 
«ions* The representatives, confident of the support of 
the people, refused to establish a permanent salary for the 

governor, and often withheld the pittance they gave, until 
e had sanctioned those measures which they desired 
should be adopted. 

U4. His residence in the province bein^ rendered, by 
^48 dispate, unpleasant, he suddenly and pnvately quitted 
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h, in December, 17S9. Upon hi« infra] in EngSancIv ho 

exhibited charges against the nonse, of having made 
Various encroachments upon tue king's perogative, which 
the agents of the province were instructed to answer and 
repel. 

115. He remained in England until 17S8, when he 
resigned his office, and William Burnet, then governor of 
New- York, was appbinted his successor. In his first 
speech, he informeci the house that he had received posi- 
tive instructions from the king to insist on a permanent 
sahr^r. The representatives, generous of their money but 
tenacious of their rights, appropriated three hundred pounds 
for the expenses of bis journey, and fourteen hundred 
pounds towards his suf^rt, not specifying for what time. 
The first sum he accepted ; but absolutely declined re- 
ceiving any compensation for his servicer, except in the 
mode of a fixed salary. 

116. The delegjates were equally decided; and having 
transacted all their necessary business, requested the gov- 
ernor, by messaffe, to adjourn them. He replied, that he 
could not comi)Ty with their request, as, if he did, he 
should put it out of their power to pay immediate regard 
to the king's instructions. A few da^s afterwards, the 
request was again made and again demed. 

117. Messages, containing arguments and replies, were 
often interchanged by the parties. After two months had 
been consumed in the controversy, the governor, imagin- 
ing the members were influenced by the citizens of Bos- 
ton, transferred the general court to Salem. They were 
detained there two months ; were then allowed to return 
to their homes; were again assembletl after a short 
recess ; and nayinff sat seventeen days, were aeain ad- 
journed without exhibiting any symptoms of compliance. 

118. A new assembly was elected, and several sessions 
in the summer of 1739, displaying the same spirit as the 
former. In the mean time, information was transmitted 
from England, that the king approved the conduct of the 
governor, and condemned that of the house. Still the 
members continued inflexible. In August, they were 
removed to Cambridge, which served u> exasperate rather 
than to convince them. Here, however, the controversy 
was suspended, for a time, by the death of the gov- 
ernor, wnich was supposed to have been hastened by 
his unsuccessful contest with the house of representih 
tivds. 



1];9, His SHceestor was Mr, Bcklier^ ikea J^ptnt In 

iiiiglfind. As he bdonged to the popular party, his 
^^pointiQent gave rise to the expectation, that the mstruc- 
tion, to ehtain a permanent saliu^, was withdrawn. But 
from his first speech it appeared, that it yna not only 
iiiire9einded, hot en^sroed by a threat <kf puaiafain^it in 
^aae of refusal. 

120.- The house, imintimidated h|,the threat, refused. 
The goveimor, during the two first years of his adminis- 
tration, made sevenu attempts to induce them to comply. 
AH fiiilj»g, he endeavored to obtain a relaxation of hU 
instrttotions. Permission was at length granted that he 
might receive a particular sum, which was voted, and a 
^milar peimission was afterwards annually given. Thus 
ended a contest which prepared the people of Massachu- 
seftjts.to emlmrk in another in which more important rights 
were to be defended. 

131; Thede turbulent times were, soeeeeded hf a cahn 
which ooQtinued several years ; during which, nomver, 
the enemies of governor Belcher, by incessant nMsrepre- 
sentation, deprived him of the favor of the ministry in 
land. In 1740, he was removed from office, and Mr. 
William Slurley appointed in his place. 

122. In 1744,. war a^ain broke out between England aa4 
France, and the jcolomes were involved in its ciSamities. 
Their oommeice and fii^heries sn£fered great injury from 

Sivateers, fitted out at Louisburg, a fVenoh port, on case 
reton. Its situation gave it suoh importance^ that nearly 
six millions of dollars had been expended on its fortifica^ 
tipns. Mr. Yaughan, of New-Hampshire, who had ohen 
visited that place as a trader, conceived the project of an 
expedition aininst it. He communicated it to governor 
Shirley, and,l)eing ardent and enthusiastic, convinced hinv 
that the enten>nse was practicable, and inspired him with 
his own enthusiasm. « . 

' 123. Having exacted of the general court an path of 
secrecy, the governor, in January, 174S, communicated to 
them the project* Many heard it with amazement. So 
stroDg was the place, and so weak comparatively were the 
eomnies, that the thought of attacking it seemed rash and 
presumptuous. From respect to him, however, his pro* 
^poaal was referred to a committee ; they reported agamst 
U, the house accepted the report, and the members dis« 
jnissed from their minds all thoughts of the expedition* 
124, During the secret deliberations the people watched 
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'^h anxiely- to ascertaiii their oliject. The disclosure 
was made hy an honest member, who incautiously, in his 
fiimily devotions, prayed for the diyine blessing on the 
attempt, should it be made. The people were instantly 
struck with the advantage of possessmg the place. When 
the doeision was made raiown, a petition, si^^ed by a lai^^e 
number of merchants, was presented to the general court, 
praying them tocomply with the goremor's proposal. The 
subject was again discussed, and a vote in favor of the 
expisdition was passed by a majority of one. 

125. The question was now decided, and all who were 
before averse to the enterprise, united heartily with its 
supporters to carry it into execution. The other New- 
England colonies were solicited, and agreed to furnish 
assistance; and a boat was despatched to commodore 
Warren, in the West Indies, to mvite his co-operation. 
Colonel Pepperell was appointed conmiander-in-chief, and 
Roger Wolcott, of Connecticut, second in command. 

136. In two months, an army of more than four thousand 
men was enlisted, clothed, victualled, and e<}uipped for 
service, in the four New-England colonies, which did not 
then contain four hundred thousand inhabitants. On the 
&3d of March, the despatch boa: returned from the West 
•Indies, with advice that commodore Warren declined fur- 
nishing aid. This intelligence was kept secret. The 
troops of Massachusetts embarked, as though nothinff dis- 
eouraging had happened, and about the middle of April, ^ 
they, as well as those sent by Connecticut and New- 
Hampshire, arrived safe at Oanso. 

127. Commodore Warren had but just despatched his 
answer, when he received orders to repair to Boston with 
such ships as could be spared, and concert measures with 
l^emor Shirley for his majesty's service in North Ame- 
rica. He sailed instantly, but learning, in his course, that 
the transports had lefV Boston for Canso, be steered 
directly for that place, where he arrived on the 25d of 
Apirl. He added much to their naval strength, and much 
to that confidence, which, by promising, ensures victory. 

128. Several vessels of war, which had been senti^o 

cruise before Louisburg, had captured a number of French 

ships, and prevented any intelligence of the expedition 

from reaching the enemy. These vessels were daily m 

sight of the place, but were supposed to be privateers, and 

caused no alarm. The appearance of the fleet, on the 30th 

of April, gave the French the first intimation of their dangtr 

fi 9 
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1S0. The troops hatnedaaUlj hadie^ and t}» MXf diy 
a detachment of fqur hundred, marehnig roand the hilky 
i^roached within a mile of the ffrand bittery, eettina into 
to idl the boNises and stares on the way. Many of tneae 
fiontained piteh and tar, which produced a tyok teoke, 
that cmnidetely euTeic^d the invaders* The;fear» of the 
French were increased by their imoertailBfty. They inuh 
l^ined the whole army was coming opoir them, and, throw- 
ing tiieir powder into a well, deserted the battery, of whiclL 
the New-England troops took posseseion without loss. 
- 130. This was uncommon good fortune : but the most 
difficult labors of the siege remained to be perfoimed. 
The cannon were to- be dniwn nearly two mileSy orer a 
deep morass, in plain view, and within gun-shot, of the 
enemy's principal fortifications. For fourteen ni^s, the 
troops, with straps over their shoulders, and sinicing to 
their knees in mud, were employed in this senrice. 

131. The approaches were then begun in the mode wMeh 
aeemed most proper to the shrewd understanding of un« 
tau^t militia. Those officers, who were skilled u the art 
of war, talked of zigzags and epaulemenii ; but the troojps 
made themselTes merry with tne terms, and proceeded m 
their own way. By the 20th of May, they had erected 
five batteries, one of which mounted nve forty-two poun- 
ders, and did great execution. 

132. Meanwhile the fleet, cruising in the harbor, had 
heen equally successful. It captured a French riiip of 
aixty-four guns, loaded with stores for the garrison, to 
whom the loss was as distressing, as to the besiegers the 
capture was fortunate. English ships of war, were, be- 
aides, continuallv arriving, and added such strength to the 
fleet that a combined attack upon the town was resolved 
upon. The enemy, discovering this design, deemed it 
unwise to abide the hazard of an assault. On the 15lJi 
of June, the French commander proposed a cessation of 
hostilities, and, on the 17th capitulated. 

133. Intelligence of this event, flying swiftly through 
the colonies, diffiised great and universal joy. • And well 
might the citizens of r(ew-England be elated with the 
glad tidings. Without even a suggestion firom the mother 
country, they had projected, and, with but little assistanoe, 
had achieved, an enterprise of vast importance to hef and 
to them. Their commerce «id flsheries were now seenre, 
and their maritime cities relieved from all fear of attack 
"^m that quarter. 
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IH* Fraaoe^ find with resentment at her loMt londe 
#xti«orduuuy exerti<yn8 to retrieve it, and to inflict diaa- 
liaemeat on New-England. The next ausuner, she dea- 
jpatched to the Axnerican coast a powerful fleet, carrying a 
large niunber of soldiers. The news of its approach sprrad 
terror tlurou^hout New-England; but an uncommon sue* 
session of disasters, which the pious of that time attribut- 
ed to the speeiial interposition of Proyidence, deprived it 
of nil power to inflict injury. After remaining % short time 
on the coast, it returneMi to France, haying lost two admi- 
# rals, both of whom, it was supposed, put an end to their 
lives thfough chacrin ; haying also, bf tem^sts, been 
redaoed to one half its force, and effected nothing. 

; 135. In 1748^ peace was concluded, each party restoring 
ail its prisoners and conquests ; a striking, but not uncom- 
mon, ifiustration of the folly of war. Louisburg, though 
cc^Miuered by the colonies, was exch&nged, oy Great 
Britain, for territories which she had lost in Europe. 
New-England murmured at this iigustice; but what avail 
the murmurs of the weakt 

136- From this period to the commencement of the next 
French war, Imt few important events occurred in Massa- 
<cluisetts. The bU}s of credit, which the colony had issued 
to defray its enormous' expenditure, were redeemed by the 
^verranent, at their depreciated value. This example 
was foUowedj thoogh tardily, by the other governments. 
At the time of their redemption, they were worth no more, 
in some colonies, than one tenth, and in others, one twen* 
tieth, of the sum for which they had be.en issued. 
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CHAPTER m. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

With the history of Massacjiusetts, the parent of the 
New-Enriand colonies, that of New-Hampshire has been 
necessaruy Uended. A brief relation of some detached 
events, which occoned in the latter colony, will now be 

3^' John Mason, Ferdinand Gorges and others, having 
ebtained, of the Plymouth or New-England Company, 
grants of several tracts of land, lying north of Massachu- 
aettsi sent from England, in 1623, a few persons to bf ' 
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a settlemenU Part landed, and, for a short time, reihained 
at Little Harbor, on the west side of Piscatamia rhrer, and 
near its mouth. Here the first house was otdlt^ Which 
was called Mason Hall. The remainder, proceeding 
higher up the river, settled at Cocheco, afterwards called 
Dover. • . ' 

. 3. Fishing and trade being the principal obiects of these 
emigrants, their settlements increased slowly. In^l6d9j 
the territory situated between Merrimac and Piseataqua 
rivers, and extending sixty miles from the sea, was granted 
to Mason alone, aira then first called New-Hampshire.) 
In 1631, the first house was built at Portsmouth. 1 In 1638,' 
the Reverend John Wheelwright, who, ia 1629,* but pre- 
vious to the date of Mason's patent, had mirchased the 
land of the Inidians, laid the foundation of Exeter. The 
next year, thirty-five persons, residing in that town, 
combined and established civil govenmient. Within a 

fear or two afterwards, the inhabitants of Dover and 
Portsmouth followed their example, each town r^aining 
distinct and independent. 

> 4, In 1641, these little republics, distrusting their ability 
to protect themselves, formed a coalition with Massachu- 
setts, and long remained a part of that colony.. -The civil 
wars in England diverted the attention of Mason from his 
grant, and those who migrated to the country purchased 
of Wheelwriffht, the lands which they occupieo. In the 
war with Phifip, the settlements on Piseataqua and Oyster 
rivers, were attacked by the Indians, and suffered severely. 
5. In 1675, Robert Mason, grandson and heir of John 
Mason, applied to the king to obtain possession of the ter- 
ritory and rights which had been granted to his ancestor. 
Notice of tins application was given to MassachusettSt 
and the parties were heard before the king in council. 
In 1679, a decree was passed, that New-Hampshire should 
be constituted a separate province, to be ruled by a presi- 
dent and council, who were to be appointed by the king, 
and a house of representatives to be chosen by the people. 
N^o decision was made affecting the titles to land. 
p 6. The first assembly, consisting of eleven members, 
met, in 1680, at Portsmouth. At this session, a code of 
laws was adopted, of which the first, in a style worthy of 
freemen, declared, "that no act^ imposition, law, or Ordi- 
nance, should be imposed upon the inhabitants of the 
province, but such as should be made 1:^ the assembly^ 
and approved by the president and council.'* This was 
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im^tt yHn pnmoos to the enaetment of a maoSkX-h^ &i 
MMMckusottB* 

7. In thesoae year, Mason; who had been appointed tf 
member of the eouaciU arrived in the eolony . He assumed 
the title of lord pfoprietort claimed the soil as his propertyt 
and threatened to proseeute all who would not take from 
him leases of the lands thejr occupied. His pretensions 
were resisted by most of the inliabitantSy who claimed the 
ibe^simple of the soil by a more righteous, if not mor» 
legal title. 

8. The peace of the colcmy was lone disturbed by these 
coDflicting claims. At the head of those who oonteaded 
with Mason, stood msgor Waldron, of Dover. Against 
him, and many others, suits were instituted. No defence 
WS8 B^de, judgments were obtained, but so general was 
the hoistility to Mason, that he never dared to enforce them. 

9. Over Massachusetts and New-Hampshire, the same 
governor isually presided. After Andross was deposed* 
the inhabitaftts of the latter oolony desired to be incorpo* 
lated with their former brethren. Their reouest was 
opposed hy'Semuel Allen, who had purchased Ma&on's 
titfe, and was xefiised. Allen was made (governor of the 
colony, and, hy hit influence, John Usher, nis son*in-laW| 
waa appointed Ueutenant governor. Under his adminis* 
tiatipn^the disputes, occasioned by adverse claims to land* 
eontaoued to rafe with increstsed violence* Other suits 
wetie. instituted, and judgments obtained; but the shetiff 
was forcibly resisted, oy a powerful ecMBsbination* whenever 
he attempted to put tm plainti£f Iq possession, 

10. From IndnjQ wars this colony sufibred more than 
any of her sisters. The surprise of Dover« in 1689, yn» 
attended by circumstances of the most shocking barlNuity» 
That the natives had been cruelly injured by major Waldron, 
the prtnciinl citiaen, niay account for, u not extenuate, 
their ferocity in obtalninff revenge. 

11. Having determined upon their plan of attack, they 
employed more than their usual art, to lull the suspicions 
of the inhabitants* 8o civil and resi^tful was their 
behavior, that they often obtained permission to sleep in 
the fortified houses in the town. On the evening of the 
fatal night, they assembled in the neighborhood, and sent 
their women to apply for lodgii^gs, at the bouses devoted 
to destruction ; who were not only admitted, but were 
shown how they could open the doors should they hay^ 
occasion to go out in the night, 

' 4' 
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12. When all was quiet, the doors were opened and the 
mgpsX givon. The Indians rushed into Waldron^s house, 
and* hastened to his apartment. Awakened by the noisey 
he seized his sword and drove them back, but when 
returning for his other arms, was stunned with a hatchet, 
and fell, 'ihey then dragged him into his hdl, seated 
him in an elbow chair, upon a long table, and in8u]tin|[ly 
asked him, ^ who shall jud^e Indians now V^ After feasting 
upon provisions, which they compelled the rest of the 
family to procure, each one, with his knife, cut gashes 
across his breast, saying, " I cross out my aecomit." When, 
weakened with the loss of blood, he was about to fall from 
the table, his own sword was held under him, which put 
an end to his misery. 

13. At other houses, similar acts of cruelty were perpe* 
trated. In the whole, twenty-three persons were kfHed, 
twenty-nine earned prisoners to Canada, and mostly sold 
to the fVench. Remembering kindness as well as injofj. 
they spared one woman, who, thirteen years before, haa 
conferred a favor on one of the party. Many houses were 
burned, much property was plundered, and so expeditious 
were the Indians, that they had fled beyond reach befoie 
the neighboring people could be coUeoted. 

14. The war thus commenced was prosecuted with grest 
vigor. The French^ b^ giving premiums for scabs, and 
by purchasing the English prisoners, animated the Indians 
to exert all their activity and address,- and the frontier 
inhabitants endured the most aggravated sufferings. The 
settlements on Oyster river were again surprised ; twenty 
houses were burned, and nearly one hundred persons were 
killed or made prisoners. Other towns were - attacked, 
many persons slain, and ipany carried into captivity. The 
peace of Ryswick, in 1697, closed the distressing scene, 
in 1703, another war began, which continued ten years* 

15. In 1719, above one hundred fanulies, mostly Pres- 
byterians, emigrated from the north of Ireland, and settled 
the town of liOndon«lerry. They mtroduoed the foot 
spinning-wheel, the manufacture of linen, and the culture 
of potatoes. They were* industrious, hardy, and useful 
citizens. 

16. From 1723, to 1726, the inhabitants again suffered 
the afflictions of an Indian war. Following the example 
of the French, the government offered premiums fo^8calps, 
vhich induced seversd volunteer companies to undertake 
expeditions against the en^ny. One of these, commanded 

m 
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\^ cajytam Lovewelly was greatly distinguished, at firstly 
lis successes, and afterwards by its misfortunes. 

17. Long after the transfer from Mason to Allen, some 
defect in the conveyance was discovered, which rendered 
it ypid. In 174^, John Tufton, Mason, a descendant of 
the original grantee, claiming the lands possessed hy hi9 
ancestors, conveyed them, for fifteen hundred pounds, to 
twelve JjersoDS, subsequently called the Masonian prpprie- 
tors. They, to silence opposition, voluntarily relinquished 
their elaim to the lands already occupied by others. 

18. They also granted townships on the most liberal 
terms. Reserving certain portions of the land for them- 
selves, for the first settled ministers, and for schools, they 
required merely that the grantees should, within a limited 
time, erect viills and meeting houses, clear out roads, and 
settle ministers of the gospel. In process of time, nearly 
all the Masonian lands, being about one fourth of the whole, 
were, in this manner, granted ; and contention and lawsuits 
ceased to disturb the repose, and to impede the prosperity 
of the colony. 



..CHAPTER IV. 
CONNECTICUT. 

In 1631, viscount Say and Seal, lord Brodk, and others, 
obtained from the Plymouth Company, in England, a grant 
of the territory which now constitutes the state of Uon- 
necticot; and so little was then known of the geography 
of the new world, that the grant was made to extend, in 
longitude, from the Atlantic Ocean to the South Sea. In 
the same year, the Indians, living on Connecticut river, 
having invited the colony of Plymouth to make a settlement 
on their lands, governor Winslow, and others, visited the 
country, and selected a place near the mouth of the little 
river in Windsor, for the erection of a trading house. 

2. The Dutch at New- York, apprized of this project of 
the English, and determined to anticipate them, immedi- 
ately despatched a party, who erected a fort at Hartford. 
In September, 1633, a company from Plymouth, liavu^ 
prepared the frame of a house, put it on board a vessel, 
ani passing the fort, conveyed it to the place Pre/iously 
fielectad. In October, they raised, covered, and tortiHed 
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It 'witli pftlindeB. The Dutch, considering ftett iatnuieT&f 
Menu the uext year, a part^ of seventy men to drive them 
from the country, but findmg them strongly posted they 
rriuumv^Md the design* 

3. In die autumn of 1635, many of the hihabitants of 
Dorchester and Watertown, m Massachusetts, having 
heard of the fertile meadows on Connecticut river, re- 
moved thithec, and began settlements at Weathersfl^Id 
snd Windsor* During the next winter, their sufferings 
from famine were extreme. So destitute were thev of 
movisioBS, that many, in dreaa of starvation, returned, in 
l)ecember, to Massachusetts. In their journey through 
the drearv wilderness, at this inclement season,* they en« 
4So<nnter^ indescribable hardships. 

4. In the same autumn, Mr. Winthrop arrivdd fronk 
l&i^land, with instructions from the patentees to erect a 
fort at the month of the river, and make the requisite 
l^eparatidin for planting a colony. The* fort was but just 
completed when a party, sent, for the same purpose, by 
the Dutch, at New- York, arrived in a vessel, but were 
not permitted to land. 

5. The next spring, those who had been compelled by 
&mine to revisit MassachuiiiBtts, returned to Connecticut. 
In June, the Revei<end Mr. Hooker, of Cambridse, and 
about one hundred men, women, and children, belonging 
to his congregation, travelling through the wilderness^ 
laid the foundation of Hartford. Thej were nearly two 
wedcs on their journey ; they drove their cattle with them» 
and subsisted, bv the way, upon the milk of their cows. 

6. In 1637, all the settlements in New England were 
involved in hostilities with the Pequods, a tribe of Indians 
uihabiting New London and the country around it. Some 
account of this war has been given in the history of Mas- 
sachusetts.^ Previous to any expedition against them, 
ther had kflled many of the emiffrants to Coimecticut, 
had captured others, and tortured tnem to death. In the 
short war which followed, their surviving brethren, for 
bravery in battle and fortitude in suffering, were not snr* 
passedby any portion of the English troops. 

7. At first, the emigrants acknowledged the authority 
of Massachusetts. In January, 1639, the freemen, having 

' convened at Hartford, adopted a constitution fur them* 
selves. They ordained that two general courts, or assem- 
blies, should be held annually, one in April, the other in. 
fi^tember ; that at the court held in April, styled the court 
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cf eleoHon, the freemen' should choose a gOTeni0r» tix 
magistTateSy and all the puhlic ofiicers ; that to the otho^ 
the seyeral towns shotild send deputies, who, m eot^jono* 
tion with the goremor and magistrates, were authorized 
to enact laws, and perform all neoessaiy pnUic s«nriee«» 
No general court could be adjourned ordissolyed, withoot 
the consent of a major part ik the members. 

8. In the same year, George Fenwick, one of the 
patentees^ came oyer with his ramily, and settled at the 
mouth of the riyer. In honor of brd Say and Seid, and 
lord Brook, he called the place Sayhrook. Others aft^« 
wards j(»ned him ; and for seyeral years, they were coy« 
emed by their own magistrates and laws. In 1644^ llifr. 
Fenwick, for seyen thousand dollars, assigned to the 
general court of Connecticut, the fort at Saybrook, and 
all the ri^ts conferred by the patent from the Plymouth 
company m England. This settlement then became a part 
of the colony. The claim of Plymouth colony, founded 
upon their haying first made an establbhment at Windsor, 
had been ^eyiously purchased. 

9. In the mean time, another colony had been planted 
within the limits of the Connecticut patent. In June, 1637, 
two large ships arriyed at lloston, from En^and, naying 
on board Mr. Dayenport, Mr. Eaton, and many othersi 
whom pious motiyes had impelled to emigrate to New^ 
England. Being highly respectable, and some of them 
possessing great wealth, the general court of Massachu* 
setts, desirous of detaining them in the colony, offered 
them any place they might select for a plantation. 

10. Wishing, however, to institute a ciyil and religions 
community, conforming in all things to their peculiar 
principles, they removed, the next year, to Qmnnipac, 
which they called New Haven. Soon after their arriyal, 
at the ckMse of a day of fasting and prayer, they subscribed 
what they termed a plantation covenant, solemnly binding 
themselyes, ** until otherwise ordered, to be goyemed in 
aU tMngs, of a civil as well as religious eoncem, by the 
rules which the scripture held forth to them." They pur- 
chased of the natives, large tracts of land ; and laid out 

.their towns in squares, designing it for a great and elegant 
city. 

11. In 1639, all the free planters, assembled in a large 
bam, proceeded to lay the foundation of their civil and 
religious polity. They resolved that none but church 
members shodid be allowed the privilege of yotmg, <a be 
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eiscted to office ; that all th<e freemen should annnalljr 
assemble tuid elect the officers of the colony ; and that 
the word of God should be the only rule ior ordering the 
iffairs of the commonwealth* Such was the original coi^ 
stitation of New-Hav^i ; but as the population increased, 
and new towns were settled, dlfierent regulations were 
adopted, and the institutions and laws became gradually, 
assimilated' to those of Connecticut. 

12. With the Dutch at New- York, both colonie* bad 
constant and vexatious disputes. The former claiined all 
the territory as £ir east as Connecticut river j the latt» 
complaint that the Dutch often plundered their property : 
that they sold guns and ammunition to the Indians, and 
even encouraged them to make war upon the English. 
The fcir of attack from that quarter, was one of the rea^ 
sons which, in 1643, induced the colonies of New*£n£^d 
to form a confederation for their mutual defence. 
Vl3. In 1660, a treaty of amity and partition was con- 
t^ltided at Hartford, between the English and Dutch, the 
latter relinquishing their claim to the territory oi Connec- 
ticut, except the lands which they actually occupied. 
Soon after^ England and Holland were involved in war 
with each other, but their colonies in America agreed to 
remain at peace. Notwithstanding this agreement, the 
Dutch governor was detected in concertinff with the In* 
dians a plot for the total extirpation of the Endish. 

14. Connecticut and New-Haven were alarmed; a 
meeting of the commissioners of the united colonies, was 
called, and evidence of the plot laid before them. A 
majority was in favor of war ; but the ^colony of Massa- 
chusetts, being remote from the danger, was averse to it. 
As she was much stronger than either of the others, it 
was, at the suggestion of her deputies, resolved, that 
agents should first be sent to demand of the Dutch gov- 
ernor an explanation of his conduct. 

15. The agents obtained no satisfactory explanation. 
On their return, another meeting of the commissioners 
was held at Boston, additional testimony was laid before 
them, and several ministers of Massachusetts were invited 
to assist ^t their deliberations, a practice not unusual at 
that period. 

16. The opinion of these ministers being reouested, 
they observed, ** that the proofs of the execrable plotr 
tending to the destruction of the dear saints of God, were 
of such weight as to induce them to believe the realitjr 
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of it ; yet they were not so folly conclusive as to bear up 
their hearts with the folness of persuasion which was 
meet in commending the case to God in prayer, and to 
the people in exhortations ; and that it would be safest for , 
the colonies to forbear the use of the sword." 

17. But all the commissioners, except one, were of 
opinion that recent aggressions justified, and self preser- 
vation dictated, an appeal to the sword. They w;ere about 

' to declare war, when the general court of Massachusetts, 
in direct violation of i>ne of the articles of the confedera- 
tion, resolved, " that no determination of the commission- 
ers, though all should agree, should bind the colony to 
engage in hostilities." 

18, At this declaration, Connecticut and New-Haven 
felt alarmed and indignant. They considered the other 
colonies too weak, without the assistance of Massachu- 
setts, to contend with the Dutch and their Indian' allies. 
They argued, entreated, and remonstrated, but she contin- 
ued inflexible. They then represented their danger to 
Cromwell, and implored his assistance.' He, with his 
usual promptitude, sent a fleet for their protection, and for 
the conquest of their enemies ; but peace in Europe, intelli- 
gence of which reached New-England Soon afler the arrival 
of the fleet, saved the Dutch from subjugation, and rel'eved 
the colonies from the dread of massacre. 

19, After Charles II was restored lb the throne, Con- 
necticut applie^d to him for a royal charter. A trifling 
circumstance induced him, forgetting all his arbitrary 
ma^ms, to comply with her wishes to their utmost extent. 
"Her agent, Mr. Winthrop, having an extraordin?^ry ring, 
which had been given to his grandfather by Charles I, 
presented U to his son. He immediately granted a char- 
ter, more liberal in its provisions than any that had yet 
been granted, and connrming, in , every particular, the 
constitution which the people had themselves adopted. 

20. This charter comprehended New-Haven ; but, for 
several years, the people of that colony utterly refused t6 
consent to the union. In this opposition to the cortimands 
of the king, and the remonstrances of Connecticut, they 
persevered until 1665, when the apprehension^ of the 
appointment of a general governor, and. of their being 
united with some other colony, having a charter less favor- 
lible to liberty, impelled them, though reluctantly, to yifcid. 

21. In the war with Philip, which began in 1675, Con- 
necticut suffered less than her sister colonies. Her aic" 
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however, in fiill proportion to her strensth, wis alwa;^* 
fieely afforded i and no troops surpassed her Tolunteers in 
bravery and enterprise. A large number, and many of 
them officers, were killed at the assault upon the fort at 
Narraraiset. 

8d* .In 1686, king James II, desirous of annulling, not 
only the charters which had been granted to bis English 
cities, but those also which had been granted to his Ameri- 
can colonies, summoned the goyemor of Connecticut to 
appear and show cause why her charter should not be 
declared roid. And Sir Edmund Andross, who had been 
appointed goremor of New-England, advised the colonyt 
as the course best calculated to ensure the ^pod will of 
his mijesty, to resign it voluntarily into his hands, he 
having been instructed to receive it. But the peoole 
estiffisted too highly the privileges it conferred to surrenaer 
It anUl necessity compelled them. 

33. Sir Edmund, therefore, repaired, with a body of 
tioofMi, ta Hartford, when the assembly were in session* 
and demanded of them the charter. They hesitated and 
4ebated until evening* It was then produced and laid upon 
«hte table, a large number of iteople being present. Sud- 
4enly,the candies were extinguished, 'mth counterfeited 
baste, th^ were again relighted ; but the charter could no 
where be Mund. In the danc, it had fieen privately carried 
eft, bf a cttpCain Wadsworth, and concealed in a hollow 
tree* Sir Edmund, however, assumed the government of 
the eotony, and ruled with the same absolute sway, thou^ 
not with the same oppressive tyranny, as in Massachusetts. 

34. When James was driven from his throne and kinfih 
dom, and his governor deposed, Connecticut resumed her 
former govermnent. The assembly voted a flattering 
address to king William. The suit, instituted for the 
Burpose of annulling her charter, was abandoned ; and her 
inhabitants, while enjoying greater privileges than any of 
their brethren, had reason to congratulate themselves upon 
their address and good fortune in preserving them. 

25. But, not long afterwards, they were again called 
upon to defend these privileges from encroachment. la 
1693, colonel Fletcher was appointed governor of New- 
York, and was authorized, by his commission, to take 
command of the militia of Connecticut. This power 
having been given, by the charter, to the governor of the 
colony, he determined not to relinquish it, and in thi$ 
determination was supported by the people. 
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8^. The next year, when the ffeneral court were m 
sefiskm, celonel Fletcher repaired toHartford, and required 
that the militia of the colony should be placed under his 
commaiid. This was resolutely refused. He then ordered 
the trainbands of the city to be assembled. This being 
done, he appeared before them, and directed Ms aid .to reaa 
to^them his commission and instructions from the king. 

S7^ Oag;ain Wadsworth, the senior officer of the niUitia 
present, ifttantly ordered the drums to beat, and such was 
the noise, that nothing else could be heard. Colonel 
Fletcher commanded silenee ; and again his aid began to 
read. " Drum, drum, I say," eicclaimed Wadsworth, and 
a command so acceptable to the players, was obeyed with 
spirit. Once more the colonel commanded silence, and a 
pause ensued. " Drum, drum, I say," cried the captain^ 
and turning to governor Fletcher, addressed him, with 
energy in bis voice and meaning in his looks, ^'If i am 
interrnp^ed aeain, I will make the sun shine through you 
in a moment." 

. 38. Deeming it unwise to contend with such a spirit, 
colonel Fletcher desisted, left Hertford. the next night, 
and returned to New- York. A representation of the 
opposing claims being made to the king, he decided that 
the governor of Connecticut should have the command of 
the militia ; but in time of war, a certain number shoulfi 
be placed under the orders of Fletcher. 

29. In 1700, Yale college was founded. It owes its 
existence to the beneficence and public spirit of the clergy. 
It was first established at Saybrook; and, in 1703, th0 
ftrat degrees were there conferred. Elihu Yale made 
several donations to the institution, and from him it derives 
the name it bears. A succession of able instructers has 
niaed it to the second rank among the literary institutions 
of the country. 

30^ In 1708, an act was passed by the legiislature, 
requiting the mini&;ters and dele^tes^f churches to meet 
and form an ecclesiastical constitution for the colony. A 
meeting was in consequence held at Saybrook, the, result 
of which wa» the celebrated Saybrook platform. At the 
subsequent session of the legislature, it was enacted that 
all the churches, united according to thi^ platform, should 
be owned as established by law, allowing, however^ to 
other churches, the right of exercising worship and disci^ 
pline in their own way, according to their consciences. 
3i. In the several abortive attemptsto reduce the French 
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flettleneutt in Canada, and in the expeditioD asaiBft Lonia^ 
iMirg, Connecticiit fbrniahed her loll quota of Hoooa* and 
bore her ptropottion of the ezpenaes. Of theae« a matovy 
fa elaewhere ipTeB. After the death of Philip, moat of the 
Indiana abandoned her territorv, and seldom rettumed to 
HMdeat iitfe inhabitants ; who, livinff in the etyoyaaent «f 
all the priTilegea they deaired, felt. no indoeement, and 
were aflorded no opportunity, to perfonn snclw actions as 
enliven the pages of histoiy. * 



CHAPTER V. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

RooBB WiUJAMS, who was banished from Maasai^a- 
aetta, for avowing the doctrine, that the civil maffistrate is 
bound to grant equal protection to every denomination of 
Christians, a doctrine too liberal for the age in whieh he 
lived, repaired to Secconk, where he procured a grant of 
land from the Indians. Being^ informed, by the governor 
of Plymouth, that the land waa within the limits of that 
colony, he proceeded to Mooshausic, where, in 1636, with 
those friends rrho followed j^iim, he began a plantation. 

d. He purchased the land of the Indians, and, innratefid 
aeknowledgment of the Sdndness of heaven, he ciuled the 
place Providence. Acting in conformity with the wise 
and liberal principle, for avowing and maintaining which, 
he had suffered banishment, he allowed entire freedom of 
conscience to all who came within his borders. And to 
him must be given the pory of having first set a practical 
exanq>le of the equal to&ration of all religious sects in the 
same political community. 

3. 'His benevolence was not confined to his civilized 
brethren. He labored to enlighten, improve, and conciliate 
the savagea. He learned their language, travelled among 
them, and gained the entire confiaence of their cfaiefe. 
He had often the happiness, by his infhienoe over them, 
of saving from ii\jury tne colony that had proclaimed him 
an outlaw, and driven him into the wilderness. 

4. In 1638, William Coddington, and seventeen others, 
being persecuted for their mligious tenets in Massachusetts, 
followed Williams to Providence. By his advice, they 

'Tchased of the Indians the island of Aquetnec, now 
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cdled Rhode Island, and remoyed thither. Coddix^[ton 
was chosen their jud^e, or chief maeistrate. The fertility 
of the soil« and the to^ration of all christian sects, attracted 
numerous emigrants from the adjacent settlements. 

5. When the New-England colonies, in 1643, formed 
their memorable confederacy, Rhode Island* applied to be 
admitted a member. Plymouth objected ; asserting that 
the settlements were within her boundaries. The com- 
missioners decided that Rhode Island might enjo^ all the 
adyantages of the confederacy, if she would submit to the 
jurisdiction of Plymouth. She declined, proudly preferring 
independence to all the benefits of dependent umon. 

6. In 1644, Williams, hayine been sent to England as 
asent for both settlements, obtained of the Plymouth 
Com])any,a patent for the territory, and permission for the 
inhabitants to institute a goyemment for themselyes. In 
1647, delegates chosen by the ft'eemen, held a general 
assembly at Portsmouth, organized a goyemment, and 
established a code of laws. The executiye power was 
confided to a president and four assistants. 

7. Upon the application of the inhabitants, the long, in 
1663, granted a charter to Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations. The supreme, or legislatiye power, was to 
be exercised by an assembly, which was to consist of the 
goyemor, of ten assistants, and of representatiyes from 
the seyeral towns, all to be chosen by the freemen. This 
assembly granted to all christian sects, except Roman 
Catholics, the right of yoting. In 1665, they authorized, 
by law, the seizure of the estates of Quakers, who refused 
to assist in defending the cblony ; but this law, being genci- 
rally condemned by the people, was neyer executed. 

8. When Andross was made goyemor oyer New-Eng- 
land, he dissolyed the charter goyemment of Rhode Islana, 
and ruled the colony, with the assistance of a eouneil 
appointed by himself. Afler he was imprisoned, at Bostdn, 
the .freemen met at Newport, and yoted to resume their 
charter. All the officers who, three years before, had been 
displaced, were restored. 

9. The beneyolence, justice, and pacific policy- of Wfl- 
liams, secured to the colony an almost total exempttoQ 
from Indian hostility. In 1730, the number of inhabitants 
was 18,000 ; in 1761, it was 40,000. Brown Uniyersi^r 
was founded, at Warren, in 1764, and was renioved, afew 
years afler, to Proyidence. Its founder was Niehofa" 

' Browa, «4io^ye to the institution five thousand dolb- 



CHAPTER VI. 

NEW-YORK. 

In 1609, Henrj Hudson, an Englishman, but sailing in 
the sendee of the Dutch East India Company, discovered 
Long Island, the harbor of Ne\v«York, and the river to 
which his name has been given. In 1613, several Dutch 
merchants, to whom the rep\iblic of Holland had granted 
the exclusive right of trading to this part of America, 
erected a fort near Albany, which they named fort Orange, 
and a few trading houses on the islana of New- York, then 
called, by the Indians, Manhattan. 

2. In the same year, captain Argal, who had been sent 
by Virginia to drive the French from their settlements on 
the bay of Fundy, visited, on his return, the Dutch op 
Hudson's river. Claiming the country for his nation, by 
right of prior discovery, he demanded the acknowledgment 
01 its authority. Being few in number, they prudently 
finibmitted, without attempting to resist. 

3. But, receiving a reinforcement, the next year, they 
again asserted the right of Holland to the country, and 
erected fort Amsterdam, on the south end of the island. 
The English, for many years, forebore to interfere in their 
pursuits or claims. In 1621, the republic, desirous ,of 
founding a colony in America, granted to the Dutch West 
India Company, an extensive territory on both sides of 
the Hudson. The country was called New-Netherlands. 
The boundaries were not accurately defined, but were 
considered, by the company, as including Connecticut river 
at the north, and Delaware river at the south. 

4. In 1623, they erected a fort on the Delaware, which 
ihey called Nassau ; and, ten years aflewards, another on 
the Oonnecticnt, wluch they called Good Hope. Near the 
former, the Swedes had a settlement. From the inter- 
fering claims of the two nations,^ quarrels arose between 
the settlers, which, after continuing several years, termi- 
nated in the subju^tion of the Swedes. Towards the 
Ibrt on the Connecticut, the settlements of the English 
rapidly approached* and soon occasioned (^putes, which 
hid a longer duration and a different result. 

6. The Datcfa did not escape the calamity of war with 

<he savages. Hostilities commenced in 1643, continued 

''▼ttal yetrSf and weie T£jy destroetiye to both paztiea. 
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'William Kieft. the governor of the New-Netherlandsy. 
invited captain Underhill, who had been a soldier in Europe^ 
and had xnade himself conspicuous in New-Hampshire, 07 
his eccentricities in religion and conduct, to take comma *a 
of his troops. Collecting a flying party of one hundred and 
fifty men, he was enabled to preserve the Dutch settlements 
frqp total destruction. The number of Indians, whom ha 
Jdfled in the course of the war, was supposed to exceed 
four h^mdred. In 1646, a severe battle was fought on that 
part of Horse»neck caUed Strickland^s Plain. The Dutch 
were victorious ; on both sides great numbers were slain ; 
and for a eentury afterwards the graves of the dead were 
distinctly visible. 

6. In 1650, Peter Stuyvesant, theii the able governor 
of the New-Netherlands, met the commissioners of the 
New-England colonies at Hartford, where, after much 
altercation, a line of partition between their respective 
territories was fixed by mutual agreement. Long Island 
was divided between them ; the Dutch retained the lands 
which they occupied in Connecticut, surrendering their 
claim to the residue. 

7. But Charles II, denying their right to any portion of 
the countnr, detennined to expel them from it. In 1 664, 
he ffranted to his brother, the duke of York and Albany, 
all tne territory between Nova Scotia and Delaware bay ; 
find though England and Holland were then at peace, 
immediately sent three ships and three hundred troops to 
put him in possession of his grant. Colonel Robert Nichols 
conducted the expedition. The squadron, having visited 
Boston, reached the place of its destination in August. 

8. The commander summoned governor Stuyvesant to 
surrender the town, promising to secure to the inhabitants 
their lives, liberty, and property. At first, he refused: 
but the magistrates and people, allured by the profferea 
terms, constrained him to consent. Fort Orange surren- 
dered, soon after, to Sir George Carteret. In compliment 
to the duke, the name, Manhattan, was changed to New^^ 
York, and Orange to Albany. 

9. Nichols assumed the government of the country he 
had conquered^ and continued, for three years, to rule over 
it, with absolute power, but with creat lenity and justice. 
Diiring his administration, New- x grk was made a city. 
Upon his return to England, he was succeeded by colonel 
Lovelace, who administered the government with ep'*"' 
moderation* 
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10. 'In 1673, England and Holland being then at war, a 
few Dutch ships were despatched to reconquer the country. 
On their arrival at Staten Island, a short distance ^om the 
city, John Manning^ who had command of the fort, sent 
down a messenger and treacherously made terms with the 
enemy. The Dutch sailed up the harbor, landed their 
men, and took possession of the fort and city, without 
firing or receiving a shot. 

" 11. Captain Ajithony Colve was appointed governor, but , 
he retained the authority for a few months only. The 
next year, yeace was concluded, and the country restored 
to the Enshsh,. The duke obtained a new patent, confirm- 
ing his title to the province, and appointed major Androssy 
the same who was afterwards the tyrant of New-England> 
to be governor over his territories in America. 

12, Neither the administration of Andross, nor that of 
his successor, Anthony Brockholst, was distinguished by 
any remarkable event. In 1682, colonel Thomas Dongan» 
who, as well as the duke, was a Roman ^atholic, was 
appointed governor, and the next year arrived in the colony. 
Uitil this time, the governor and council had possessed 
absolute power. The inhabitants, who, whether Dutch 
or English, were born the subjects of a state comparatively 
free, having^, in an address to the dulce, claimed a share in 
the legislative authority, colonel Dongan was directed' to 
allow the freeholders to meet and choose representatives. 

13^ On the 17th of October, the first assembly met, 
consisting of the council and eighteen representatives^ 
By the declaration of the governor, they were invested 
with the sole power of enacting laws and levyinff taxe&; 
but the laws could have no force until ratified by the duke. 
With this participation of power, the people were gratified 
and contented ; and the colony began to en^y the mestim* 
able advantages of a regular government. 

14.' The interior of New- York was originally inhabited 
by a confederacy which consisted at first of five, and after- 
wards of six, nations of Indians./ This confederacy was 
formed for mutual defence a^inst the Algonquins, a power- 
ful Canadian nation, and displayed much of the wisdom 
and sagacity which mark the institutions of a civilized 
people. By their union, they had become formidable to 
the surrounding tribes. ( Being the allies of the English, 
the French were alarmed at their successes, and became 
jealous of their power. 

i-**. In 1684, De la Barre, the governor of Canada, 
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manclied t<) attack them, with ananny of seventeeii hon* 
died men. His troops suffered so mach from hardships, 
^mine, and sickness, that he was comi>elled to ask peace 
of those whom he had pome to exterminate. He invited 
tbe chiefs of the five nations to meet him at his camp, 
and those of three of them accepted the invitation. 
Standing in a circle, formed by the chiefs and his own 
oiSieers, 'he addressed a speech to Garrangula, of the 
Onondaijp tribe, in which he accused the comederates of 
condactmg the English to the trading grounds of the 
French, and threatened them with war and extermination 
if they did not alter their behayior. 

16. Garranffula, knowing the distresses of the French 
troops, heard these threats with contempt. After walking 
Are or six times round the circle, he addressed ^the fc^ow- 
ing bold and sarcastic language to De la Barre, calling him 
Yonnondio, and the English governor, Corlear. 

17. ** Yonnondio, I honor you, and the warriors that are 
with me likewise honor you. Your interpreter has finished 
your speech ; I now begin mine. My words make haste 
to reach your ears ; hearken to them. Yonnondio, you 
must have believed? when you lefl Quebec, that the sun 
had consumed ail the forests which render our country 
inaccessible, to the French, or that the great lakes had 
overflown their banks and surrounded our castles, so that 
it was impossible for us to get out of them. Yes, Yon- 
nondio, you must have dreamed so, and the curiosity of so 

Sreat a wonder has brought you so far. Now you are un- 
eceived, for I, and the warriors here present, are come to 
assure you, that the Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagos, Oney- 
does, and Mohawks, are yet alive. 

18. " I thank you, in their name, for bringing back into 
their country the pipe of peace, which your predecessor 
reC'Cived from their hands. It was happy for yon that 
you 'left under eround that murdering hatchet which has 
been so often dyed in the blood of the French. Hear, 
Yonnondio, I do not sleep; I have my .eyes open, and the 
sun which enlightens me, discovers to me a great captain, 
at the head of a company of soldiers, who speaks as if he 
was dreaming. He says that he only came to smoke the 
great pipe of peace with the Onondagos. But Garranffula 
says, that he sees the conttaiy ; that it was to knock them 
on the head, if sickness had not weakened the arms of 
the Fi-ench. 

1 9 •* We carried the English to our lakes, to trade ther~ 
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vitk the Ut&wawas, and Quatoghies, as the Adirondaes. 
^ou^t the French to our castles to cany on a trade which 
the English say is theirs. We are horn free ; we neithei 
depend on Yonnondio nor Corlear. We may |0 where we 
please, and buy and seU what we please. If your tlUea 
are your slaves, use them as such; command them to 
receive no other but ydur people. 

20. ''Hear, Yonnondio; what I say is the voice of all 
the Five Nations. When thev buried the hatchet at 
Oadaracui, in the middle of the rort, they planted the tree 
of peace in the same place, to be there carefully preserved, 
that instead of a retreat for soldiers, the fort might be a 
rendezvous for merchants. Take care that the many 
soldiers who appear there, do not choke the tree of peace^ 
and prevent it from covering your country and onrs with 
its branches. I assure you that our warriors shall dance 
under its leaves, and will never dig up the hatchet to cut 
it down, till their brother Yonnondio or Corlear shall 
invade the country which the Great Spirit has given to 
our ancestors." 

21. De la Barre was mortified and enraged at this bold 
reply; but, submitting to necessity, he concluded a treaty 
of peace, and returned to Montreal. • His successor, Dd 
Nonville, led a larger army against the confederates ; but 
fell into an ambuscade and was defeated. These wan 
within the limits of the colony, kept colonel Dongan 
actively employed, and served to perpetuate the enmity of 
the Indians against the French, and their attachment to 
the English* 

22^' la the mean time, the duke of York ascended the 
throne of England. Cladming unlimited authority as king, 
and professing the Catholic religion, he vns hated and 
feared by a great portion of the inhabitants, who were 
devoted to the cause of freedom, and to the principles of 
the Protestants^ The governor was also an ooject of their 
dislike and distrust. Catholics, countenanced by him, 
repaired in great numbers to the colony, and pious protest- 
aats trembled for their religioru 

23. In the beginning of the year 1689, information was 
received from England that the people had resolved to 
dethrone their sovereign, and offer the crown to William, 
prince of Orange ; and from Massachusetts, that the citizens 
nad deposed and imprisoned Sir Edmund Andross, their 
governor. This encouraged the disaffected, and presented 

1 example for their imitation* 
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^4i(S^vMk lnditia'ca|)taiti«.«8^0inbM' to ^ttfeeiteine on 
tKe m^slstnrM €xpedi«nt te be adored.- Of theae^ inoob 
Leifilet wk^ the moeft aetire^ He was destdiute of eveigr 
qua:Meatl(^n neoessaiy to condticik a diffioulti entarpris^i 
but pbssefilsed. the esteem and confidence ol. the- otW 
ofiieersv and of the people^ Milbbnid, his 90B4n<']AV^ 
conceited a8' hie Biettsciree) and eontroUed his coiidncti .: 

^, Thef determiiied to obtain posseasioa of the; linf* 
Leisler entere<l i% whh fifty meft, and pubikhad- a dediKftr 
tion In farotir of the prince^ of Orange^ The magistriEttes 
and tnost resj^ectable oitkens discorartetiafiieed the iaro<f 
ceeding, and, at fiarsfC, t^t few had thecoaiage to d^claiv 
themsblvee his fiiiends. To^ induce them to aet, jmefttA 
/f^s cit^ulated that three shipsy with orders frotk ih» 
piihce, were sailth^up the harWir. Hts party wis instaliUy 
augmented by six captains, and neariy five hundred ooieil, 
a force sufficieut to overpbwei? all opposition*; . ;. 

26. Before these disturbances^ colonel Dbnram .had tf^ 
'signed his office, and embarked fo<r Engli^d. iiieutenant^ 
gbt^mof Nicholson, unal)le' to contend with Leislen, 
absconded in the night. The province being thus left 
without a chief mag|str8lte, jLeisler was promoted, by his 
'adherents, to that station. (He sent an address to kiiiig 
'WiHiam and queen Mary, whose authority he acknow- 
ledgedlt and, soon after, a priTate letter to the king, 
expressing, in low and incorrecli language, the wannest 
protestatiotis. of loyalty and zeak 

• 27. His fiiudden elevat^n excited the envy of those 
magistrates and citizens who had declined to joip him ih 
proclaiming king WlUibm. | Bayard and Courtlandt, .unable 
to raise a pa^y a^insQ; him in the city, retired to, AMwafr 
where thetr exi^rtions were suedessfm . To (Mminishftlii^ 
inilueitee, aiid to allay the jealousy of otherfii, he 'iniYitiCii 
several woidfhy citizens to unite wiui Mm in. admihigteniig 
the gOYernmeht, a trust which had been confided to- hiih 
alone, by the militia; ' . .; 

28. In a few months, however, h letter arrived from the 
ministry m Endand, dii^ected *U<> sueh as, fbrt^.tiiae 
being, tsfke care for administering the laws of tho/^Vince,," 
' and conferring authority to perform' afl thel duties of lieu- 
tenant-governor. Leisler considered' this letter addbea96d 
to himself, assumed the authority conferred, aspeintsdJr' 
council, and issued commissions in bds own name. - 
. 2&, The people! of Albany, led by Bayard, Gourtiai 

* G 
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md Liviiigrton, acknowledged king Williamylmt reftaed to 
mbmit to Leisler. Milbome was sent with a bodv pf 
tomops to enfonse obedience, but, finding them united he 
ntunied -without attempting it. The next springy going 
with a stronger forces he succeeded. The leaders of the 
party fled» and their, property was confiscated. This 
arbttnry and unjust measure so exasperated thi^ suiTerersi 
that they and their posterity lon^ retained the most violent 
aniinosity against Leisler and his adherents. 
- 30. During these troubles in the colony, war was de- 
clared between France and England. De Nonville beinff 
yecalled, count Frontenac was appointed governor of 
Canada. In January, 1690, he despatched several parties 
against the English setUements. One of these, consisting 
w Frenchmen and Caghnuaga Indians, was sent against 
Albany, but resolved to attack Schenectady. To the 
inhabitants of this village, information was given of their 
danger ; hut they, judgmg it impossible for the enemy to 
msich several hundred miles m the depth of winter, 
disrej^ded the intelligence. No regular watch was kept, 
nor military order observed. 

^^31. The French and Indians arrived near the town on 
the eighth of February. They divided their number into 
i9nnall parties, that every house might be invested at the 
same time. On Saturday ni^ht, at eleven o'clock, they 
entered at the gates which tney found unshut. llie ia- 
nabitants having retired to rest, universal stillness reigned. 
Suddeinly, in every quarter, the horrid yell was heard. 
They sprang firom the|r beds, conscious of the danger 
which surrounded them. Opening their doors, they met 
the savages, with uplifted tomahawks, on the threshold. 
Each, at the same instant, heard the cry of his affrighted 
neighbor. Soon succeeded the groans of the dying. Id a 
few minutes, the Imildings were on fire. Women were 
• hutchered, and childre!n tluown alive into the flames. The 
Indians, frantic from slaughter, ran, with fatal haste, 
through the village, massacreing many, who, in their 
attends to escape, were betrayed by the light of their 
own houses. 

'f 33. Some eluded their pursuers ; but a fate almost as 
dreadful awaited them. They were naked; a furious 
storm came on ; Albany, their only refuge, was at a dis- 
tance ;.and often their terror converted into savages the 
^'^ and wild beasts which they saw in their flight. Part 
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vriTed in safety: twenty-five lost their limber hy thb 
severity of the eold. At ScheBectady, sixty \rere killed, 
and tv<reiity»five mtde^prisoners. 

^ 33. To avenge these barbarities, and otkers perpetratfed 
in New-Englajwi, a combined expedition acainst Canada 
was projected. An army, raised m New-'Voik and Con- 
nectioiit, proeeeded as far as the head of lake OhampJain, 
whence, findine no boats prepared, th^ were obliged to 
irecura. Sir Willism Phipps, with a fleet of mere than 
thirty vessels, sailed from Boston into the St. Lawrence, 
and, landing a body of troops, made an attack by land anrtl 
water upon Quebec ; but the return of the army to New^ 
York, allowing the whole force of the enemy to repair to 
the assistance of Uie garrison, he was obliged to aJmndoA 
the enterprise. To the misconduct or incapacity of 
Leisler and Milbome, the failure of this expeution was 
attributed^ 

^/ 34. As soon as king William could find leisure to intend 
to his colonies, he appointed colonel Henry Slonghter 
governor of New- York. Never was a governor mote 
necessary to the province, and never, perhus^ has it been 
ruled bf one less <|ualified for the station. He w^is desti> 
tute of talents, HcendouB, avaricious and a bankrupt. 

. .: 36* Leisler, wh«i informed of this appointment, ooeht 
to have relinqfuished the authority he had exercised; but 
he was weak, intoxicated with power, and determined to 
jetain it* Although twice required, he refiised to surre&> 
der the fort; but sent two persons to confer with the 
fioveriior, who, declaring them rebels, arrested and con- 
fined them. Alarmed by this measure, Leisler attemnted 
to escape, but was apprehended, with many of his adhe- 
rents, and brought to trial. < 
"^ 36. In vain did they plead their zeal for king Wdliam* 
in vain did Leisler insist that the letter from England 
authorized him to administer the government. They luid 
lately resisted a governor with a regular commission, and 
this governor, ana a subservient court, were resolved upon 
their conviction. Leisler and Milborne were condemned 
to death for hkh treason. 

37. Soon after their trial, the aifairs of the province 
required Sk)ughter's presence at Albanv. The faction 
opposed to them, entreated him, before his departure, to 
sigh the warrant for their execution ; but he, unwilling 
to sacrifice two men, who, though they had sometimes 
eiredy had served his master with zealy refose4 Unable 
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4/^e^^ tlidir.ipiitpose by {jenmitgioh, tkey resdrt^ to n 
,det»titable. eKpedient* A smBpt^us ibaet was intfMtrvd* 
to which the governor was invited. When he liacl <kuiik 
to intoqEieatioQ, tfa^y preseated Mm thi wanrant, Whieh he • 
digned^ and ii^en he had reoo^exed his .leases, the phto- 
4Ntft Waiie.kio Dtiore. 

^38. On api^caitiaii to the kisg, th^ eMate»» which had 
rbeen donfiscate4, were nestored to their heirs. Their 
'faodiee were- afterwards inkeu up and interred, witit great 
pomj^ in the old Dutch church ; and their descendants are 
ioonMered hohored, rather than disgraced, by the oonduot 
4mdfall of their ancestors. 

39. In July, 1691, Sloughter, having returned from 
rAlbany, ended, by a sudden death, a ^ort, weak» and 
turbulent administration. About the same time^ muor 
VMei Schuyler, at the head of .three hundred Mohawks, 
made a sudden and bold attack upon the Freucb sett)»- 
)q[ients, at the noHhend of Lake Ghamplaia. An«rmr of 
iHght hundred men was despatched from Montreal to 
appose Jbim* With these he had several iiiregidar, faiit . 
«tt«eessM eoaHicts; in which he kiUe^ a number of the 
anemy* greater than' that (jf his whole party. 
i>4Q. In 1693, colonel Fletcher arrived as. saccessor to 
(Sloughten He was « good soldier, was aetive, ayjirioiou&L 
and : pasftjouate. FrOm the talents and information m 
mnioT Schuyler, .he derived great assistance, and wab 
Itemed by his advice,. paitieularly in transactions relar 
4}ve to the Indians. 

. .41. As a great portion of the inhabitants were Dutch. 
all the gove:rnor8,. to produce uniformity in religion and 
language, had eucoupaged English preachens. and schooV- 
masters to settle in the colony. No one pursued tbiB 
pbj0et with more zeal than Fletcher, who was devoted to 
Ihe charch cff England* At two suoeessive sessions, he 
Irecomoaended the sul|jeet to. the attention of the assembly; 
hat the members, being generally attached to the church 
of Holland, disregard^ bis lecommend^tions. Fcnt this 
neglect^ he gave them. a severe reprinlandv 

42. The subject being laid before them, at a. suGsequent 

ses^onv they passed a bill pvbyiding for the settlement; in 

certain parishes, of ministers of the gospel, to be chosen 

by the people. The oounciladi^ an. amendment, gtvmg 

"^** the g^venior the power o^ approval or rejection* . The 

1 refused to concur in.ithef amendment, at which 

W was 60 much enr<<^ed, that he commanded them 
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fatttantly to attend Mm, and, addressing them in an angry 
speech, prorogued them to the next year. 

43. In 1697, a peace, ^hich gave security and repose to 
the colonies, was concluded l^tween Great Britain and 
Fran<^e. The next year, the earl of Bellamont was a^ 
pointed governor. He was particularly instructed to dear 
the Amex^can seas of the pirates who infected them, and 
who, it ^as suspected, had even received encouragement 
from Fletcher. ♦ < 

<44. The government declining to fhmish the necewary 
naval force, the earl engaged, with others, in a ^Nta 
undertaking against them. The associates, proourmff • 
Vessel of war, gave the command of it to a captain Kid, 
and sent him to cruise ^inst the pirates. He had been 
bat a short time at sea, when, disregarding his instructions^ 
)|e made a' new contract with his crew, and, on the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans, became himself a daring, atrooioitist 
and auccessful pirate. 

45. Three rears afterwards, he returned, bumed hi« 
shipt and, with a strange iniatuation, appeared pnblidy aft 
Boston. He Ivas apprehended and sent to England, where 
he 'Was tried and executed. The earl and his paitneM, 
some of whom resided in England, were accused of 
sharing in his plunder, but in all his examinations ha 
d^lared them innocent. 

^46. Notwithstanding the death of Leisler, the people 
were still divided into Leislerians and anti-Leislenans* 
Fletcher had been the instrument of the latter; Lovd 
Bellamont espoused the cailse of the fenner. He, how* 
ever,' persecuted no one; but exercised authority with 
justice and moderation. He died in 1701. ; 

47. The next year, lord Oornbury was appointed 
goviemor. He presented a striking prirf of' the roily of 
hereditary distinctions. He was the son of the cdebrated 
earl of Clarendon ; but possessed not one of the virtues 
of his ancestor. Mean, profligate, and unprincipled, ^h^ 
was a burden to his friends at home, and was sent to 
America to be beyond the reach of his ereditoars. . ' > 
"^. He declared himself an anti»Leielerian, and the first 
assembly;that he summoned was composed principally of 
men of that party. They presented him two thousand 
pounds to defray thfe expenses of his voyage. They raised 
s^verisil sums of money for public purposes, but the eki- 
penditure being intrusted to him as govfemoty he appr'' 
f riated molf^ d itto hit own use* 
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49» Ifia |u;ts of ujuBtwB and oppref5£pon;.)u8 {ifOcKipility; 
his indecent and yulgaF mannera, rendered him umveraally 
odious* In 17<)8, th« assemblies of New* York and of 
NewrJexte^, of whieh eolonj lie was aliso governor, comr 
djuaed. to (he q^?€^ ?of his miscooduet* She removed hjoi 
S^)O0ice.; ihe iv^as .S0on: ailer arrested by his jereditors, 
tod remained in custody amtil the deiajth of his iQustarious 
fiifther, wtien h€( relmiBed to England and took his seat in 
ihAouse of lords. 

-' ^L A proceeding of the hcfise of re^resentati^v^, loear 
thal^ae of his administration^ ought not to be tpasg^ 
•ver without notiee. Wearied hy their sufferingSy droy 
itodinted a eommitiee of grievance8$ who.reportecia;series 
<H lesolutions Myii^ r0fereno<||to recent ts^^ctions, 
whieh resolutions were adoptecr by the. h<^u8e. One of 
ttaD» in expUcit language, aaser^d the princi^e, ''that 
tbe imposing and levying of ^ny moneys uponrher majesty's 
subjects of this colony, under any pretencie or eo)oar 
whatsotsrer,/ without consent in general assemUytis.ft 
gnevahoe and a violation of the people?6.pro^rty.'^* It is 
not uninstraetive to observe how ^arly, in some of tht 
o«lomeS) were sown the seeds ai the American revolution^ 

51^ In 1710, ffeneral Hunter, who had been appointed 
governor, arrived in the province. He brought with hiw 
near three thousand Gennans, some of. whom settled ifi 
NewvYork, and sokne in Pennsylvania* The latter trans- 
mitted to their native land such favourable accounts of 
the country which they had chosen for their; residene^ 
that nuiny others followed auid settled in that colony;* 
The numerous descendants of these Germans are honest* 
industrious, and useful citizens* 

53. The prodigality of lot^d jDombury, had taught the 
ftsseihbl]^ an unportant lesson. Before his removal, th^ 
had obtained ^om tl^ queen permission, in cases of spepisd 
appropriations to. appoint their own treasurer. T^ey nQW 
yassied a bill confiding, to this ofHeer the disbursement of 
«fertainr sums - appropriated for ordiiiary p\urposes.;< The 
council proposed an atoendment^ The house denisd t^ 
tight of that body to amend a money bill. Poth e^ntinnin^ 
e^inate, the governor prorogued them, and at: their next 
tei^ssion: dissolved th^m. 

> 53. At' this time, war eadsted betw<een England and 

France. In 1709, expenfiivQ preparations were made. f«r 

n attack Vj^on Canada, but the promised assistance BOt 

dving £n>m England, the enteosrise w^jabfikd^ffied. \^ 



St. JUtwrenoe, to attaok Ouebac; and ^jq. army of, four 
tJiOttsaiui Bieft, raised by New-Yorky New«-JefBeyf ,aQd 
C!<]|paecticut,ji||urched to invade Caaada* by tbenwle oi 
Lake Champlain. The fleet, shattered by a 9tonn, was 
xKHdi^ed to relttiti. ifiie army, . informed of the ;dis9flters 
of thm^eeti returned also, .jbavu^ aocompUshed nothing* . 

5f!prh$ ^ple, appr<^ving th« conduct of th%-reprer 
sfenfativeQ in reiation, to the reyenue, hiad xerelecto^ 
inearly all of them, and they were now ia session. To 
de£[fBi3r the expenses of the iat« expedition, they pai^|Bd 
iieveial bills which were ^rniendfiMia the eo|iocil« Be- 
tween'theae two bodies, another contest ensued* Th^ ^ 
»e]^re8m)MikD|s, deriving |i||ir authority from the people, ' 
<K»8i^ei<6d tnlAselyes b^^R to wateh oyer the expendi- 
ture of their money. The council, deriving their lauthority 
irom <the'Same JMMireie a$ the ^vernor, were desirous ot 
intotea«tiig iita in^o^cet^y giving him the inanagement of 
the revenue* During this, and a subsequent session* bpitfa 
•CQixtimied faiflexible. The. goveraOir, provoked at the 
•obfllinaey of the tepvesentatives, dissolved the assembly. 

55*. At the dnsBing eleetion,' w:hich was warmly con-^ 
tested, inofit of tho members chosen, wei:e opposed to the 
froyeraof « This «$$embly was diss<^lyed by the death df 
the qifeen. ThB next waadissolved.by the govc^r, 99m 
^er it first m^, ^ majodiy of the reprodentatives being 
iuiown; to- be itnfrieadly to his views. : The people beoamo 
weary of contending. Most of the members chosen at the 
sneceedini^ eJeetionr, were liis^ friends and partisans, and, 
for flwyertd.yeirs, (he utmost harmony etxisted; between 
the (Ufferent branches of the goverlmient. .. 

66. Qoyernor Himter quitti^ the province in 1719f, anid 
his aiatimrity devolved on Peter Schuyler, the eldest 
member of the council. The next year, IWilliam ^met, 
son ef the celebrated biske^ of that name, was appointed 
govemor* THiriiiilg his altenticoi towards' th^ wilderness, 
hepeiceived that the French,: in order to connect their 
setHeraeiitain Oaattda and Lbuisisma, to Eteeure to t^eni- 
selves the Indiin tvade, a^d to confine .the English to the 
sea eoastt w^e busily emiiloyed in erecting a chain of 
^rts from the' St. Lawi'ence to the Mississimii. 

57. He endeavored to defeat their design, oy building a 
tradinf hoiwe^ and afterwards a fort, at Oswego/ on i»ake 
OtABXta. But the French had the cotniiiand of more 
atoidtnt lesgmroes,. and applied Ihem to ib6 aooompliish- 
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meut of th^ir object, with great activity koA teA, ' They 
lannched two vessels upon that lake : and) going farther 
into the wilderness, erected a fort at Niagra, commanding 
the entrance into it ; they had previously erected fort 
Frontenac, commanding the ontlet. 

58. The assembly, elected hi 1716, had heen so obse- 
quious to the governor, that he continued it in e|i||eiite 
tintil Hak clamors of th^ people induced him, in vi7, to 
dissolve it. That which next met, was composed entirely 
of his opponents. The court of chancery, hi which he 
pifsided, had- become exceedingly unpopular* It had beea 
instituted hy an <»^MII|||ice of the governor and council, 

^ without the concurrence of the assembly ; the mode of 
* proceeding was novel ; ancy|pme of the d^lisions had 
given great offence to poweRi individuals. The hoaae 
passed resolutions declaring it ^a manifest oppression 
and grievance,*' and intiinating that its decrees were void. 
The governor instantly called the assendi^y before hko, 
and dissolved it. 

59. Being soon afler appointed governor of Massaeha- 
settS; he was succeeded by colonel Montgomery^ upon 

, whose death, in 1731, the supreme authority devolved 
upon Rip Van 'Dam, the senior member of the counei). 
Ijnder his short and inefficient administration, the FVeaek 
were permitted to erect a fort at Crown Point, within the 
acknowledged boundaries of New-Yoric, from which par- 
ties of savages were often secretly despatched to deatfoy 
the' English settlements. 

6(K Van Dam was superseded by William Cosby, who 
arrived in Ausust, 1733. Having been the advocate^ in 
parliament, of- the American colonies, he was at first 
popular, but soon lost the affection and confidence of (the 
people. By his instigation, one Zenker, the printer ef a 
newspaper, was prosecuted for nubhshins an articlcr de- 
clared to be derogatory to the diniity of his majeaty^s 
government. He was zealously defended by able counsel, 
and an independent jury gave a verdict of acqnitaK The 
ptofHe applanded th^ur conduct, and* the magistrates of the 
' city of New-York presented to Andrew Hamilton, onief 
his defenders, the freedom of the city, in a sold box, nnd 
their thanks for ^ his learned and generous defence dfthe 
rights of mankind, and the liberty of the press.** 

61. Governor Cosbv died in 1736, and was succeeded 
by George Clark, at that time senior counsellor, hut .soon 
after iq[ypointed Ueuteiuint-govenior. Again was.revivnd 
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tfafe eoot«M which had eniei, twenty ye va beAffe, in tkB 
Tiotory gained by govenior Hunter, over the hQuse of 
repreaentatiyea. The colony beuig indobtv the hojUk^e 
roted lo raise ifae sum -ef six thouasMid pQu^ds $ bat, in 
order to prevent its loi^AppliG^tion, declared, that |t 
should be applied to the payment of certain, specified 
debt^. Offisniiod by this vote, Claxk resurtefd to the ex- 
pedient which h!^ usttully been adopted to {.iipiish or 
intimidate ; he immediately dissolved the assembly. 

S2m At the next election) great exertions were made 
by the opposifig parties* The popular party was triiisi» 
phant. Ait their second session, the hoase voted an 
address to the lieutenant-governor, which is worthy of 
particular notice. In ;bold and explicit Ismgttage, Uie(y 
state some of the vital principles of free governmenfi 
refer to recent misapplications of money, and proceed; 

63. " W6 therefore bgg leave to be jplain with yeur 
honor, and'hope you will not ta^e it amiss when we tell 
youythiit you are not to expect that we will eHher raise 
aoms onfit to be raised, or pul whift we shall raises into 
the power of a govenior. to misapply, if we ,oan parevent 
it ; n0r shall we make up any other defieienpies tjt^an 
what wd >oeakeeive are fit and just to be paid ;. nor. con- 
tinue 'What SuiJ^Kort txr . revenue we shall raiee, for anjr 
bnffertinie than one year ; nor do we think it oonye^iienjt 
to do even that, itntil such laws>are passed, as we conceive 
necetsacy for the safety of the inhabitants, of tins colony, 
who hav:e reposed a trust -in us for that, only purpose, and 
^ieh we are sure you will think it reasonable we eho^d 
adt agreefibly to ; and by the grace of God we shall 
andvAVor not to deceive them." 

• -04. With a body of men, so resolute, in .asserting their 
rights, the lieutenant-governor wisely forebore to contend. 
He thanked them for their address, and promised- his 
cordial ce-eperation in all measures caleulated to prooAOte 
the prosperity of the . colony; He gave his assent to i» 
law providing for the more frequent election of lepresen- 
tatives'; Which law, however, two years afterwaDUs, was 
ai>rogated by the king. 

65. But between a house of repr^entatiyes and a chief 
magistrate, deriving their authority from different eourcea» 
haimony coifld not long subsist. Mr. Cfairk,.in his speech 
at the opening of the next session, declajred. thai unless 
the revenue Was granted for as long a time as it had been 
giaitfed by foimer assemblies, his duty to his majesty 
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fbii)ft^bim from assenting to any act for oonl^niiiiig the 
excise, or for paying the colomal bills of credit. Tbe 
hoase unanimously resolred, that it would not ]^s any InU 
fbr the grant of money, unless assurance should be given 
that the excise should be continued and the bills of credit 
redeemed. 

66. The lieutenant-governor immediately ordered the 
members to attend hhn. He told them that " their pro- 
ceedings were presumptuous, daring, and unprecedented ; 
that he could not look upon them without astonishment, 
nor with honor suffer the nouse to sit any longer ;*' anid he 
accordingly dissolved it. Little more than a year had 
elapsed, since the members were chosen ; but in that time 
they had, by their firm and spirited conduct, in support of 
the rights of the people, merited the gratitude of their 
constituents. 

67. About this time, a supposed *' negro plot** occasioned 

¥eat commotion and alarm in the city of New-York, 
he frequent occurrence of fires, most of which wore 
evidently caused hy design, first excited the jealousy «nd 
suspicion of the citizens. Terrified by danger which 
lurked unseen in the midst of them, they listened with 
eager credulity to the declaration of seme abandftnel 
females, that the nenoes had combined to hum the/city 
and make one of their number governor. Many were 
arrested and committed to prison. Other witnesses, not 
more respectable than the first, came forward; other 
negroes were accused, and even several white men were 
designated as concerned in the ploc. 

68. When the tune of trial arrived, so strong was the 
prejudice against the miserable negroes, that every lawyer 
in the city volunteered against them. Ignorant and 
unassisted, nearly all who were tried were condemned. 
Fourteen were sentenced to be burned, eighteen to be hung, 
seventy-one to be transported, and all these senteneea 
were executed. Of the whites two were convicted and 
suffered death. 

69. All apprehension of daneer having subsided, many 
began to douot whether any plot had in fact been concert^ 
None of the witnesses were persons of credit, their stories 
were extravagant and often contradictory ; and the pnjact 
was such as none but fools or majmeuFOuld form. The 
two white men were respectable; ^m had received a 
Uberal education, but he was a Catholic, and the prejadioe 
•gainst Catholics was too violent to penult ^e free«zer« 

Ik. 
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eisaof reaaon. Some of the iccosed were doabtlesafoihy 
of setting fire to the city; but the proof of the alleged plot 
was not sufficiently clear to justify the numerous and cruel 
punishments that were inflicted. 

70. In April, 1740, the assembly again met. It had 
now risen to importance in the colony. The adherence of 
the representatives to their determination, not to grant the 
revenue for more than one year, made annual meetings 
of the assembly necessary. This attachment to tibei^ 
was mistaken for the desire of independence. Lieutenant- 
governor Clark, in a speech delivered in 1741, alludes to 
^ a jealousy whjch for some years had obtained in Eng- 
land, that the plantationa were not without thoughts of 
throwing off their dependence on the crown." 

71. Jn 1743, George Clinton was sent over as governor 
of the colon:^. Like most of his predecessors he was 
welcomed with joy; and one of ms earliest measures 
confirmed the favorable accounts, which had preceded 
him, of his talents and liberality. To show his willingness 
to repose confidence in the people, he assented to a bill 
limiting the duration of the present and aU succeeding 
assemblies. The house manifested its gratitude by 
adopting Uie measures he recommended for the defence 
of the province agunst the French, who were then at war 
with England. 

72. In 1745, the savages in alliance with France made 
frequent invasions of the English territories. The inhab- 
itants were compelled to desert Hosick ; Saratoga was 
destroyed; the western settlements in New-England were 
often attacked and plundered. Encouraged by success. 
Yhe enemy became more daring, and small parties ventured 
within the suburbs of Albany, and there lay in wait for 
prisoners. It is even said that one Indian, called Tomon- 
.wilemon, often entered the city and succeeded in taking 
captives. 

73. Distressed by these incursions, the assembly, in 
1746, determined to unite with the other colonies and the 
mother country in an expedition against Canada. They 
appropriated monev to purchase provisions for the army, 
and offered liberal bounties to recruits. But the fleet from 
Englaud did not arrive at the appointed time : the other 
colonies were dilatory in their preparations, and before 
they were completed, ihe season for mHitaiy operation9 
had passed away. 

74. Early in ue next year, a treaty was con61ade^aa4 
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|Ite'|fi!iabitant9 were, for a short period, relievi^ him ^ 
Burdens and distresses of war. * During the interval of 
pe&ce, no event of importance happened in the cplony. 
Upon the recurrence, a few years afterwards, of hostilities, 
its territory was the theatre of sanguinary conflicts. But 
of tto war, in which all the eolonie9 slct'ed in concert, a 
connected Mstoty will he hereafter given. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

' .' ■••,', 

NEW-JERS1SY» 

The. first settlement within, the Hmits of New-Jeisey 
was made by the Danes, about the year 16M, at a tjace 
called bergen, from a city of that name in Norway. Sodh 
afterwards^ several Dutch families seated themselves ia 
the vicinity of New- York; In 1626, a company was 
formed in Sweden, under the patronage of kii^ GustaTos 
Adolphus, for the purpose of planting a colony in America. 
TThe next year, a. number of Swedes and Finns' came over, 

furchased of the natives the land onhoth sides of the nver 
>elaware, but made their first settlement on its western 
bank, near Christina creek. 

2. About the year 1640, the English be^n a plantation 
at Elsingburgh, on its eastern bank. The Swedes, in 
ccmcert with the Dutch who thenpossessed New- York, 
drove theni out of the country. The former built a fort 
on the spot whence the English had been driven ; and, 
gaining thus the command of the river, claimed and exer- 
cised authority over all vessels, that entered it, even those 
of the Dutch, ttieir late associatest^ 

3. They continued in possession of the country, on both 
sides of the Delaware, until 1655, wheo Peter Stuyvessantj 
governor of the New-Netherlands, having obtained acdsist- 
lince from Holland, conquered all their ^sts and trans- 
J)oi:ted most of the Sweaes to Europe. The Dutch were 
now in possession of the territory comprising;, at this tune, 
the states of New- Jersey, New- York, and Delaware. 

4. Sooji; however, this territory changed masters. King 
Charles 11, having granted it to the duke of York, sent an 
armament, m 1664, to wrest it frotn the Dutch. After 
redocing New- York, the squadron proceeded to the settle- 
ments on the Delaware, which immediately submitted. 
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III tiie same yeax, the dqke conyeyed that i^rtkii of liis 
mnty lying wtween Hudson and Delaware nvers, to. lord 
Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. This tract.was called 
New-Jer^e^, in. compUment to Sir Geor/ze, who had been 
.fi»Tenior of the island of Jersey, and had held it for long 
Charles in his contest with the parliament. 

5. The two proprietors formed a constitution for the 
colony, securing equal privileges and liberty of conscience 
to all, and appointed Philip Carteret governor. He came 
over m 1665» fixed the seat of soyernment at Elizabeth- 
town, purchased land of the Indians, and sent agents into 
New-Ensland to invite settlers from that quarter. The 
terms of»red w^re so favorable that many accepted the 
invitation. 

6. A few years afterwards, the repose of the colony began 
to be disturbed by domestic disputes. Some of the inhabit- 
ai^S, having purchased their lands of the Indians previous 
to the conveyance from the duke, refused to pay rent to 
th6 proprietors. ' Others w^ere discontented froni different 
cmases* In 1672, lan insurrection took place, the people 
&88«med the government, and, chose James Carteret, tbe 
SOB of Philip, their governor. The father returned to 
KHgland, and. obtained from the proprietors suchfaivorahle 
concessions and promises as quieted the people, and 
iiidueed them again to submit to his authority. 

7. liOErd Berkeley disposed of his property, rights, and 
privileges in the territoiy, to Edward Billinge ; and he, 
beinff involved in debt, consented that they, should be sold 
for the benefit of his creditors. William Penn, Gawen 
Lowrie, and Nicholas Lucasi, were appointed trustees for 
thai* purpose. In 1676, the trustees and Sir George Car- > 
tesei made partition of the territory, they taking the western 
and he tha eastern portion. 

6. West^Jeisey was then divided into one hundred 
flihsres, which were separately sold. Some of the pur- 
chasers emigrated to the country, and all made great 
exertions to promote its population. Possessing the 
powevs <^ govenime&t, as well as the right of soil, they 
fbrmed a jconstttution, in which, for the encouragement of 
emigrsnts^ithey secured to them ample privileges* 

9. But prevtoias to the transfer from Berkeley to Billinge, 
the Dutch, bein^ at war with England, reconquered the 
counlzy, and retained it, until 1674, when it was restored j 
by treaty. A new patent was then granted to the duke, 1 
ineluding the «une territory^as the fonuer. In 1678. Sir J 
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Bdmnnd Andross, who had been appointed his sole ffavemofr 
in America, claimed jurisdiction over the Jerseysi uu^siiitg 
that the conqaest by the Dutch dirested the proprietors 
)f all their rights* 

10. He forcibly seized, transported to New-Yorki and 
;here imprisoned those ma^strates who refused to acknow- 
jedge his authority. He miposed a duty upon all goods 
mported, and upon the propert]r of all who came to settle 
n the country. Of this injustice the inhabitants loudly 
complained to the duke; and at length their repeated 
emonstrances constrained him to refer the matter to 
commissioners. 

11. Before them the proprietors appeared. In stronr 
angnage they asserted, and by strong arguments supported 
heir claim to the privileges of freemen. They represented, 
hat the king had granted to the duke the right of goTem- 
nent as weU as the right of soil ; That the diue bad 
ransferred the same rights to Berkeley and Carteret, tod 
hey to the present proprietors. 

12. **^That only," they added, " could hare induced m 
purcha.se lands and emigrate. And the reason is plain; 
o all prudent men, the goyemment of any place is moi^ 
nyitins thah the soil ; for what is good land without good 
aws 1 >^hat but an assurance that we should enjoy ciril 
ind religious privileges, could have tempted us to leavf a 
;ultiv«ted country, and resort to a gloomy wilderness t 
iVhat have we gained, if, afler adventuring in this wilder- 
less many thousands of pounds, we are yet to be taxed at 
he mere wiil and pleasure of another 1 What is it but to 
lay, that people, free by law under their prince at home» 
ire at his mercy in his plantations abroad f 

13. ** We humbly say, that we have lost none of our 
iberty by leaving our country ; that the duty imposed upon 
IS is without precedent or parallel ; that, had we foreseen 
t, we should have preferred any other plantation in Ame- 
ica. Besides, there is no limit to this power ; since we 
ire, by this precedent, taxed without any law, and thereby 
excluded from our English right of assenting to taxes; 
vhat security have we of any thing we possess 1 We can 
tall nothing our own, but are tenants at will, not only At 
he soil, but for our persona] estates. Such conduct has 
lestroyed governments, but never raised one to any tme 
preatness." 

14. The commissioners adjudged the duties illegal aad 
oppressive, and they were not ailerwards demanded. 
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EBUgnntB ooatinued to arriye and the country to prosper* 
In 1681, the governor of West-Jersev summoqea a gen- 
efal assemblv, bjr which several fundamental laws were 
enacted, establishing the rights of the people, and defining 
the powers of rulers. 

15. In 168^ the territory of East- Jersey passed from 
Carteret to William Penn, and twenty-three associates, 
mostly of the Quaker persuasion. They appointed Robert 
Barclay, author of the "Apology for the Quakers,** gover- 
nor over it for life. The multitude of proprietors, and the 
freouent transfers and subdivisions of shares, introduced 
such confiision in titles to land, and such uncertainty as to 
the ziffhts of government, that, for twenty years afterwards, 
both Jerseys were in a state of continued disturbance ana 
disorder. In 1702, the proprietors, weary of contending 
with each other, and with the people, surrendered the 
ri^ht of government to the . crown. Queen Anne reu- 
nited the two divisions, and appoii\ted lord CombuiY 
governor over the provinces of New- Jersey and New- York. 

16. These provinces continued, for several years, to be 
ruled bv the same governor, but each chose a separate 
assembJCT* In 1738, the inhabitants, by petition to the 
long, desired that they might, in future, have a separate 
governor. Their request was granted, Lewis Morris being 
the first that was appointed. 

17. In the same year, a college was founded at Prince- 
ton and called Nassau Hall. New-Jersey then contained 
above forty thousand inhabitants. Beinjsr remote from 
Canada, -the source of most of the Indian wars which 
afflicted the northern colonies, it enjoyed a complete 
exemption from that terrible calamity, and until the com- 
mencement of the revolution, furnished no materials for 
history. 



CHAPTER Vin. 
DELAWARE 

THIS colony was first settled by a company of Swedes 
and Finns, under the patronage of king Gustavus Adolphus. 
They came over in 1627, and landing at cape Henlopen, 
were so charmed Math its appearance, that they gave it 
die name of Paradise Point. The country they called 
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New-Sweden» and the river Delaware, New-Swedeland 
Stream. , They purchased of the Indians the lands on both' 
sidejs of that river, from the sea to the faRs, and setited 
themselves at the mouth of Christina creek, near Wil- 
mington. 

2. Being frequently molested by the Dutch, who claimed 
a right to the country, they, for their protection, httSt forts 
at Christina, Lewistown, and Tinicran. The last wi« 
their seat of government, and there John Printz, their 

fovernor, erected an elegant mansion "sC^hich he named 
»rintz Hall. 

' 3. In 1651, the Dutch built a fort at New-Castte* 
Printz, considering this place to be within the Swedish 
territories, formally protested against the proceeding. 
Risingh, his successor, made a visit, under the guise of 
friendship, to the commander of the fort, and, being ac- 
companied by thirty men, treacherously took possession of 
it, while enjoying his hospitality. 

4. Peter iStuyvesant, the Dutch governor pf New- Yoik, 
was not of a temper to permit an injury thus committed, to 
pass unavenged. Accompanied by an armament, a part of 
which was mrnished for the occasion by the city of Am- 
sterdam, in Holland, he, in 1655, returned the visat of the 
Swedes. He first reduced the fort at New-Castle ; &ei 
that at Christina creek, wh'ire Risingh conunanded 5 an4 
afterwards the others. Some of the Swedes, on taking 
the oath of allegiance to Holland, were permitted to 
remain ; the rest were sent to Europe. 

5. The settleijaents on the Delaware continued under the 
control of the Dutch, until 1664, when. the New-Nether- 
lands were conquered by the English. They were then 
considered as a part of New- York. In 1682, William 
Penn purchased of the duke of York, the tovra of New- 
castle, and the country twelve miles around it ; and by a 
subsequent purchase, obtained the land lying upon the 
Delaware, and between New-Castle and cape Henlopen. 
These tracts, which -Gonstitute the present state of Dela- 
ware, were called the" Territories," and were, for twenty 
years, governed as a prt of Pennsylvania^ 

6. They were diviaeft into three counties, New-Castle, 
Kent, and Sussex, each of which sent six delegates to the 
general assembly. In 1703, these delegates, dissatisfied 
with the last charter which Penn had prepared, and a 
majority of the assembly had adopted, seceded, and, liberty 
being given, formed a separate and distinct assembly. 7he 
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two portions of the province w6re never afterwards mnted, 
bat me proprietor continued to pos&iess the same jurisdic- 
tion, an4 the same person uniformly acted as governor 
over both* 

7. Sheltered by the surrounding provinces, Delaware 
enjoyed an entire exemption from wars, except those in 
whichy as a part of the British empire, she was obliged to 
participate* In the war with France, which tenninated 
in 1763, she was second to none in active zeal to assist 
the parent state. In the revolutionaiy war, the Delaware 
regiment was considered the most efficient in the conti- 
nental army. 



CHAPTER IX. 

'pennsVlvania. 

WiLLUM Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, was the 
son of Sir William Penn, an admiral in the British navy. 
In his youth, he joined the qiiakers, then an obscure and 
persecuted sect. While superintending the settlement of 
New-Jersey, he became acquainted with an extensive 
tract of fertUe, unoccupied land lying between the terri- 
tones oir the duke of York and lord Baltimore. At his 
solicitation, and in recompense for unrequited services 
which his feither had rendered the nation, this tract was, 
in 1681, granted to him' in faHl property, and by the king 
allied Pennsylvania. 

2. Desirous of selling his lands and founding a colony, 
he, in a public advertisement, described the country, and 
set forth the advantages which it offered to emigrants. 
Many persons, chiefly quakers, were induced to purchase. 
The fee simple of the soil was sold at the rate of twenty 
pounds for every thousand acres ; and they who rented 
lands, agreed to pay one penny yearly per acre. Before the 
emigrants embarked, certain " conditions^and concessions"--" 
-were by them and the proprietor agreed upon and subscribed. 

3. In the fidl, three ships, carrying settlers, sailed for 
Pennsylvania. The pious and philanthropic pn^rietor 
sent a letter to the Indians, informing them that *Hhe 
great God had been pleased to make him concerned in 
their part of the world, and that the king of the country 
where he liTed, had given him a great provinoe therein} 
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hat thai ha did sot desire to eigoy it without their consent ; 
that he was a xdeq of peace ; and that the people whom 
Jbue sent were of thp.same disposition; and if any difte* 
rence should happen hetween them, it might l)e adjasted 
b/ jan equal number of men chosen on both sides.'' This 
position selected by these emigrants for a settlement Iras 
above the confluence of the Delaware and the SchuyUdll. 

4. In April, 1682, Peim published a Frame of G^verh" 
ment^ tbe chief object of which was declared to bd '^ ta 
support .fower in reverence with the people, and to secure 
jtke people from the abuse of power. He published also 
a Body of Laws, which had been examineu and approved 
by the emigrants in England ; and which, says an eminent 
historian, *Moes great honor to their wisdom as statesmen, 
to their morals as men, and to their spirit as colonists.** 
IVom the duke of York, he obtained the relinquishment 
of a tract of land, lying on the south side of the Delaware, 
a part of which was already settled, and in August, ac- 
companied by about two thousand emigrants, set sail for 
-America. 

6. He landed first at New-Castle, which was a part of 
the " Territories," as the land conveyed to him by the 
duke was called. Upon this tract he foiind about three 
thousand Dutch, Swedes, and Finns. He proceeded to 
Chester, where he called an aaoembly on the fourth of 
December. This assembly annexed the Territories to 
the province, adopted the Frame of Government, and 
enacted in form the Body of Laws. Penn also made a 
treaty with the Indians, from whom he purchased as much 
land as the circumstances of the colony required. He 
selected the site, and marked out the plan, of an extensive 
city, to which he gave the name of Philadelphia, or the 
city of love. Before the end of the year, it contained 
eighty houses and cottages. 

6. The settlement of none of the colonies commenced 
under such favourable auspices as that of Pennsylvania. 
The experience of half a century had disclosed the evils 
to be avoided, and pointed out the course to be pursued. 
The Indians, having been already taught to fear the power 
of the whites, were the more easily conciliated by their 
kindness. The soil being fertile, the climate temporate, 
and the game abundant, the first emigrants escaped most 
of the calamities which afflicted the more northern and 
southern proviuces. The increase of population exceeded, 

^ ^oursei all former example. 
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y. In tjie new city, a second assembly was held in 
flf&fch, IC83. At the request of the freemen and delegateSi 
Penn granted them a second charter, which diminished the 
number of the council aiid assembly, and was, jn other 
respects, different from the first. Some of the regulations, 
at tnat time ado][)ted. b^ar the impress of the proprietor's 
singular genius, and beneyolent dispositioh. 

8. It was ohiain«4 ''that, to prevent lawsuits, three 
arbitrators, to be edled peace-makers, should be chosen 
by the county c6urts, to hear and determine small diffe- 
)rences between man and man : That children should be 
taught some useful trade, to the end that none might be 
idle, that the poor midit work to live, and the rich if they 
should become poor: That factors, wronging liieir employ- 
ets, should make satisfaction and one third over : Thnt 
eveiy thihg, which excites the people to rudeness, cruelty, 
and irteligion, should be discouraged and severely punished: 
That no one, acknowledging one God and living peaceably 
in society, should be molested for his opinions or his 
pracCice, or compelled to frequent or maintain any mim'stry 
whatever.** 

9. These judicious regulations attracted numerous 
emigrants; and to their salutary influence must be at- 
tributed the qualities of diligence, order, and economy for 
which the rennsylvanians are so iustly celebrated. 
Withjin four years from the date of the grant to Penn, 
Uie province contained twenty-Bettlemants, and Philadel- 
phia two thousand inhabitants. 

10. In 1684, the proprietor retimed to England. He 
left his province in profound tranqnillitv, under the ad- 
ndnistration tf five commissiosieTS chosen from the 
council, llie unfortunate James II. soon after ascended 
the throne. " As he has," said Peim, ** been my friend, 
and my father's friend, I feel bound in justice to be a friend 
to him.'' He adhered to him while seated on the throne, 
and for two years after he was expelled from his kin^om, 
the government of the proTinc^ was administered m his 
name. 

1 1. By this display of attachment to the exiled monarch, 
he incuned the dtspleasure of kinff William. On va^^ue 
suspicion, and unfounded charpes, he was four times im- 
prisoned* The government of^his colony was taken firom 
nim, and given to colonel Tletcher, the governor of New- 
York. But by the severest scrutiny, it was rendered 
apparent) tluit he had, in all his conduct, been actuated as 
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miich by the love of his countnr as by personal gratitude* 
He regained the good opinion of king William ; and* beiiu: 
permitted to resume and exercise ids rights, appointed 
William Markham to be his deputy governor. 

12. In 1699, he again visitea Pennsylvania, and found 
the people discontented. They complained that his powers 
and their riehts were not defined with sufficient precision, 
and demanded a new charter. In 1701, he prepared and 
presented one to the assembly, which was iaccepted. It 
cave to the assembly the right of orijg;inating bills, which, 
bv the previous charters, was the right of the governor 
alone, and of amending or rejecting those which might be 
laid before them. To the governor it gave the right of 
rejecting hills passed by the assembly, of appointing hh 
own council, and of exercising the whole executive power. 
The Territories, now the state of Delaware, refusing to 
accept the new charter, separated from Pennsylvania, and 
were allowed a distinct assembly. The same governor, 
however, presided over both. % 

13. Immediately after his third charter was accepted, 
P^nn returned to England, and the executive authority 
was afterwards administered by deputy governors appointed 
by the proprietor. The people incessantly murmured apd 
complained ; but the uninterrupted and unparalleled pros- 
perity of the colony demonstrates, that but slight causes 
of comidaint existed. That whieh produced the greatest 
and most constant irritation was the refusal, by the deputy 
flovemors, to assent to any law imposing taxes on the 
lands of ihe proprietors, although the sum raised was to 
be expended for the benefit of the whole province. Tliis 
unwise, and indeed unjust, claim of exemption, occasioned 
greater disgust than injury, and embittered all the enjoy- 
ments of the inhabitants. 

14. But these dissensions did not, in the least, retard the 
prosperity of the colony. Nor did any other cause, haying 
that tend^icy, exist. The upright conduct of Penn, in 
his intercourse with the Indians, was imitated by those 
who came after him ; and, for seventy years, uninterrupted 
harmony existed between them and the whites. In the 
early part of the revolutionary war, the people adopted a 
new constitution, by which the proprietor was excluded 
from all share in the government. He was offered, and 
finally accepted, the sum of 570,000 dollars. In dischu^o 
4)f all quit-rents due firom the inhabitants. 



CHAPTER X, 

» • 

MARYLAND. 

BuBiire th6 reign of Jaiaes I, th6 laws affainst Ro* 
iban Catholics were severe and the popular hatred was 
inveterate. Lord Baltimore, a distinguished member of 
ihat sect, resolved, in consequ^ence, to remove from Eng- 
land to Yirpinia, believing that he might there enjoy his 
reHgijOus opmidns, without violating the laws or incurring 
reproach. But the people among whom he came to reside, 
D^ere almost as intolerant as those he had left, and he 
soon found it necessary to seek some other asylum. 

3. Having ascertained that the territory on both sides 
of Chesapeake bay, was inhabited only by the natives, he 
conceived the praiect of planting there a colony for himself 
and for all who might wish to retire from religions persecu- 
tion. He explored the country, returned to Ensland, oIk 
tained tk^ assent of kin^ Charles I to a grant ofterritory, 
but died before the requisite formalities were completed. 

3. Cecily his eldest son, and heir to his estate andlitle, 
obtained for himself the grant intended for his fatneiC To 
tb» new coloi^ the name, of Maryland was |gven, in honor 
of Henrietta Maria, the royal consort of Charles. The 
tend conveyed being within the boundaries of Virffinia, the 
planters in that province remonstrated aeainst the grant. 
The king refusing to rescind it, lord Baltimore made 
nreparatioQS to commence a settlement. He appointed 
tiis brother, . Leonard Calvert, governor ; who, near the 
close oi the vear 1633, sailed for America, accompanied 
i^ about two hundred emigrants, mostly Roman Catholics. 

4. They arrived in February, 1634, at the mouth of the 
river Potomac. . At a conference with the Indians Vho 
dwelt on the shore^ they purchased Yoamaco, a considerable 
villagey the site of which St. Mary^s now occupies. By 
ihis measure, wise as well as just, the rightful proprietors 
of ^6 scnl were satisfied, convenient habitations and some 
cultivated land were obtained, and the first settlers were 
of coarse exempted from the miseries of famine, and from 
the diseases which it produces. • 

5. Other circumstances favored the rapid population of 
the colony. The charter granted more ample privileges 
than had ever been conceded to a subject ; the ooontiv 
WM iuyhmgi the notiyes were friendly ; fiom tho soota 
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churchmen drove puritans, from the north puritans drove 
churchmen, into her borders, where all were ueelj leceiredy 
protected, and cherished. 

6. The charter ^nted to the inhabitants the privilege 
of passing laws either by themselves or representatives, 
witnout reserving to the crown, as had been done in aU 
previous charters, the right to reject the laws so passed. 
At first, when* the freemen were few^n number, each 
attended in person, or authorized some other freeman, who 
chose to attend, to vote and act in his stead. The increase 
of population soon rendered it necesss/ to adopt a <fifFer- 
ent mode of legislation. In 1639, vlu act was passed, 
coustitutinp a " house of assembly," to be composed of such 
as, should be chosen by the people, of such as should be 
summoned or appointed by the proprietor, and of the gover- 
nor and secretary. These were to sit together, and the 
laws which they should enact were to possess the same 
validity, as though the proprietors and. all the people 
had concurred in enacting them. 

7. In 1650, a second alteration was made. The legis- 
lative body was divided into two branches, the delegates 
chosen by the people constituting the lower house, and the' 
persons sunmionea by the proprietors, the upper house. It 
ought to be stated, for the honor of lord Baltimore and 
his associates, that, while the catholics retained the 
ascendency in the province, the assembly passed no law 
abridging the liberty of conscience. 

8. out this colony, as well as all the others, in the early 
period of their existence, was afflicted with intestine 
troubles. They were principally caused by one William 
Claybome. While a member of the Virginia council he 
had obtained a license from the king, to traffic in those 
parts of America where no other person enjoyed the exclu- 
sive right of trade. Under this license, he had made a 
small settlement on the island of Kent, and, when the 
grant was made to lord Baltimore, refused to submit to his 
authoritv. He persuaded the natives that the "new 
comers were Spaniards, and enemies to the Virginians: 
An Indian war was the consequence, which continued 
several years, and was productive of considerable distress. 

9. Claybome was indicted and convicted of murder, 
piracy, and sedition; and fleeing from justice, his estate 
was confiscated. He applied to the king for redress, bat 
after a full hearing, was dismissed without obtaining any 
prder in his favor. When the civil war, between the ]dn| 
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tod pariiameiit) l^egan, he exn|l>raced the cause of t^ie litter, 
ietumed to Maryland, and, by his intrigaes fomented, in 
/ 1646, a rebellion against its rulers, who were attached to 
the royal cause. Ualyert, the governor, was compelled to 
fly ^o Vir^nia, and the insurgents seized the reins of 
government. The next year, however, the revolt wa« 
suppressed and tranquillity restored. 

10; But after the parliament had triumphed over the 
king, they appointed commissioners for '' reducing and 
governing the colonies within the bay of Chesapeake." 
Among these was Clayborne, the evil genius of Maryland.' 
The proprietor, consenting to acknowledge the authority 
pf parliament, was permitted to retain his station, but was 
unable to preserve tran<^uillity. The distractions of Eng- 
land, Ending their way mto the colony, occasioned a civil 
war, which ended in the discomfiture of the governor and 
Roman Catholics. 

11. The next assembly, which was entirely under the 
influence of the victorious party, ordained that persons 
professing the Catholic religion should not be considered 
within the protection of the laws. Thus were they 
un^^teflilly persecuted by . men whom they had taken to 
their bosom, and in a colopy which they had founded- 
Laws unfavorable to the Quakers were also enacted, and 
here, as Vd England, the upper house was voted to be 
uselei^s. At the restoration, in 1660, Philip Calvert was 
appointed governor, and the ancient order of things restored. 
The colony then contained about twelve thousand inhab- 
itants. 

IS. In 1676, died Cecil, lord Baltimore, the father of 
the province. For more than forty years, he had directed 
its affairs as proprietor, and displayed, in all his conduct,^ 
a benevolent heart and enlightened understandinff.^ A1-' 
though he lived in an age of bigotry, he waA liberal in his 
opiniuns ; and for all his exertions to contribute to the 
happiness of his fellow beings, he desired no reward but 
their gratitude. This reward he received. The records 
of the Maryland assembly contain frequent memorials of 
the respect and affection of the people. He was succeeded, 
as proprietor^ by his eldest son, Charles, who had, for 
several years, been governor of the colony, and displayed 
the same amiable qualities which had rendered his father 
respected and beloved. 

13. In the year 1689, the epoch of the revolution in 
Epgland, the repose of Marylana was again disturbed, A 
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lamor wa» artMly circulated, thai the CatltdicS hA 
leagued with the Jndians to destroy all the Prbtestanta in 
!tke province. An armed association was immediately 
formed^ for the defence of the Protestant religion, and fbi 
asserting the rijghts of king William and queen Mary, 
The magistrates attempted to oppose by force this asso^ 
^siation ; but, meeting with f(p w supporters, were copipelled 
io al)dicate the goyernment. 

14. King William directed those who had Assomeid the 
supreme authority to exercise it, in his name$ and for 
twenty-seiYen years the crown retained the entire control 
fof the province. In 1716, the proprietor was restored to 
his rights ; and he and his descendants l[^ontinued.to emoy 
4hem until the conmienceinent of the. revolution* The 
g[>eople then assumed the government, adopted a constitu- 
tion, and refused to admit the claims of lord Baltimore if> 
jurisdiction er property* 



CHAPTER Xt 

NORTH^AROLINA. 

- In 1630, Charles I granted tolSir Robert Ileath all th^ 
territory between the 30th and. 36th degrees of north 
latitude, and extending from the Atlantic ocean to the 
South sea, by the name of Carolina. Under this -grant, no 
«ettlement was made. • Between 164Q and 1G50, i)ersons 
suffering from religious intolerance in Virginia, fled beyon^ 
her limits, and, without license fr<Mn any source, occupied 
that portion of North-Carolina, north of Albemarle sound. 
They found the winters mild and the soil fertile. As their 
"Cattie and swine procured their own support in the woods 
and multiplied fast, they were enabled, with little labor, 
to live in the enjoyment of abundance. Their number 
was annually augmented ; ihey acknowledged no superior 
upon earth, and obeyed no laws but those of God and nature. 

2* In 1661, another settlement was made, near the 
mouth of ClarendcMi river, by adventurers from Massdchu- 
setts. The land being ^sterile and the Indians hostile, 
the^, in 1663, abandoned it. Immediately afterwards, 
theirplace was supplied by enugrants from Barbadoes, who 
invested Sir John y eomans with the authority of governor. 

3. Sir Robert Heath having neglected to comply with 
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the conditions of his patent, the king, in 1663, granted 
the same territory to lord Clarendon and seven others, 
and invested them with ample powers of government over 
those who should inhabit it. To encoura^ emigration, 
the^ gave public assurances, that all who might remove to 
their teititory, should ei^oy unrestricted religious liberty, 
and be governed by a nree assembly. The settlers on 
Albemarle Sound were, on certain conditions, allowed to 
retain their lands. A government over them was organized, 
at the head of which a Mr. Drummond was placed. With 
the regulations imposed, they were dissatisfied, and re- 
volted ; but their grievances were redressed, and^ in 1668, 
they returned to tneir duty. 

4. At the request of the proprietors, the celebrated 
John Locke, whose political writings were then much 
read and admired, prepared for the colony a constitution 
of government. It provided that a chief officer, to be 
called the palatine and to hold his office during life, should 
be elected from amons the proprietors ; that a hereditary 
nobility, to be called land^aves and caziques, should bie 
created; and that, once m two years, representatives 
should be chosen by the Ireeholders. All these, with the 
proprietors or their deputies, were to meet in one assembly, 
which was to be called the parliament, and over which 
the palatine was to preside. The parliament could de- 
liberate and decide only upon such proportions as should 
be laid before it by a grand council cunposed of the 
palatine, nobility, and deputies of the proprietors. 

5. This constitution, however wise it might seem to 
Enslish politicians, was not adapted to the sentiments 
andhabits of the people for whom it was prepared. Its 
aristocratic features displeased them. The measures 
adopted to introduce and enforce it, produced, in connection 
witn other causes, an insurrection, in the proves of 
which the palatine, and the deputies were seized and 
imprisoned. Application was made to Yirdnia for as- 
sistance in restoring order ; but the fear of punishment 
induced the insurgents to submit, before an armed force 
could be arrayed against them. 

, 6. In 1670, Wifiiam Sayle, under the direction of the 

I)roprietor8^ made a settlement at Port Royal, within the 
iimts of South-Carolina. The next year, dissatisfied with 
this station, he removed his colony northward, to a neck 
of land between Ashley and Cooper rivers, where he laid 
out a town, which, in honour of the king then reigningt 

I 
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h» GiftUed Charleston^ Dying soon after, Sir Jolin Yeo« 
mans, who had, for several years, been governor at 
Clarendon, was appointed to succeed him. This new 
settlement attracted at iirst many inhabitants from that at 
Clarendon, and at length entirely exhausted it. Being 
remote from Albemarle, the proprietors established a 
separate government over it, and hence arose the distinc- 
tive appellations of North and South-Carolina. 

7. The prosperity of the northern colony was retarded 
by domestk" dissensions. To allay them, Seth Sothel, 
one of the p^ ^prietors, was appointed chief magistrate. 
His conduct, far from restoring quiet and contentment, 
Increased the disorders which had before prevailed. He 
is represented as the most corrupt and rapacious of 
colonial governors. He plundered the innocent and re- 
ceived bribes from felons. For six years, the inhabitants 
endured his injustice and oppression. They then seized 
him, with a view of sending him to England for trial. At 
his request, he was detained and tried by the assembly, 
who banished him from the colony. 

8. His successor was Philip Liidwell, of Virginia, and 
to him succeeded John Archdale, who was a quaker and 
one of the proprietors. Both were popular governors; 
under their administration, the colony prospered and the 
people were happy. In 1693, at the request of the Caro- 
linians, the constitution of Locke was abrogated by the 
proprietors, an^ each colony was afterwards ruled by a 
governor, council, and house of representatives. 

9. In 1707, a company of French protestants arrived 
and seated themselves on the river Trent, a branch of the 
Neuse, in 1710, a large number of Palatines, fleeing from 
religious persecution in Germany, sought refuge in the 
same part of the province. To each of these, the pro- 
prietors granted one hundred acres of land. They lived 
happy, for a few years, in the enjoyment of liberty of 
conscience, and in the prospect of competence and ease. 

10. But suddenly a terrible calamity fell upon them. 
The Tuscarora and Coree Indians, smarting under recent 
injuries, and dreading total extinction from the encroach- 
ment of these strangers, plotted, with characteristic 
secrecy, their entire destruction. Sending their families 
to one. of their fortified towns, twelve hundred bowmen 
sallied forth, and, in the same night, attacked, in separate 
parties, the nearest settlements of the Palatines. Men, 
women, and children were indiscriminately butchered. 
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The garages, with the swiftness and ferocity of wolyes^ 
ran from viUaffe to village. Before them, was the re]>08e 
of innocence ; oehind, the sleep of death. A few, escaping, 
alarmed the settlements more remote, and hastened to 
South-Carolina for assistance. 

11. Governor Craven immediately despatched, to the 
aid of the sister colony, nearly a thousand men, under the 
command of colonel Barnwell. After a fatiguing march 
through a hideous wilderness, they met the enemy, at- 
tacked, defeated, and pursued them to their fortified town, 
which was immediately besieged. In a few days, peace, 
at their solicitation, was concluded, and colonel Bamwclil 
returned to South-Carolina. 

13. The peace was short, and upon the recommence- 
ment of hostilities, assistance was again solicited from the 
southern colony. Colonel James Moore, an active young 
officer, was immediately despatched, with forty white 
men and eight hundred n-iendly^ Indians. .He found the 
enemy in a fort near Cotechny river. After a siege, which 
continued more than a week, the fort was taken and eight 
hundred Indians made prisoners. The Tuscaroras, dis- 
heartened by this defeat, migrated, in 1713, to the north, 
and joined the celebrated confederacy, denominated the 
Five 'Nations. The others sued for peace, and afterwards 
continued friendly. 

13. Until 1729, the two Carolinas, though distinct for 
many purposes, remained under the superintendence and 
control of the same proprietors. Neither had been pros- 

Eerous ; and the interests of the governors and governed 
eing apparently adverse to each other, the latter became 
discontented and refractory. They complained to the 
king, who directed inquiry to be made in his courts. The 
charter which he had granted was declared forfeited, and 
over each colony, royal governments, entirely unconiiected 
with each other, were established. 

14. Soon after this event, the soil in the Interior of 
North-Carolina was found to be superior in fertility to 
that on the sea-coast. The settlements, consequently, 
advanced rapidly into the wilderness. From the northern 
colonies, particularly Pennsylvania, multitudes were al- 
lured "to this region by the mildness of the climate, and by 
the facility of detaining in abundance all the necCessaries 
of life. At peace with the Indians, and fortunate in her 
governors, the colony continued to prosper until ttne com- 
mencement of the trouWes which preceeded the revolution.' 



CHAPTER XII. 
SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

This colony, and that of North-Carolina, were, as has al- 
ready been stated, included in the same charter. InfI670r 
governor Sayle made, at Port Royal, the first permanent 
settlement within its limits. The next year, he founded 
Old Charleston, ,on the banks of the river Ashley. In 
1684, all the freemen, meeting at this place, elected rep- 
resentatives to sit in the colonial parliament, according to 
the provisions of the constitution i)repared by Mr. Locke. 

2. Several circumstances contributed to proniOte the 
settlement of this colony. The conquest of New- York 
induced many of the Dutch to resort to it. / From Eng- 
land, puritans came^to avoid the profanity and licentious- 
ness which disgraced the court of Charles II ; and cav- 
aliers, to retrieve their fortunes, exhausted by the civil 
Wars. The arbitrary measures of Louis XIV, drove many 
French protestants into exile, some of whom crossed the 
Atlantic and settled in Carolina. Many of these exiles 
were rich; sdl were industrious, and by their exemplary 
demeanor guned the good will of t)^ proprietors. 

3. The situation of Charleston bemg found inconv>- 
oieut, the inhabitants, in 1680, removed to Oyster Point, 
wWe a new city was laid out, to which the name of the 
other was given. In the same year, commenced a war with 
the Westoes, a powerful tribe of Indians, which threaten- 
ed great injury to the colony. Peace, however, was soon 
restored. In 1690, Seth Sothel, one of the nroprietors, 
having, for corrupt conduct,, been driven from North-Car- 
olina, appeared suddenly at Charleston, and, aided by a 
powerM faction, assumed the reins of government. TVo 
years afterwards he was removed from office. 

4. The proprietors, having observed the good conduct 
of the French protestants, directed the governor to permit 
them to elect representatives, a privilege which they had 
never 3ret exercised. The English Episcopalians, unwil- 
ling that any of their heriditary enemies, wbo did not be- 
long to their church, should be associated with themselves 
in the enjoyment of the rights of freemen, were exasper- 
ated, and opposed the concession with great clamour and 
- -'I. They even went farther. Wanned by opposition, 

TK^poaed to enforcci with respect to themy the law» 
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of England against foreigners, insisting that they conld 
not legaUy possess real estate in the colony. They also 
declared that their marriages, being solemnized by French 
ministers, were void, and that the children coidd not in- 
herit the property of their fathers. By the display of a 
spirit so illiberal and unchristian, these strangers were 
alarmed and discouraged. They knew not for wnom they 
labored. But, countenanced by the governor, they re* 
mained in the colony, and, for the present, withdrew their 
claim to the right of suffrage. 

5. Yet the ferment did not subside on the removal of 
the cause which produced it. Such was the general 
turbulence and disorder, the people complaining of their 
rulers and quarrelling among themselves, that, in 1695^ 
John Archdale was sent over, as governor of bbth Caro^ 
Unas, and invested with full power to redress all grievan- 
ces. He succeeded in restoring order, but found the 
antipathy against the unfortunate exiles too great to be 
encounterecf, with any hope of success, until softened by 
time and their amiable deportment. 'Hiese produced the 
effects which he anticipated. In a few years, the French 
protestants were admitted, by the general assembly, to aQ 
the rifihts of citizens and freemen. 

6. Although the proprietors, by the regulations which 
were in force before the constitutiooof Locke was adopted, 
and which were restored upon its abrogation, had stipula- 
ted, that liberty of conscience should be universally 
enjoyed; yet one of them. Lord Granville, a bigoted 
churchman, and James Moore, the governor, resolved to 
effect, if possible, the establishment, in the colony, of 
the Episcopal relinon. They knew that a mjuqrit]r of 
the people were dissenters, and that by art and intrigue 
only, could their design be aocompjished. The governor, 
who was avaricious and venal, became the tool of Gran- 
ville. He interfered in the elections, and, by bribing the 
voters, succeeded in procuring a majority in the assembly 
who would be subservient to his wishes. 

7. A law was passed, establishing the episcopal religion, 
and excluding dissenters from a seat in the assembly. It 
was laid before the proprietors, without whose sanction it 
could not possess permanent validity. Archdale, who had 
returned to England, opposed it with ability and spirit. 
He insisted that good laith, policy, interest, even piety, 
concurred to dictate its rejection. But lord Granville de- 
dued himself in favor of it, and it recdved confirmation. 

12 
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8. The dissenters saw themselves at once deprived of 
those priyileffes for which they had abandoned their native 
country, and encountered the dangers and hardships of 
the ocean and a wilderness. Some prepared to leave the 
colony and settle in Pennsylvania. Others proposed that 
a remonstrance against the law should first oe presented 
•to the house of lords, and this measure was adopted* The 
lords expressed, bv a vote, their disapprobation of the law, 
and upon their solicitation, queen Anne declared it void. 
Soon after, lord Granville died, and the colony, controlled 
by more libeiml ooaneils, again enjoyed the blessings of 
domestic quiet. 

9. In 1708, war then existing between England and 
Spain, governor Moore, thirsting for Spanish plunder, led 
an exp^tion acainst St. Augustine. It was badly planned, 
worse executed^ and failed. Retaming from defeat abroad, 
he met, at hom«, the rciprrachej ef his people. To silence 
these, he marehed, at the head of a body of troops, against 
the Apalachiaa Indians, who had become insolent and 
hostile. In this expedition he was successful, taking many 
priJBoners, and laying their towns in ashes. By his victories 
over the savagea, Ite retrieved his character; and, by 
selling the prisoners as slaves, ootamed, what he most 
coveted, eonsider»bte pepsonal emolument. 

10. In 1706, tlie Spaniarda, from Florida, invaded 
Carolina. The governor, Nathaniel Johnson, having ie- 
ceived intimation of their approach, erected fortifications 
and made arrangements to oUadnt on short warning, the 
assistance of t^ militia. When the enemy's fleet ap- 
peared before Charleatony the whole strength of the colony 
was summoned to defend it. A force so formidable ensured 
its safety. After buminp a few detached buildings, the 
enemy retired without tuiUcting other injury. One of 
their ships, having ninety men on board, was captured l^ 
the Carolinians. 

11. In 1715, af^ several years of profound peace, an 
Indian war broke oat. All the tribes, from Florida to caoe 
Fear, had been long engaged in a conspiracy to extirpate 
the whites. In the morning of the 15th of April, the first 
blow was struck. At Pocataligo, and the settlements 
around Port Royal, ninety persons were massacred. The 
inhabitants of the latter place escaped, by embarking: 
precipitately on board a vessel, which was then in the 
narbor, and sailing directly to Charleston. 

13* This loaSBacre was perpetrated by the southerit 
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^MJKays. Tl^, northern, at the same time, &ttac]Eed tl^ 
settlements near them. Many of the inhabitants were 
killed, and many fled to Charleston. At a nlaqtation on 
Qopse cjeek, seventy whites and forty £iithful negroes, 
being protected bv a breast Work, determined to mamtain 
their post. On the first attack, their courage failed, and 
they: agreed to surrender. The instant they were in the 
power of the enemy, aU were barbai'ously murdered. 

13- GoYerno^ Craven, at the head of twelve hundred 
men, marched against the savages. He discovered in the 
wilderness several small parties, who fled before him. At 
Saltcatchers, he found them all assembled, and there an 
obstinate and bloody battle was fought. The whites were 
victorious, driving the efiemy before them, and compeUing 
them to leave the province. Most of them fled to Florida, 
where they were received, in the most friendly manner, by 
the Spaniards. 

14. In this short war, four hundred whites were killed, 
property of great value, destroyed, and a large debt con- 
tracted. The proprietors though earnestly solicited, refused 
to afford any relief, or to pay any portion of the. debt. 
The assembly determined to remunerate the colony, by 
disposing of the land from which the Indians had oee^ 
driven. The terms oflered were so favorable, that five 
hundred Irishmen immediately came over, and planted 
themselves on the frontiers. 

15. The proprietors, refusing to sanction the proceedings 
of the assembly, deprived these emigrants of their lands. 
S<Hne, reduced to extreme proverty, perished from want, 
others resorted to the northern colonies. A strong barrier 
between the old settlements and the savages, wpis thus 
removed, and the country again exposed to Uieir incuz- 
sicais. The people were exasperated, and longed for a 
change of masters. 

16. The corrupt and oppressive conduct of Trott, the 
chief<justice, and Rhett, the receiver-general, mcreased 
the discontent. Of the former j the governor and council 
complained to the proprietors, and solicited his recall. 
Instead of removing him, they thanked him for his 
services, and removed the governor and council. With 
tb^ governor next appointed, though a man generally 
helovedy the assembly refused to have any concern or 
intercourse. They drew up articles of impeachmei|t 
against Trott, aocusing hun of corruption and gross iiiis- 
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conddcty and sent an a^nt to Enj^and, to maintain their 
accoaation before the proprietors. He was nevertheless 
eontinaed in office.. 

17. The patience of the people was exfaansted, and 
they waited only for a fayoraole opportunity to throw off 
ti^eur oppressive yoke. In 1719, at a general review of 
the mihtia at Charleston, occasioned by a threatened iiiva- 
sion of the colony, from Florida, the officers and soldiers 
bound themselves, by a solemn compact, to support each 
other in resisting the tyranny of the proprietors ; and the 
assembly, which was then in session, requested the 
governor, by a respectful address, to consent to administer 
the ffovemment in the name of the kmg. 

18. He refused, and b^ proclamation, diss(^ed the as- 
sembly. The members munediately met as a convention^ 
and elected colonel James Moore their governor. He was 
a bold man, and exceedingly well qualified for a popular 
leader, in a turbulent season. He accepted the appoint- 
ment, and, assisted by the convention, and supported hy 
the oeople, administered the affiurs of the ei^ny. 

Iv. The conduct of the proprietors and people was 
brought before his majesty in council. After a mil nearinf, 
it was decided, that both colonies should be taken under 
the protection of the crown. Several years aflerwaids^ 
seven of the proprietors sold to the king their claim t<» 
the soil and rents, and all assigned to him their right ef 
Jurisdiction. The government was subsequently adminis- 
tered by 'executive officers, appointed by the crown, and 
by assemblies, chosen by the people, and under their 
control the colony prospered. 

90. In 1738, occurred an alarming insorreetion ef ffae 
neirroes. A number of them assembled at Stono, sarpnsed 
ana killed two men who had charge of a ware-house> from 
which they took guns and ammunition. They then chose 
a cantain, and, with drums beating and colors Hjingt 
marched southwestward. They burned every house «n 
their way, killed all the whites they could fin^ and coiK 
pelled other negroes to join them. 

91. Governor Bull, who was returning to CharlestoOr 
from the southward, accidentally met them, hastened out 
of their way, and spread an alarm. The news soon reached 
Wiltown, where, fortunately, a large congregation wwre 
•ttendlnff divine service. The men having, according to 
n law of the provinee, brought their arms to the puce 
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of worship, marched instantly in quest of the negroecu 
who, by this time, had become fonnidable, and spread 
(error and desolation around them. 

22. While, in an open field, they were carousing and 
dancing, with frantic exultation at their late success, they 
were suddenly attacked by the whites. Some were 
killed, the remainder lied. Most of the fugitives were 
taken and tried. They who had been compelled to join 
the conspirators, were pardoned ; but all the leaders and 
first insurgents suffered death. About twenty whites 
were murdered. ^ 

23. From this period until the era of the revolution, no 
important event occurred in the colony. It was sometimes 
distressed by Indian wars; but the number of inhabitants 
and the means of subsistence and comfort, were constantly 
increasiiig. Emigrants came principally from the northern 
colonies; but often lai'ge bodies of protestants arrived 
from Euroi)e ; in one year, 1752, the dumber who came 
exceeded sixteeu hundred. 



CHAPTER Xni. ' 

GEORGIA. 

Upow the southern part of the territory included in the 
Carolina charter, no settlement was made, until several 
years after that charter was forfeited. In June, 1732, 
several benevolent gentlemen, in England, concerted a 
project for planting a colony in that unoccupied region* 
Their principal oqect was to relieve, by transporting 
, thithen the indigent subjects of Great Britain ; but their 
plan 01 benevolence emlnraced also the persecuted protes- 
tants of all nations. 

2. To a project springing from motives so noble «nd 
disinterested, the people and the government extended 
their encouragement and patronage. A patent was granted 
by the kin^, conveying to twenty-one trustees the territory 
now constituting the state of (^soroia, which was to be 
apportioned gratuitously among the settlers ; and liberal 
drinations wfere made by the charitable, to defray tfap 
expense of transporting them across the Atlantic, and of 
providing for their support the first season. 

3. Hie concerns of^ the ooloby were managed by th 
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trastees, who freely devoted much of their time to the 
undertaking. Among other reealationS;, they provided, 
that the lands' should not be sold nor devised oy the own- 
ers, but should descend to the male children only; they 
forbade the use of rum in the colony, and strictly prohi- 
bited the importation of negroes. But none of these re- 
gulations remained long in force. 

4. In November, 1733, one hundred and thirteen emi- 
grants embarked for Georgia, at the head of whom th^ 
trustees had placed James Oglethorpe, a zealous and ac- 
tive promoter of this scheme of benevolence. In Janu-. 
ary, they arrived at Charleston ; and the Caroliniansy 
sensible of tlie advantage of having a barrier betweeor 
them and the Indians, save the adventurers a cordial wel- 
come. They supplied them with provisions, and with 
boats to convey them to the place of their destination. 
Yamacraw bluff, since called Savannah, was selected as 
the most eligible place for a settlement. 
^ 5. The next year,' five or six hundred noor persons ar- 
rived, and to each a portipn of the wilderness was as- 
signed. But it was soon found that these emtgrants, 
who were the refuse of cities, had been rendered poor by 
idleness, and irresolute by poverty, were not fitted to fell 
the mighty groves of Georgia. A race more hardy and 
enterprising, was necessary^ The trustees, therefore, of- 
fered to receive, also, such as had not, by persecutioik ox 
poverty, been rendered objects of compassion, and to grant 
to all, who should settle in the colony, fifly acres of land. 
In consequence of this offer, more than four hundred per- 
sons, from Germany, Scotland, and Switzerland, arrived 
in the year 1735. The 6ermans settled at Ebenezer, 
the Scotch at New-Inverness, now Darien. 

6. In 1736, John Wesley, a celebrated methodist, made 
a visit to Georgia, for the purpose of preaching to the co- 
lonists, and converting the Indians. He was then yoong 
and ardent, the people around him felt less ardor than 
himself, and his pious zeal soon brought him into colli- 
sion with some or the principal settlers. He was accus- 
ed of diverting the people from their labor to attend his 
religions meetings, and of exercising unwarranted eccle- 
siastical authority. Persecuted by his enemies, and find- 
ing he could render no further service to the cause of re- 
ligion in the colony, he returned to England, and there* 
^r many years, pursued a distinguished ciureer of piety 

i usefulness. > 

Tf Two years afterwards, George WhitMd, anothc^^ 
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^t9i mom cftldwated Methodist, arriyed, in the colony. 
He had already made himself conspicuous in England, by 
Ms numerous eccentricities, his ardent piety, his extraor- 
dinary eloquence, his zeal and activity in propagating his 
opinions. He came to Georgia for the benevolent panose 
of establishing an orphan house, where poor children mi^ht 
be fed, clothed, and educated in the knowledge of chns« 
tianity. In prosecution of this purpose, he onen crossed 
the Atlantic, and traversed Great britai'i!! and America, 
soliciting aid from the pious and charitable. Wherever 
he went, he preached, with sincerity and fervor, his peculiar 
doetrihes, making proselytes of most who heard him, and 
founding a sect which has since become numerous and 
respectable. His orphan house, during his life, did not 
flourish, and after his death, was entirely abandoned. 

8, In 1740, the trustees rendered an account of their 
administration. At that time, two thousand four hundred 
and ninety-eight emigrants had arrived in the colony. Of 
these, fifteen hundred and twenty-one were indigent Eng- 
lishmen, or persecuted Protestants. The benefactions, 
from government and from individuals, had been nearly 
hialf a million of dollars; and it was computed that, for 
every person transported and maintained by the trustees, 
more than three hundred dollars had been expended. 

9. The hope which the trustees had cherished, that the 
colony, planted ^t such vast expense, would be prosperous, 
tad Ae objects of their benevolence happy, were com- 
pletely disappointed. Such was the character of the 
^eater part of the settlers, and such the restrictions 
imposed, that the plantations languished and continued to 
lequire the contributions of the charitable. 

• 10. War having been declared against Spain, Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe was promoted to the rank of general in the British 
.army, and at the head of two thousand men, partly from 
Virginia and the Carolinas, undertook an expedition against 
Florida. He took two Spanish forts and besieged St. 
Augustine ; but encountering an obstinate resistance, was 
compelled to return unsuccessful to Georria. 

11. Two years afterwards the Spaniards, in retaliation, 
prepared to invade Georgia ; and they intended, if success- 
ful there, to subjugate the Carolinas and Virginia. On 
receiving information of their approach, general Oglethorpe 
solicited assistance from South- Carolina. But the inhab* 
itants of that colony, entertaining a strong prejudice against 
him, in consequence of his late defeat, and terrified by the 
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danger wUch threatened themselreSf deteniuned to pro* 
iride only for their own safety. 

12. Meanwhile general O^ethorpe made pEeparatlons 
for a vigorous de»nce. He assembled seven hooded 
men exclusive of a bodv Indians, fixed his head quarters 
at Frederica, on the island of St. Simon, and With this 
small band, determined to encounter whatever force might 
be brought against him. It was his utmost hope that he 
might 00 able to resist the enemy until a reinforcement 
sh^d arrive from Carolma, which he daily and anxiously 
expected. 

13. On the last of June, the Spanish fleet, consisting of 
thirty-two saQ, and having on board more than three 
thousand men, came to anchor off St. Simon's bai. Not* 
withstanding all the resistance which general Oglethorpe 
could op^se, they sailed up the river Alatamaha, landed 
upon the island, and there erected fortifications* 

14^ General Oglethorpe, convinced that his small force, 
if divided, must be entirely inefficient, assembled the 
whole of it at Frederica. One portion he em]4oyed in 
Btrengtheniu^ his fortifications; the Highlanders and 
Indians, ranging night and day through the woods, often 
attacked the out-posts of the enemy. The toil of the 
troops was incessant ; and the long delay of the expected 
succors, s6 cruelly withheld by South-^^arolina, caused 
the most gloomy and depressing apprehensions* 

15. Learning that the Spanish aimy occupied two 
distinct positions, Oglethorpe conceived the project of 
attacking one b^r surprise. He selected the bravest of his 
little army, and in the night marched, entirely unobserved, 
.to within two miles of the camp which he intended to assail. 
Directing his troops tp halt, he advanced, at the head of a 
small body, to reconnoitre the enemy. While thus em- 
ployed, a French soldier of his party, firing his musket, 
deserted to the Spaniards. Discovery destroyiiuf all hope 
of success, the general immediately returned to I^derica. 
He was not only chagrined at this occurrence, but appre- 
hended instant danger from the disclosure which the 
deserter would doubtless make of his weakness. 

16. In this embarrassment, he devised an expedient 
whicli was attended with the most happy success. He 

. wrote a letter to the deserter, instructing him to acquaint 

the Spaniards with the defenceless state of Frederica ; to 

urge tnem to attack the place, and if he could not succeed, 

*> persuade them ^o remain three days longer on the island ; 
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tot within that time, according to late advices &otbl Okw- 
Jina, he should receive a reinforcement of two thousand 
men and six ships of war. He cautioned him against 
dropping, any hint of the attack meditated, by amniral 
Vernon, upon St.. Atigustine, and' assufed him that* tile 
reward for his services sliould be ample.- • :• ^' 

17. For a small bribe, a soldier who had been macte 
prisoner in one of the numerous skirmishes, engaged to 
deliver this letter to the deserter, and was then set itt 
liberty. Ad was foreseen, he carried it directly to 1^ 
Spanish general, who immediately suspected the deserter 
to be a spy from the English camp, and ordered hmi to 
be put in irons. But although his suspicions were awa- 
kened, he was yet uncertain whether the whole might not 
be a strataeem of his antagonist. 

18. While hesitating what to believe, three small vessels 
of war aj^ared off the coast. - Supposing they brought 
the reinforcements ulluded to in the letter to the deserter, 
he hesitated no longer, but determined tp make a vigorous 
attack upn the English, before tTiese ^einforceine^ts 
could arrive and be brought into action.' ' ' - ' 

19. General Oglethorpe, by mere accident, obtained 
inibrmation of their design. A small party was instiantly 
placed in ambuscade, the Spaniards advanced neat them, 
halted to rest, and laid aside thclir arms. A sudden and 
well directed fire, killing many, threw the enemy imo 
confusion. After a few more discharges, they fifed to their 
fortifications, which they demolished, and, hastily em- 
harking, made every possible effort to escape from the 
leinforcements that wore supposed to be approaching." ' 

20. Thus was Georgia, with trifling !os8,deliyeredfrbhi 
the most, imminent danger. General Oglethorpe not osly 
retrieved, but exalted his reputation. From the Carolini- 
ans, grateful f<>r their preservation, and from the governprs 
of most of the northern colonies, he received cordial con- 
gratulations upon his address and good fortune. And so 
mortified were the Spaniards at the result of the expeditidn, 
that the commander, on his return, was arrested, tried, «td 
cashiered for misconduct. 

31. But the prosperity of the colony was reta^ed by 
these disturbances. For ten years longer, it remained 
under the management of the. trustees, who, embarrasSine 
it by too much regulation, discouraged the emigrants Uhd 
checked its growth. At length, disappointed in tk^ir 
hopes, and wearied by complaints, they surrbndeied tlie' 

s 
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ohaiter to the crown ; and* in 1754, a royal goTemmeat 
was established over the colony. 

23. New regulations being adopted, Georgia began to 
flourish. Among her ^oyernors, James Wright deserves 
honorable notice for ms wisdom in discemmg, and his 
xeai in pursuing, her true mterests. The cultivation of 
/Tiee and indisoiwas prosecuted with augmented industry, 
skill, and pront ; and m every succeeding year, an increased 
•amount of these staple commodities was exported to the 
mother country. The Florida Indians were sometimes 
troublesome, but were as oflen chastised and compelled 
to sue for peace. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
FRENCH WAR OF 1754-63. 

1 fiB treaty of Aix la Chapelle concluded in 1748, between 
England and France, restored tranquillity to America. At 
this period, the number of inhabitants in the thirteoi 
colomes was about one million one hundred thousand. 
The English settlements had not advanced far into the 
wilderness, but extended along the ocean from New- 
foundland to Florida. Those ofthe French, at the north, 
reached from the month ofthe St. LaWrence to Montreid; 
SOd vhey had built forts and trading houses on lake On- 
Bno. ^-i: me suuth, they had planted New-Orleans, and 
turnne discoverea me nyer Mississippi, they claimed the 
fertile Ti'^ aeliffnttui valley mrougu Wi:;v;h it runs, and 
the whole counVrr watered by us tnoat ar/ streams.* 

2. 'niey at length determined to romfrct their northern 
and flouthem settlements by a chain ot posts extending 
aloiur the frontiers of the English, from Lake Ontario to 
the Ohio, and down ihat river and the Mississippi to New- 
Orleans. While they were intent on this project, a com- 
pany of English traders, having obtained nxim the king a 
grant of land, established trading houses on the banks of 
the Ohio. 

3. The French seized some of these traders and oon- 
yeyed them wisoners to Canada. The company complained 
to gpyernor Dinwiddie, of Virginia. The land having been 
granted as a part of that colony, he determined to send a. 
measenger to the commander of the French forces on the 
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Ohio, and reqmre him to withdraw his troops. For tWa 
mission he selected George Washington, who was then 
twenty-one years of age, and who afterwards became 
illustrious in the annals of his country. 

4. To the letter of Dinwlddie, the French commander 
replied, that he had taken possession of the country in 
pursuance of directions from his general) then in Canada^ 
to whom he would transmit the letter, and whose orders 
he should implicitly obey. This reply not being satisfactory 
to t^^ goYernOr, preparations were made in Virrinia, to 
liaintain by force the rights of the British crown* Troftps^ 
constituting a regiment, were raised^ the command of 
whom, on the death of the colonel first appointed^ wad 
given to Mr. Washington. 

5. At the head of suxjut four hundred men, he advanced^ 
early in the spring, into the territory in- dispute. On his 
route, he met, attacked, and defeated, a French party 
under the command of one Dijonville, who approachea him 
in a manner indicating hostile intentions, lie proeee&d 
towards fort Du Quesne, situated at the junction of the 
Alleghany and Monongahela. From this mrt, De Villier,. 
At the head of nine hunored men, marched out to attack him^ 

, 6. Hearing of the approach of^ this party^ colonel 
Washington halted, and hastily erected some imperfect 
works* by means of 'which he hoped to prolong his defence 
until the arrival of reinforcements. He was closely 
besieged by De Villier^ but making an obstinate defence^ 
was offered the most honorable terms of capitulation. 
These he accepted, and' returned with his regiment to 
Virginia. 

7. In this year, delegates from seven of the colonies 
met at Albany, for the purpose of holding a conference- 
with the Six Nations of Indians. This business being 
fished, a confederation of the colonies was proposed l^ 
tlie delegates from Massachusetts. A " Plan ot Union ' 
was agreed upon, to be submitted to the colonial legisla^ 
tuT'OS, and to parliament, for their adoption. 

8. This plan provided that delegates t» a GTeneral 
Council should be chosen by the representatives of the 
people, in the colonial assemblies, and that a pesident- 
general should be appointed by the crown. This council 
was to possess the control of the military force of the 
confederacy, and the power to concert all measures for the 
coiwnon protection and safety. The presidtent-general was 
to b»ve a pegative uj>on the proceedings of the delegates*. 
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9i litis plaD was rejected by parliament, because th# 
legates were to be chosen by the representatives of the 
petoj^e.: It was rejected by the colonies, ^beoauise it placed 
too much power in the hands ot* the is^g* In England 
apprehensions weiie already entertained of the ^ro\^ihg 
importance of tbe colonial assemblies. In Amenoa, the 
ipeoi^ be^n, perhaps unconsciously, to be actuated by 
the spirit of independence. 

. 10. The conduct of the t'rench, on the Ohio, conyiaced 
the cabinet 9t' London that their claim to the country, 
thr«ug1| which that river flows, mu^t be xelinqaished,.or 
maintained by the sword. They did not hesitate which 
alt^native to choose. Early in the spring of 1755, they 
despatched general Braddock to America, with a respecta* 
ble force, to expel the French, and keep possession of thd 
territory. And preparations having been made by fVance 
to despatch a reinforcement to her armies in Canada; 
admiral Bosoawen was ordered to endeavour to intercept 
.thi^ French fleet before it should enter the gulf of 
l4a%vience. .^ 

11. -In April, general Braddock met the governors of 
the several provmces, to cpnfer upon the plan df the 
ensuing campaign. Three expeditions were resolved upon : 
one against Du Quesne, to be commajided by general 
Braddock; one against ibrts Niagara and Frontinac, to be 
commanded by governor Sitiirley ; and one against Crown 
Point, to be commanded by general Johnson. « The last 
mentioned post was the nearest to New-England of any 
in the possession of the enemy ; and from it almost all the 
Indian parties, which had, in the late wars, so cruelly 
harassed the northern oolonies, were xlespatched and sup- 

Eorted. The expedition against it was proposed and urged 
y Massachusetts, and was to be executed by coloniail 
troops, raised in New»England and New- York. 

12. While preparations were making for these expedi- 
tions, another, which had been previously concerted, was 
carried on against the French forces m Nova Scotia. 
This province was settled by the French, but was ceded 
to the English by the treaty of Utrecht. Its boundaries 
not having been defined, the French continued to occupy 
a portion of the territory claimed by the English, and had 
buUt forts for their defence.. To gain possession of theso 
was the object of the expedition. 

13. About two thousand militia, commanded by colonel 
''■^slow, embarked at Boston j and being joined on their 
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passage by three hundred regulars, arriyed^ in Api^, at 
the place of destination. The forts were invested ; the 
Ksistance made was trifling and ineffectual ; and in a short 
time the English gained entire possession of the prortnce, 
accordinf to their own definition of its boundaries. Three 
onjy of their men were killed. 

14. The preparations of general Braddock, in Virginia, 
Had proceeded slowly. It had been found extremely dif- 
ficult to procure horses, wagons, and proyisions. lmi>a-f 
tient of delay, he determined to - set out with tweiye 
hundred men, selected from the different corps, a^u tb 
proceed, as rapidly as possible, towards fort Du Quesne. 
The residue of th% army, and the heavy baggage, were left- 
imder the command of colonel Dunbar, who was directed 
to follow as soon as the preparations were completed. 

15. Braddock had been educated in the English army; 
aifd in the scidigce of w^ar, as then taught in Europe, he 
Reserved and enjoyed the reputation of more than ordinary 
skill. • Of this reputation he was vain, and disdained to 
consider that hiS'SKill was totally inapplicable to the mode 
of warfare practised in the forests of America. Before he 
lefl Enjg^land, he was repeatedly admonished to beware of 
9, surprise ; and on his march through the wilderness, the 
provincial officers frequently entreated him to scour the sur- 
rounding thickets. But he held these officers and the ene- 
my in too much contempt to listen to this salutary counsel. 

16. On approaching tort Du Quesne, colonel Washing- 
ton, who accompanied him as his aid, made a last attonpt 
to induce him to change his order of march. He explained 
the Indian mode ofwarfare; represented his danger; and 
offered, to take command of the provincials and place him- 
self in advance of the army. This offer was declined. 
The general proceeded, confident of the propriety of his 
conduct ; the provincials followed, tremblmg for the con 
sequences. 

J7. On the ninth of July, the army crossed the Monon- 
ffahela, within a few miles of Du Quesne. Their route 
led through a defile, which they had nearly passed, when 
8. tremendous yell and instantaneous discharge of fire arnjs 
suddenly burst upon them from an invisible toe. The van 
was thrown into confusion. The general led the rtiain 
body to its support. For a moment, order was restored, 
i^nd a short cessation of the enemy's fire, occasioned bV 
the death of their commander, seemed to indicate that au 
danger was over. 
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18u But the attack was so<m renewed with inereased 
^tiy. Concealed behind trees, lo<^9, and rocks, tke Indians 
fimnd opoD the troops a deadly and incessant foe. Officers 
and OMA fell thickly aroand, and the suryirers knew not 
where to direct thf;ir aim to revenue their slaughtered 
comrades* The whole body was again thrown into con- 
fusion* The ffeneral, obstinate and courageoos, isfosed 
to retreat, but bent his whole efibrts to restore and main* 
tain order* He persisted in these efforts, until Gve horses 
had b^n shot under him, and every one of his oflScers on 
horttback, except colonel Washington, was either killed 
or wounded* t 

19. Th^ seneral at length fell, and the rout 1)ecame 
miiversal. The troops fled precipitat^y until they met 
the division under Dunbar, then sixty miles in the rear. 
'f^o this body the same panic was communicated. Turn- 
ing about, they fled with the rest, and although no enemy 
had been seen during the engagement, nor afterwards, yet 
the army continued retreating until it reached fort Cum- 
berland, pne hundred and twenty miles from the place of 
action. There they remained but a short time. With 
the remnant of the army, amounting to flfleen hundred 
men, colonel Dunbar, upon whom, on the death of Brad- 
doiik, the command devolved, marched to Philadelphia, 
leaving the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia destitute 
uf dufenoo. 

ttO. The provincial troops, whom Braddock had so mu<ch 
despised, displayed, during the battle, the utmost calmness 
and courage. Though placed in the rear, they alone, led 
on by ^Va8hington, advanced against the Indians and 
oovored the retreat. Had they been permitted to flght in 
their own way, they could easily have defeated the enemy. 
In this battle, sixty-four, out of eighty- Ave ofllcers, were 
either killed or wounded, and at least one half of the 
privates. 

131. The two northern expeditions, though wst so dlaas- 
trpUf, wore both unsuccessful. General Shirley, who had 
been appointed to command that against Niagara, met with 
AO many dohys that he did not reach Oswego until late in 
Auiruet. While embarking there to proceed against 
Kiagarat the autumnal rains began, his troops became 
iiscuumgod, jiis Indian allies drserted him, and he was 
'^•^lled to reliiumitDh his de^^rn. 

* The forces destined to attack Grown Point, and the 
>Ue military stores, could not be collected at Albany 
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miti] the l«3t. of August. Thence the armj,> under the 
eommand of general Johnson, proceeded to the south end 
iof Lake George, on their way to the place of destination. 
There he learned, that the armament, jfitted out in the 
pQrts of Franpe. eluding the English squadron, had arrived 
at Quehec^ and that baron Dieskau, commander of' the 
French forces, was. aid vancing with an array towards the 
territories of the English. He halted, erected slight breast- 
works, and detached colonel "Williams with a thousand 
nien, to impede the progress of the enemy. 

" $3. Dieskau, who was hoar, was immediately informed 
of the approach of this detachment. Without losing a 
moment, he directed jhis troops to conceal themselves. 
The English advanced into the midst of their enemy, and, 
from every quarter, received, at the same moment, a sudden 
and unexpected fire. Their ieade]; fell, and the men fled, 
in disorder, to the camp. 

24rf They were followed closely by the enemy, who 
approached within one hundred and fifty yards of the 
breastwork : and, had tiiey made an immediate assault, 
would probably, such was the panic of the Endish, have 
been siiccessml. But here they halted, to make disposi- 
tions for a regular attack. The Indians and Canadians 
were despatched to the flanks, and the regular troops 
began the attack wath firing, by platoons, at the centre. 
Their fire was ineflfectual, and the provincials gradtiajly 
resumed their courage. 

26. A few discharges of the artillery drove the Cana^ 
dians ai^d Indians to the swamps. The regulars, although 
deserted by the auxiliaries, maintained the conflict tor 
more than an hour, with much steadiness and resolution. 
Dieskau, convinced that all his efforts must be. unavailing, 
then gave orders to retreat. This produced some con- 
fusion, which, being perceived by the provincials, they 
simultaneously, and without orders or concert, leaped over 
the intrenchments, fell upon the French soldiers, and 
killed, captured, or dispersed them. The baron was 
wounded and made prisoner. 

26. The next day, colonel Blanchard, who commanded 
at fort Edward, despatched captain Fojsom, of New- 
Hampshire, with two hundred men, to the assistance of 
general Johnson. On his way, he discovered between 
three and four hundred of the enemy seated around. a pondj 
not far from the place where colonel Williams had been 
defeated. Notwithstanding his infwority in numberj^, h^ 
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determined to attack them. So impetaous was tlte onset', 
that, after a sharp conflict, the enemy fled. In th<^ several 
engagements, the proyincials lost about two hundred men » 
the enemy upwards of seven hundred. 

^7. General Johnson, though strongly importuned by the 
government of Massachusetts, refused to proceed upon his 
expedition, which ¥ras abandoned, and most of his troops 
returned to their respective colonies. Thus ended the 
campaign of 1755. It opened with the brightest prospects, 
immense preparations had been made, yet not one of the 
objects of the three great expeditions had been attained. 

28. During the fall and winter, the southern colonies 
were ravaged, and the usual barbarities perpetrated upon 
the frontier inhabitants, by the savages, who, on the defeat 
of Braddock, and the retreat of his army, saw nothing to 
restrain their fury. In Virginia and Pennsylvania, ma- 
putes existed between the governors and ledslatures, 
which prevented all attention to the means of defence. 
Scarcely a post was maintained, or a soldier employed in 
their service. 

29. The colonies, far from being discouraged by the 
misfortunes of the last campaign, determined to renew and 
increase their exertions. General Shirley, to whom the 
superintendence of all the military operations had been 
confided, assembled a council of war at New- York, to 
.concert a plan for the ensuing year. He proposed that 

expeditions should be carried on against Du Quesne, 
Niasara, and Crown Point, and that a body of troops 
should be sent, by the way of the rivers Kennebec and 
Chaudiere, to alarm the French for the safety of Quebec. 
This plan was unanimously adopted by the council. 

30. Shirley, on the last of January, returned to Boston, 
to meet the assembly of Massachusetts, of which colony 
he was governor. He endeavored to persuade them to 
concur in the measures proposed ; but, disgusted with the 

Sroceedingsof the last campaign, and especially at general 
ohnson^s neglecting to pursue his advantages, they were 
miwillinff to en^ge in offensive operations, unless the 
command of their forces should be given to general Win- 
slow^ who had acquired popularity by his success in Nova 
Scotia. Their wishes were complied with, and their 
concurrence was then granted. . 

31. In April, news arrived from Great Britain, that the 
iuct of general Johnson, instead of being Censored, 

onsidered highly meritorious ; that, as a reward for 



^ suopeBSy th^ kkig kad conferred upon him. the titli^ e£ 
baronet, and parliament a grant of iive thousand pounds 
sterling ;, that his majesty disapproved of the conduct of 
Shirleji s^id h»d determined to remove him from command* 
, 32. Thi9 information not bein^ official, general Shirley 
continued his preparations with his iisual activity and zeal* 
While engaged m collecting, . at Albany, the troops from 
tbeduiffisrentoolonies, eeneral Webb brought from England 
Q$cial information of his removal. Oathe 25th. of June^ 
g^n^ral Abercrombie arrived,, and took command of the 
army. It now cotisisted of about twelve thousand men, 
and was more nomerous and better prepared for the field 
than any army that had ever been assembled in Amei'ica., 
..33. Singular as it may appear, while this sanguinar^ 
war ' raged in America, the intercourse between the two 
nationi^ ii^ Europe, not onl]^ continued uninterrupted, but 
seei^ed more than usually friendly. This unnatural state 
of things could not Iqng continue. Great Britain declared 
war in May, and France tin June. . * 

3<^* The change of commanders delayed the operations 
of the Eijiglish army, v The French were active ; ^nd on 
the, ISith 01 Jnly, general Abercrombie received intelligence 
that they meditated an attack upon Oswego, a post of the 
Qtmost impofFtance. General Webb was ordered, to pre- 

fare to march with a regiment for the defence of that place. 
n the mean tune, lord Loudon, who ha() been ap{K)inted 
coi^paan^er-in-Kshief over all the British forces ia th^ 
colonies, arrived in AjDoerica. ... . . : 

36. Amidst the ceremonies which followed, the affairs 
of the wax w«re fojrgotten. Genera]; Webb did not begia 
bis march until the 12th of August. Before he had pro- 
ceedp4 far, he learned that Oswego was actually besieged 
by a larae nimy of French and Indians. Alarmed for ni£( 
own safety, he proceeded no farther, but employed his 
troops in erecting fortifications for their defence. 

36. General Montcahn, tlie commander of the French 
troops in Caoada, began the siege of Oswego on the 12th 
of August. On the 14th, the English coiTttn;inder having 
been kille^n terms of surrender were proppsed by the gar- 
rison, ^nd w^re agreed to. These terms wereishai^efully 
violated. Several of the British officers apd soldiers were; 
^suited, robbed, and massacred by the Indians. Most of 
the sick were scalped in the hospitals, and the. French 
general delivered twenty of the garrison to the savages, 
that heipg the number they had lost during the siege. 
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Those unhappy wretches were, doubtless, aceordiiig to 
the Indian custom, tortured and burnt. 

37. General Webb was permitted to retreat, unmolested, 
to Albany. Lord Loudon pretended it was now too late 
in the season to attempt any thing farther, though the 
troops under general Winslow were within a few days 
march of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and were suffi- 
cient in number to justify an attack upon those places. 
He devoted the remainder of the season to making pre- 
parations for an early and vigorous campaign the. ensuing 
year. 

38. This spring had opened with still more brilliant 
prospects than the last; and the season closed without 
the occurrence of a single event that was honorable to 
the British arms, or advantageous to the colonies. This 
want of success was justly attributed to the removal of 
the provincial officers, who were well acquainted with the 
theatre of operations, but whom the ministry, desirous 
of checking the growth of talents in the colonies, were 
unwilling to emplov. Yet the several assemblies, though 
they saw themselves thus slighted, and their nioney 
annuallv squandered, made all the preparations that were 
required of them for the next campaign. 

39. The reduction of Louisburgh was the object to 
which the ministry directed the attention of lord lioadon. 
In the spring of 1757, he sailed from New- York, with 
6000 men, and, at Halifax, met admiral Holboum, with 
transports containing an equal number of troops, and a 
naval force consisting of fifteen ships of the line. When 
about to proceed to their place of destination, intelligence 
arrived that the garrison at Louisbur^ had received a 
large reinforcement, and expected and desired a visit firom 
the Ensliah. Disheartened by this intelligence, the gen- 
eral ana admiral abandoned the expedition. 

40. While the English conunanders were thus irreso- 
lute and idle, the French were enterprising and active. 
In March, general Montcalm made an attempt to surprise 
fbrt William Henry, at the south end of Lake Geoise, 
but was defeated by the vigilance and bravery of ttie 
garrison. He returned to Crown Point, leaving a party 
of troops at Ticonderoga. Against this po^t, nev fisor 
hundrea men were sent from the fort, under the commttid 
of eolonel Parker. 

41. The colonel was deceived in his intelligence, de- 
"Mifad into an ambuscade, and attacked witb aiich tey* 
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^i but two officers and soT^nty priyates escaped. En- 
couraged by this success, Montcalm determined to return 
and besiege fori William Henry. For this purpose, he 
assembled an army consisting of regular troops, Canadums 
.and Indians, and amounting to near ten thousand men. 

42. Major Putnam, a brave and active partizan, obtained 
infonnation of the purposes of Montcalm, which be com- 
municated to general Webb, who, in the absence of lord 
Loudon, commanded the British troops in that qu^er. 
The general ei^ined silence upon Putnam, and adopted 
no other measure, on receiving the intelligence, than 
sendiugcolonel Monro to take command of the fort. 

43. The dav after tnis officer, ignorant of what was 
to happen, had arrived at his post, the lake appeared 

.covered with boats, which swiftly. ^PP^oached the shore. 
MoBtcalm, with but little opposition, effected a landing, 
and immediately began the siege. The garrison, consisting 
pf two thousand five hundred men, animated by the ex* 
pectation of relief, made a gallant defence. 

44. General Webb ha^ an arm^ at fort Edwia<^' of 
more than four thousand men, and it was in his power to 
call in a laige number of provincial troops &om New- 
York and New-England. To him colonel Monro sent 
repeated and pressing solicitations for immedi atQ^s uccor. 
These he disregarded, seeming entirely indiAM^^o the 
distressing situation of his fellow soldiers. ^^^ 

45. At length, on the ninth day of the siege, in com-* 
pUance with the entreaties of the friends of Monro, 
general Webb despatched Sir William Johnson, with a 
body of men, to nis relief. They had not proceeded 
three miles, when the order was countermanded. Webb 
,then wrote to Monro ttmt he %ouId afford him no assis- 
tance, and advised him to surrender on the best terms 
that he could obtain. 

46. This letter was intercepted by Montcalm, who, in 
a conference which he procured, handed it himself to the 
commander of the fort. All hope of relief being ex- 
tinguished, articles of capitulation were agreed to. In 
these it was expressly stipulated by Montciilm, . that the 
prisoners shoidd be protected from tne savages, by a guard, 
IVid that the sick and wounded should be treated with 
humanity. 

47. But the next morning, a great number of Indians, 
having been permitted to enter the lines, began to j^lunder- 
Meeting with no oppositiouy they fell upon the sick (ir 
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VixnmdedL, ndiom they immediately massacred. Tliis ex- 
cited' their appetite for carnage. The defenceless tfoops 
were surrounded and attacked with fiend-Kkc fiirr. Monro, 
haateninz to Montcahc, implored him to proridc the 
^ipulatc'd guard. ^ ' 

48. His entreaties were ineflTecttisi!, and the massacre 
proceeded. All was tnrbalence and horror. On ^▼er^ 
side, savages were batchcring and scaljrtng their wretched 
-victims. Their hideous yrfls, the groans of the dj^, 
and the frantic shrieks of others, shrinking from the 
'uplifted tomahawk, were heard by the French unmoVed. 
The fury of the savages w6re permitted to rage without 
restraint, until a large nranher were killed, or hurried 
captives into the wilderness. 

49. The dav after this awfiil tragedy, major Potnam 
was sent, with his rangers, to watch the motions of the 
€nemy. When he came to the shore of the lake, then 
rear was hardly beyond the reach of musket shot. The 
proflpect was shocking and horrid. The fort was d,em6' 
UspJ^. The barracks and buildings were jret huming. 
Innumerable fragments of human carcases still broilc^d m 
the decaying fires. Dead bodies, mangled with tomiihawks 
and scalping knives, in all the wantonness df Indian bar- 
Darity^||i|e eVery where scattered around. 

SOwHfc^ral Webb, apprehensive of an attack upon 
himselJ; sent expresses to the provinces for rei'n^rce- 
ments. They were raised and despatched with expedition ; 
but as Montcalm returned to Ticonderoga, they were kept 
in ser^ce but a few weeks. And thus ended the third 
campaign in America. 

51. These continual disasters resulted from folly and 
mismanagement, rather than from want of means and 
military strength. The British nation was alarmed and 
indignant, and tlie king found ft necessary to change his 
cpuncila. At the head of the new rninistry, he placed 
the celebrated William Pitt, who rose, by the force of 
iiis talents alone, from the humble post of ensign in the 

fuarda, to the control of the destinies of a mighty empire, 
^ublic confidence revived, and the nation seemed inspired 
with new life and vigor. 

'*^. For the next campaign, the ministry determined 

three expeditions; one of twelve thousand men 

t LoulsbiLiKrh; one of sixteen thousand against 

leroga and Crown Point, and one of eight thousand 

fort Du Quesne. The cojlonies were called apoo 
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to reoder a31 the, assistance in their potrer/ Lord'Lotrd^m 
taving been recalled, the command of the expedition 
against Louisbureh was given to general Amiierst, under 
whom general Wolfe served as a brigadier. The pM^ 
w^s invested on the IStli of Jnne. Amherst made his 
ap^aches with mttch circnmspe9tion ; ahd, without sriy 
memorable incident, the siege terminated, on the ^^h 
«f July, by the surrender of the place. Whenever an 
dpportunify occurred, general Wolf, who Was then yotmg, 
dUsplayed all that fire, impetuosity, and discretion, whicTi 
afterwards immortalized his name. 

'S3. The expeditioti against Ticonderoga,' was com- 
manded bv general Abercrombie. He was accompanied 
by Lord Howe, whose military talents and amiable virtues 
made hira the darling of the soldiery. This army consisted 
djf seven thousand regular troops, and ten thousand pro- 
vincials. When approaching the fort, a skirmish took 
nlace with a small party of the enemy, in which lord 
Howe was killed at the first fire. On seeing him fall, thee 
troops moved forward with an animated determination to 
avenge his death. Three hundred of the enemy were killed 
on the spot, and one hundred and forty .made prisoners. 

54. The ardor of his men, and the intelligence gained 
from the prisoners, induced general Aber^roinbie to make 
an assault upon the works. It was received^with un- 
daunted bravery, and was perg^vetcd in witn singular 
obstinacy. For four hours, the troops remained before 
the walls, attempting to scale them, and exposed to' a 
<lestructive fire of musketry and artillery. The general, 
despairing of success, then directed a retreat. Near two 
thousand of the assailants were killed or wounded. The 
loss of the French was not great, and most of the killed 
were shot through the head, the other parts of their 
bodies being protected by their works. , • . 

65. After this bloody repulse, Abercr<>mbie despatched 
colonel Bradstreet, with three thousand meii, mostly 
provincials, against fort Frontenac, which was situated 
on Lake Ontario, and contained a large quantity of mer- 
chandise, provisions, and militarv stores. It fell an easy 
conquest, and the loss was sevCTely felt by the French. 
The western Indians, not receiving their usual supply of 
merchandise, relaxed in their exertions ; and the troops 
9X Du Qttesne suffered from the want of the provisions and 
tnilitary stores. These circumstances contributed lesser 
tially to facilitate the operations of the third expedition 

h 
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56. This was placed undei the coznmaiid of genend 
Forbes. He left Philadelphia in the beginning of July, 
and, after a laborious inarch, through deep morasses and 
orer unexplored mountains, arrived at Rayatown, ninety 
miles from Du Quesne. An advanced partv of eight 
hundred men, under the conmiand of major Grant, was 
m^et by a detachment from the fort, and defeated, with 
great slaughter. ... 

57. Forbes, undismayed by this disaster, advanced with 
cautious and steady perseverance. The enemy, observing 
his circumspection, determined pot to' abide the event oi 
a siege. After dismantling the fort, they retired down.the 
Ohio, to .their settlements on the Mississippi. General 
Forbes, taking possession of the place, changed its name 
to Pittsburgh. 

68. The campaign of 1758, was hij^hly honorable to the 
British arms. Of the three expeditions^ two had com- 
pletely succeeded, and the leader of the third had made an 
unnortant conquest. To the commanding taletits of Pitt, 
ana the confidence which they inspii'ed, this change of 
fortune must be attributed ; and in no respect were theae 
talents more strikingly displayed, than in the choice of 
men to execute his plans. 

59. Encouraged by the events of this year, the Englisli 
anticipated stUI greater success in the campaign which 
was to %llow. The plan marked out by the minister, 
was indicative of the bftldness and energy of his genius. 
Three different armies were, at the same tijne, to be led 
against the three strongest posts of the French in America; 
Nia^ra, Ticonderoga, and Quebec. The latter post was 
considered the strongest ; and it was therefore intended 
that, should Ticouderoga be conquered, the victorious 
army should press forward to assist in its reduction. 

60. In the beginning of Julyj general Prideaux embarked 
on Lake Ontario, with the army destined against Niagara, 
and, on the sixth, landed about three miles from the fort. 
He immediately commenced a siege, in the progress of 
which he was killed, by the bursting of a sheU. The 
command devolved upon Sir William Johnson. An army 
of French and Indians l^proachJng soon after, he detached 
a part of his forces to meet them. A battle ensued ; the 
English gained the victory, which was followed by the 
surrender of the fort. 

61. General Amherst, to whom was assigned the expe* 
dition against Ticonderoga, found so many difficulties to 
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fiunnmint, that he was ttnable to present himself befote 
that place untiMate in July. It was immediately aban- 
chmed by the enemy. The J^ritish general, after repairing 
the works, proceeded against Crown Point. On his 
approach; this was also deserted, the enemy retiring to the 
Isle aux Noix. To gain* possession of this post, great 
* efforts were made,. and much time consumed; but a suc- 
cession of Stoims on Lake Champlain, prevented success. 
G^eneral Amherst was compelled to leaid back his anny to 
Cn)wn Point, whers he enoaniped for the winter. 

69. The expedition against Quebec, was the most daring 
and important. That place, strong b^ nature, had been 
made'Still stronger by art, and had received the appropriate 
appellation of the Gibraltar of America. Every expedition 
against it had failed. It was now commanded by Mont- 
calnii, an officer of distinguished reputation ; and an attempt 
to reduce it must have seemed chimerical to any one but 
Pitt. t'He Ridged, rightly, that the boldest and most dan- 
gerous :enterprises' are often the most successftil. They 
arobse the energies of man, and elevate them to a level 
Willi' the dangeis and difficulties to be encountered, es^te- 
cially when committed, to ardent minds, glowing with 
eothttsiaism, and emulous of elory. 
. 63» Such a niind he had discovered in general Wolfe, 
whose conduct at Louisburgh had attracted his attention. 
He appointed him to conduct the expedition, and gave him 
for assistants, brigade generals Monctoh, Townshend, 
and Murray ; all, l&e himself, young and ardent; Early 
ia the season, he sailed from Halifax, with eight thousand 
troops, and, near the last of June, landed the whole anny 
on tke Island of Orleans, a few miles below Quebec. . 

64. From this position heicould take a near and ^distinct 
view of the obstacles to be overcome. These were so 
great, that even the bold and sanguine Wolfe perceived 
more to fear than to hope. In a letter to Mr. Pitt, written 
belom commencing operations, he declared that he saw . 
but little prospect of reducing the place. 

6& Quebec stands on the north side of the St. Lawrencct 
and consists of an upper and lower town. The lower town 
lies between the river and a bold and lofty eminenee, 
wiiich runs parallel to it, hi to the westward. At the top 
of thie enoinence is a plain, upon which the upper town is 
•ifuated. Below, or east of the citv, is the river St. 
Charles, whose chEuanel is rough, and whose banks are 
^eep m<i broken. A short distance farther down$ is the 
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riveF MoQtmoreney ; aad between tbese twe rhrera^and 
reacliiiig from one to the other, was encamped the Freoch 
aimy, stren^y entrenched and at least equal in Bamber ta 
that of theluflgliah. 

66. General Wolfe took poeaewioa of Point Levi, on 
the bank of the river opposite Quebec, and from that jym* 
tion canoonaded the town. Soioe injury wag done to the 
hottseS) but his canoon were too distant to mak« any 
impression upon the wtorks of the enemy* He resolTed to 
quit this post, to land below Montmorency, and passing tliat 
river, to attack the French general in his entrfmchmeota. 

67. He succeeded in landing his troops^ and, with a 
portion of his anby, crossed the Montmorency. K partial 
eilgagement took place, in which the Fr^ich obtained the 
advantage. Relinquishing this plan, he then determined, 
in (^ncert with the admiral, to destroy the French shippuu 
and magazines. Two attempts were unsuccessful ; a third 
was more folrtunate, yet but little was effected. At this 
juncture, intelligence arrived that Niagara was taken, that 
Ticonderoga aM Crawn Point had ^n abandoned, but 
that general Amherst, instead of presmng forward to tbieir 
assistance, was preparing to attack the Isle aux Noi^ 

' G8. Wolfe rejoiced at the triumph of fatia brethren in 
arms, but could not avoid contesting tlimr suecces With 
his own Ul fortime. His mind, alike lofty and sUscepftiUe, 
wan deeply impressed by the disasters at Montmorencir ; 
and the extreme chajnin of his spirits, preying upon mn 
deficaie frame, senstbl^p^ affected . his hedth; He was 
observed frequently to sigh ; and, its if life was only viikiF 
abjie while it added to his glory, be declared to hisintjmate 
friends, that he would not survive the disgrace which he 
imagined would attend the failure of liis enterprise. . 

69. Despairing of success below the town, he next 
directed his efforts towards effecting a landii^ above it. 
He removed a part of his army to Point Levi; and Ike 
remainder higher up the river. He now found that^ on 
this quarter, the fortifications were not strong; and 
discovered that the heights behind them might possftly 
be gained, by ascending the precipice in a narrow padit 
which was defehded only by a captain's guard. 

70. The difficulties attending this enterprise were mnne* 
rotis. The current was rapid, the shore shelving, the only 
Unii^iig p^ace 'so narrow that it misfht easily be missed in 

Tk, and the steep above, such as troops, even when 
^, could not ascend without difficulty. Yet the 
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plan, thongfa bold and hazardous, was well adapted to the 
desperate situation of affairs, and was determined on. 

71. To'conceal th^ir intention, the admiral retired sere- 
ral leagues ilp-the river. During the eyening, a strong; 
detabhment was put on board the boats, and moved silently 
doWn with the tide,'tb the place of landing, where they 
Arrived an hour before daybreak. Wolfe leaped on shore, 
T^as followed by the troops, and all instantly began, with 
the assistance ;of shrubs and projecting rocks, to climb up 
the precipice. The guard was dispersed, and, by the dawn 
«f day, thie whole aitny gained the heights of Abraham, 
where the different corps were formed under their respec- 
tive leaders. 

72. Mpntcalmj at first, could not believe that the Eng- 
Ksh had ascended the heights. When convinced of the 
ftct, he comprehended the full advantage they had gained. 
tte saw that a battle was inevitable, and prepared for it 
with promptness and courage. P Leaving his camp at 
Montmorency, he advanced towards the English army, 
which was formed in order of battle to receive him. 

73. The French advanced briskly. The English re- 
served their fire until the enemy were near, and then gave 
it with decisive effect. Early in the engagement, Wolfe 
was wounded in the wrist, but^ preserving his composare, 
he continued to encourage his troops. Soon after, he 
received a shot in the groiiv This painful wound he also 
eoneealed, placed himself at the head of the grenadiers, 
and was leadke them to the charge, when he received 8 
tWrd and mortal 'lipound. 

74. Undismayed b^ the fall of their general, the English 
continued their erxerfipna linder Moncton, who, in a short 
time, was himself M'ounded, and the command devolved upon 
Townshen^. About the same time, Montcalm received a 
Biortal wound, and the second in command also fell. The 
left wing and centre of the French cave way. Part were 
Miriveh into Quebec, and part over the river St. Charles. 

75. On receiving his mortal wound, Wolfe was con- 
Teyed into the rear, where, careless about himself^^ he 
di^orered, in the agonies of death, the most anxious 
AoHcUude concerninff the fate of the day. From extreme 
ftintn^ss, he had reclined his head on the arm of an officer, 
W was soon aroused by the cry of, " they fly, they fly.** 
* Who fly V* exclaimed the dying hero. " The FrencA," 
answered his attendant. "Then," said he, **I die con- 
leitted^" and immediately expired. A death so glorious, 

L3 
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tod Atteinded hy ci^cmnstances 'so interesting, has selMa 
been feporded in history. 

...76,. Five days a^terthe battle, the city surrcnderod, 
an4 received a(i English garrison. The French cooceo- 
traced ih^lf, rismaining forces at Montreal, and, ear]y in tins 

S^rJfng, made attempts to regain possession of Quebec 
nsucQes^ful in these; th^ returned to Montreal, towi|ird» 
which the whole British mrce in Americay under the cob)> 
mand of gener^Ll Amherst, was approaching; This fofcei 
was too strpng to be resisted. • In September, 176^0, thait 
city ^jiirrendered, and. soon aflLer all the French iposts ki 
Canada fell into the power of the English. 

77. in the other parts of the world, their arms wer& 
equally successful ; and, at the commencement of 1763, & 
peace, highly ^vantageous to their interests, was con- 
cluded at Paris. By the treaty, France ceded to Great 
Britain all her northern settlements in America, which 
relieved the colonies from, the continual dread of siavaj;^ 
*^ursions. 



CHAPTER XV. 
REVOtUTION. 

In the late forilliant contest, England had made nnpire* 
cedented exertions^ , At its close, she found that, thoiigb 
she had encircled her name with glory, and SMlded ex- 
tensive territories. to her empire, she .had increase^, in 
proportion, the burdens of her subjects, having added three. 
hundred and twenty millions of 'dollars to the amount of 
her debt. To find the means of defraying the amuii^ 
charges of this debt, and her other increased expenditurea, 
was the fe-st and di^cult task of her legislators. 

.S. Regard for their own interest and popularity impelled 
them to avoidy If 'possible, imposing the whole burden .vq^n 
themselves and their fellow subjects at home; andHheir 
thoughts were turtied to the colonies, as the source wheooe 
alleviation and assistance might be derived* On their 
aeeount, it was alleged, the contest had been waged; they 
Would share the advantages of its glorious terminatiea, 
«nd justice required that they should also defray a portioi^ 
of the expenses. 

d« Tb adopt this le^xpedient, the British ininistiy 
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tha more joatiurs^j led h^ ihe ppuiipn which all the Eoro- 
^m gQverniiienU entertained of itie relation between the 
mother . country and hegr colonies. Thev were supposed 
to; bft^ (lepeadent on ,her will ; their inhabitants a distinct 
and snbordinaJLei cl^s of sultJIectSy and their interests eiv- 
tireljf suhs^rvie^t to hex^a^grandizemeat and prosperity. 

4. Aeting upon these principles, Great Bntain had, by 
hei la!ws ol trade and nayigation, confined the commerce 
of; the. colonies almost wholly to herself* To encourage 
ber own artizans, she had even, in soipao cases,; prohibited 
Uie estal^Bshnient of manufactories m America. These 
restrictions, while they increased her revenue and wealth, 
gr^tly diminished the proi)ts of the trade of the colonies, 
ana sensibly Impeded their internal prosperity. They were 
piost injurious to New-England, where the sterility of the 
soil repelled the people from the pursuits of agricult4ire ; 
there tney were most frequently violated, and there the 
i^fjbiitrary mode of enforcing them, by writs of assistance, 
awakened the attention of, a proud and jealous peojile to 
t^ir natural rights, to their rights as English subjects^ 
anclt^the'j'ij^ts granted and secured by their charters. 

5. In the; beginning of t^ year 1764^ the Britisli par- 
liainen]; enacted a law imposing duties.upon certain articles 
of merchandisey^.to be paid m the colonial ports. Mr* 
(jrrjenyilley,,fne pr^e mini^tert also proposed a resokitiony 
^that it, would.. be pr(H>er to charge certain stamp duties 
op! tb^ colonies,'', but postponed the consideratioU of that 
8ubject,tQ^futurje session. As it was foreseen that the 
law would be disregftrded^ if extraordinary measures were 
not .adopted to enforce it, provision was made that all 
penal^es for violations of it, and of all other revenue 
laws, might be recovered in the admiralty courts. The 
judges of these courts were dependent solely pn the kiag,- ' 
and 4ecideu th^ causes brought before them, .without the 
intervention of a jury. . 

.6. Intelligence of these proceedipgr occasioned, in 
America^ g^eat^and universal alarm. They were eoi^- 
sidered Jthe. commencement of a system of taxation^ 
which, if not vigorously resisted, would, in time, b© 
extended to every article of commerce, and to every in- 
ternal source o( income; and if the colonists cimld be a 
deprived in <one clajss of cansrs, why not in all, of tha^ ^ 
inestimable privilege, the trial by jury 1 i ^ 

7. The general court of Massachusetts, at theur session 
vx Jttiidi took this law into cpnsideration. Th« |toi^ oC 
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tepreserifatiT^^ sent a spirited letter of instraetioiis to 
their agent, in Engird, in wliieh they denied the' risht of 
parHament to impose duties and tlixes upon the people not 
represented inthe house of conunons ; and directed him 
to remonstt^te against the duties imposed^ and the stamp 
act in oohtemplation. They also acc^uainted the other 
colonies* with the instructions they had giren to their afient, 
and' desired their concurrence in the niode of opposltioii 
/adopted, in the course of the year, several other colo- 
nies, particularly New- York and Virginia, remonstrated 
in respectful, hut decided terms, against the proceedings 
-of parliament. 

8. In these sereral state papers, the Tight of Great 
Britain to collect a tax' in the colonies, was explicitly 
denied ; and the denial was supported by clear and power- 
ful *arguments. It was stated that the first emigrants 
came to America with the undoubted consent of the 
mother country; that all the expenses of removal, of 
purchasing the territory, ahd, fb^ a long time, of protection 
frotin savage warfare, were defrayed by private individuals, 
except in the single instance of the settlement of Georgia: 
that charters, under the great seal, were given to the 
emigrants, imparting and securing to them alnd to tbdr 
descendants, all the rights of natural bom £ngliah sub- 
jects ; that of these rights,* none was more indisputal))e» 
tind nbne niore highly valued, than that kio subject could 
be deprived of his property but by his own consent, ex- 
pressed in person or by his representative; that faxes 
were but grants, by the representative, of a portion of his 
own property, s^na of that of those who had authorized 
him to act in their behalf. Could it be just, it was askcMl 
that the representatives of Englishmen should " give and 
grant" the property of Americans? With what safety to 
the colonies, could the right of taxing them be confided to 
a body of m^n three thousand miles distant, over whom 
they had no control, none of whom could he acquainted 
"Vith their situation or resources, and whos4 interests 
^Ottld impd them to make the burdens of the colonists 
heavy, that their own might be light ? 

9. But, besides infringing the rights of freemen, the 
measure was neither equitable nor generous. Tlie colo- 
nies had domestic governments which they alone sup- 
ported ; in Jhe late war, their exertions had been greater, 
Jn proportion to their abilityj than those of England ; they 
Also had eoBtraeted debts which they nmst thennelTes 
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Ti^; tiMr.ftaamfeiUid'ixf vmnj ^f the luambliesy were 
Ufkier than those )>8id by the inbabitants oi England ; if - 
the war had been waged on their aoooufit,.it was becauSfiy 
aft oolonifft, they "Wvre bdnefioia] to the mother country; 
and fr%aa itahsfipy termination, th&y derived no adv^ntag^. 
itrhieh was not' the soudrce of; ultiottt^ profit to her. 

la* iJp6Q mfn i^ho entertained the strictest notions of. 
oaionial diependenee, aod parli^inentary supremaioy, these 
arguments had little effect. The minister w^ not diyerted 
from his ffnrpose. in March, L7i65, he laid. before parila^ 
liieBt a bill, impiteing stamp .ditties on certain papers and 
douumeota used.inthe cokrmes. At the first r^adiligy it 
was warmly opposed; by some because it was impoutic* 
by t#Q^jie% becaase it wa^ a violation of fight. 

11. Thesiiill waa supported by Charles Townshend, a 
fariUiant oJl7or,4m the side ^f the ministry. At the 'con- 
clusion of $>f animated speech, he .demanded.: ** And these 
AnieTicanSy^t jldren^plantBdby.Qur care, nourished by our 
inMgence, piWcted by our arms, until. they are grown .to 
a^gjpid degree of strciigth and .«piilettee, will they grudge, 
to ooBtribtttei their mite tO' relieve ius (Vpm the heavy load 
of national; SxpeosO' which, we lieundc^r 1" < 

• t2:.:€oionel Bane, immediately tt»mgi indignantly and 
eloquently e!xcli(iiiiad. <" ChMrtt^ pianUedhif ^<mr care ! 
No. Your oppressions ]danted thiem in Amenca. The^ 
fled' from your . ftyisjmy into a then micultivaited land, 
whete they vioere esnosed to ail. the haraahips to whieh 
hnnMiB nature is liable ; and amoeg others, to the oruehiea 
e# a- eayage Uie^ the. most subtle, and I will take vpeii 
me to sat, the most terrilde, thai ever inhabited any pasi 
of God^s «arth» - And yeli, .actuated by principles; of. true 
Bn^h liberty, they .met all these hardships with pleasure) 
#hen they oompared them with those they suffered ui 
Ukeir ewn'oouhtry, from men who should have been tkeit 
friends. ; ; ; . :• 

• ISw ** They haurUhed by yiaur indulgence ! No# They 
grew by yemr neglect. When you.ibegan. to care abonf 
them, that care was exercised in sending persons to rule 
ov'er them,' who were the' deputies of. some deputy sent tie 
s|»y out their libevty, to misrepresent. their actions, and to 
in^y upon them; whose behavibr, On many occasione, 
nas caused tk^ blood of those sons of liberty to reeeil 
within them^ men pbomo]ted to the highest seats of justieoi 
some of whom were glad, by going to a foreign country^ 
to escape being bareuuB^tt&thehar of justice in their onm* 
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taken up arms in your defence. They hare exerted their 
TiloTf amidst thcor eonataat and laborioiia indntiy, for 
the defence of a eoantry whichv while its frontier was 
dvenched in bloody has yielded all its little aaviags toyonx 
emolument. Belieye me, and remember I this day told 
yon so, the same spirit wlach actuated that peq^ at first, 
still- continues with them; bnt pmdenoe ibrbids me to 
explain myself farther. . • 

15. ** God knows 1 do not at this time speak from party 
heat. HeweTer superior to me in jeneral knowledge and 
experience, any <me^ here may be, 1 claim to know more 
of America, haying been conversant in that countrr. The 
people there are as truly loyal as any subjectib %e kin? 
has; but they are a people jealous of their li^ a^s, and 
will vindicate them if they should be violat€^fst' But- the 
subject is delicate ; I will say no more.'' toi/ 

16* Eloqenee and argument availtfd notl oA* The hill 
whs almost unanitnonsly passed.* The mghfxafter, Booior 
FVanklin, then in England ng eceot for Fennsylv4hi^: 
wrote to Oharies Thmpson : ^^The sun of liberty is«et;. 
you must iiffht up the candles <of industry and eoooomy.'* 
** Be assureu,^* said Mr. Thompson, in reply, '^-tkai W8 
shall Hght up torches of quite anothei'sottt;'' thus predief*^ 
ing the commotions which followed. 
• ' 17. The act provided that all contracts and legal pro-, 
eesses should be written on stamped paper, which was* to 
be fomished^ at exorbitant prices, by the goveenunnt, or 
should have no force in law. Inf<mnation of its oacaage 
was received in all the colonies with soirsw and msmay* 
They saw that they must either surrender, without a* 
struggle, their darling rights, or resist the government of 
a nation, which they had been accustomed to reoaiid witk 
filial respect, and was then the most powerfoi in the world. 

18. _ The general assembly of Virginia were in session 
when the information arrived. Of that body, Patrick 
Henry, a ycftuigman, but a distinguished orator, was a 
irember. Near the close of the session, he proposed ftra 
resolutions, in the first four of which were asserted the 
various rights and privileges claimed by the colomsts, and* 
in the fiAh, the right of parliament to tax America, was 
boldy and explicitly denied. These he defended by stross 
reason and irresistible eloquence, and they were adopted 
^ority of one. 
le next day, in his absence^ the fifth resohitioa 
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Ifw reeclndeid ; but that and the others had ironet ibrth tD 
fWa woild, ana imparted higher animation tothe friends of 
.ir^edpm. They wer^ a signal to the resolute and ardent ; 
thiejr ^va encouragement to the timid &nd cautious : they 
were mdastxionsly bat privately circulated, ia the principal 
eitjiei, until they arrived in New- England, where they 
'wc^'e fearlessly published in all th^ newspapers. 
I ,..20. Nearly a.t the same tin]^, and before the proceed- 
]^8x>f Yiiginiawere.known in Massachusetts, her genernl 
.court adopted mej^urea to procure a combined opposition 
tp the o^nsive l4|ws. They passed a resolve proposing 
^hat a congress of delegates from the several colonies, 
Jihould be held at, New-x orkr aiad addressed letters to. the 
Other assemblies,- earnestly solicitiiig th^irconcurrence» 
■ 21* These legislative proceedings took place in May 
wd June, 1765. They were the moderate and dignified 
expression of feelings, which animated, in a more intense 
4egree, a great majority of the people. In New-England, 
4iBSQciations, for the purpose of resisting the law, were 
organized, assuming? from Bane^s speech, the appellation 
of ** Sons of Liberty ;" pamphlets were publisjied vindi- 
eating the righta of tiie colomes; and the public journals 
were filled with essays pointing out the danger which 
threatened the cause of liberty, and encouraging a bold 
and manly resistance* 

22. Excited by these publications, a multitude assembled 
lA Boston, on the 14th of August, burned the effigy of 
Andrew Oliver, who had been appointed stamp-distributer, 
lM3d demolished a building which they. supposed he had 
erected for his o^ce. Fearful <>f farther injury, Mr* 
.Oliver declared his intention to resign, when the people 
^desisted from molesting hira. 

23. Several days afterwards, a mob beset the house of 
Mr* Story, an officer of the detested admiralty court* 
TThey broke his windows, destroyed his furnitu^j^^ and 
burned his papers. They then proceeded to the hotise of 
lieutenant-governor Hutchinson, by whose advice, it was 
supposed, tne stamp^act had been passed. They entered 
it by force. Himself, his wife, and children ned. His 
cdegant furniture was carried off or destroyed. The pig*- 
titions of the house were broken dowus.and the -next 
morning nothing but the Imre and desolate wsdls remained. 

24. When intelligence of these proceedings reached 
Newport, in Rhode Island, the people of that place as- 
Bembled and committed similar outrages. Two houses 
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Were pillaged, and tlie stamp-distrlbutef, to preserre his 
own, was obli^d to give to the leader of the exasperated 
ijopulace a written resignation of His office. In Connec- 
ticut, similar commotions were also(j|^ui6ted by the resigntU 
tion of the distributer of stamps for that colony. 

25. In New- York, tlie people displayed ^ualspiifty 
but less turbulence and rage. The obnoxious act wafs 
printed, under the title of "The foTljr of Bn^and;, and 
the ruin of America,^' and thus exhibited fbr sale ia the 
streets. At an early period, the stamiJ-dfcstributei' pm- 
dently resigned his office ; and when the crtainpod paper 
arrived, it was deposited ior safe keeping in the fort. A 
mob required the lieutenant-governor to place it in their 
hands. He refused ; but, terrified by their menaces, 
consented to deliver it to the magistrates, who deposited 
it in the city hall. Teii boxes, which afterwards arrived, 
were seized by the people, and committed to the flames. 

26. So general was this opposition to the law, that the 
stamp-officers, in all thV colwiies, "wer^ compelled to 
resign. In Boston, care Vas taken, on thfe one hand^ to 
J)revent the recurrence of tiolent proceedings, and, on. the 
other, to keep in full vigot the spirit of resistance. A 
newspaper was established, having for its device a snske 
divided into as many parts as there wehre' colonies, and 
for its motto, "join or die." Mr. Oliver was required to 
resign his office, with more ceremony ahd sbleranity, under 
a large elm, which had, from the meetings h-eld'nndei' it> 
received the name of the tree of liberty. ' . • 

27. In October, the congress recommended by Massa- 
chusetts, convened at New-York. Delegates from six 
provinces only were present. Their fii;9t act was a Dec- 
laration of Rights, m which they asserted, that the 
colonies were entitled to all the riffhts and liberties of 
natural born subjects within the kingdom of Great Britain, 
the most essential of which were the exclusive right to 
tax themselves, and the privilege of trial by jury. A 
petition to the king, and a memoriar to both houses of 
parliament, were also agreed on ; and the colonial assem- 
blies were advised to appoint special agents to solicit, m 
concert, a redress of grievances. To interest the people 
of England in the cause of the colonies, the merchants of 
New- Y ork directed their correspondents, in that .country, 
'to purchase no more goods until the stamp-act should be 
repealed. Immediately afler, non-importation agreements 
were adopted in the other colonies, and asdodations wero^ 



tt^^faled fat t1i6 Mooufagement eflf doiueBlio mairafac- 
tares. To av6id the necessity of stamps, prooeedin/^s in 
the (iouris of justice were suspended, sod cttsputes were 
settled by arbitration. 

28. In the meantuae, an entire change had taken place 
in the British Cabinet, and a proposition to Tepeal the 
staifip ttci% was, by the new ministry, laid before parliament. 
An mteresting debate ensued. Mr. GrenviUe, the late 
prime mimster, declared^ that to repeal the act under 
eiListing circumstances, womld degrade the government, 
and encourage rebellion. '* When,^' he demanded, '^were 
the Americans emancipated? By what law, by what 
reeison, do they ungratemlly claim exemption fnxn defray- 
ing expenses incurred in protecting them V* 

29. William Pitt, he who had wielded, with such 
inighty effect, the power of England; in the late war, rose 
to Ireply. He rcCTetted that he had not been able to attend 
in his place, and oppose the law on its' passage. ^ It is 
now an act that has passed. I would speak with decency 
of every act of this house; but I must beg the indulgence 
of this house to speak of it with freedom. Assur^ly a 
more hnportant subject never engaged your attention ; that 
sntject only excepted, when, neairly a century ago, it was 
the question whether you yourselves were bond or free t 

30. ** Those who have spoken before me, with so much 
vehemence, would maintain the act because our honor 
demands it. But can the point of honor stand opposed 
ingalnst justice, against reason, against right t It is my 
opinion that England has no right to tax the colonies. 
At the same time, I assert the authority of this kingdom 
over the colonies to be severely and supreme, in every 
circumstance of gnvemment and legislation whatsoever. 

tl, ** Taxation is no part of the governing or legisla* 
tive power. The taxes are a voluntary gi%and grant of 
the dommons alone ; when, therefore, in this house, we 
give and grant, we give and grant what is our own. But 
in ah Ariterican tax, what do we do ? We, your majes- 
ty^s common*, of Great Britain, give and grant to your 
majesty — ^what 1 Our own property t No. ^ We give and 
grant to your majesty the property of your commons in 
America. It is an absurdity in terms. 

3.^ ^ It has been asked, when wfce the Americans 
emancipated t Bnt I desire to know when they were 
made slaves. I hear it said, that America is obstinate ; 
America is almost in open rebellion. I rejoice tha* 

• M 
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tp »U lie feelings of liberty as voluntarily to subitoit to.be 
^layeS) would h^yejt^eea iit instruments to , mAke slaves 
of ourselves. 

33. *' TI16 honorable member has said^ for he is fioent 
in words of bitterness, that America is UDgraieful. He 
boasts of his bounties towards her. But are. not theso 
bounties intended finally for the benefit of this^ kingcioin ? 
The profits of Great Britain, from her oommerpe ,iHrith 
the colonies, axe two millions a year. This is the fund 
that earned you triumphantly through the last war.. The 
^states thjptt, were rented at two thousand pounds a yoat^ 
ser^nty ye^s ago, are at three thousand pounds at. pres- 
ent. You owe this to America. This is the price sim 
pays 3fOu for protection. 

34^ ^^ A great deal hag been said withoujt doors, and 
more than, is discreet, of the power, of the strength oi 
America^ In a^ood cause, on a sound bottom* the force 
of this cpunti^ can crush America to atoms.. But on. the 
ground of this tax, when it is wished to prosecute an 
evident injustice, I am one who will lift my hands and 
my voice against it. In such a cause, your success 
would be deplorable and victory hazardous. America, 
if she fell. Would fall like the strong man. She would 
unbrace the pillars of the state, and pull down the con- 
stitution along with her." 

35. The sentiments of this great statesman prevailed 
in parliament. The stamp act was repaled;. but anQthei 
act was passed declaring that "the legislature of Great 
Britain has authority to make laws to oind the colonies 
in all eases whatsoever." The merchants of London re- 
joiced at this repeal. They had felt the effects, of the 
colonial .non-importatioQ agreements, and dreaded that 
still more inj||xrious consequences would follow. - 

36. But far greater were the rejoicings of the Ameri- 
cans. . They had obtained the object for which they had 
contended. They regarded the declaratory act as the 
mere reservation of wounded pride, arid welcpmed with 
trans^rt the opportunity of again cherishing their former 
affection for the land of their lathers. The assemblies of 
several colonies voted, their thanks to Mr. Pitt, and to 
others in England^ who had supported their cause ;juid 
that of Virginia resolved to erect an obelisk to their 
honor, and a marble statue of the king, as a memorial of 

^titude. 
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'"• 37. By thepedple of New-England aftd New- York less 
jby was felt and less latitude displayed. The laws im- 
posing duties ort their trade were still in force. Thfe 
courts of admiralty, sitting without juries, still, retained 
jurisdiction of all revenue causes. Their * repeat^ 
contests with their governors, had weakened their attach- 
ment to the nation that appointed them, and coniftirmed 
their republican principles. They still remembered th 
past and entertained suspicions of the future. 

38. The very next year events occurred which justifi 
these suspicions. A law of parliament, which remained 
unrepealed, directed that whenever troops should be 
ma^rched into any of the colonies, .quarters, rum, and va- 
rious necessary articles, should be provided for them, at 
the expense of the colony. The assembly of New-Yorjc 
I'efusea obedience to this law, considering in an indirect 
Aiode of taxing tliem without their consent. To punish 
this disobedience, parliament immediately suspended the 
Authority of the assembly. It was easily seen that- noth- 
ing had peen gained, if this power of suspension, for such 
a cause, existed, and could be exercised at pleasure. 

39. The alarm, occasioned by this act of despotic 
jjower, was increased by a measure, which, uiidor the 
auspices of a new ministry^ was adopted in June, 1767; 
A duty was imposed by parliament on the importation 
into the colonies, of glass, tea, and other enumerated 
articles, and provision was made for the appointment of 
commissioners of the customs to be dependent solely oa 
the crown. . . %» 

40. Early in the next year, the general court of Massa- 
chusetts, pursuing the same Course as in 1764, addressed 
a letter to their a^ent in London, containing able arguments 
against those duties, and requested him to commumcate the 1 
letter to the miuistry. They also sent to the other colonial 
assemblies, a circular letter, in which these arguments 
T^ere repeated, and suggested the expediency of acting ia 
concert, in all endeavors to obtain redress, 

41. These proceedings incensed and alaniSed the min- 
istry. They feared that a union of the colonies would \ 
giye them strength and confidence, and determined if pos- 
sible to prevent it. They instructed Sir John Bernard, 
then govepor of Massachusetts, to inquire the general 
court to rescind the vote directing the circular letter to be 
i^nt, and \n case of refusal to dissolve it. The governor 
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oomnuuiicftted these instraotions to the house of lepreseD 
tatiresy whieh, by a vote of ninety-two to seventeeiiy reiii 
Bed to resciad, and was accordingly dissolved. 
; 42. The attempt to intimidate did but strengthen oppo. 
sitipn. The non-iniportation agreements* which had been 
l^ly abandoned, were renewed, and more extensively 
aidopted' The citizens of Boston met, and proposed that 
a convention of delegates from the several towns in the 
province, shoald be held at that place. Nearly ever^ 
town acQordinglv sent delegates. This convention, though 
it disclaimed all legal authority, was regarded with the 
same respect as a leffitimate assembly, its proceedings 
were unipiportant, but oy its sessions in the metropolis of 
New-England, the people became accustomed to pay def- 
erence to a body of men deriving all their authority firom 
the instructions of their constituents. 

43p Oni so many occasions had the refractory spirit o£ 
the citizens of Boston been displayed, that general Gage, 
who was eommander-in-chief of alJ the troops in the col- 
onies, was ordered to station a regin^ent in that towi^, as 
well to overawe the citizens, as to {H'otect the officers of 
the rerenne in the d^schar^e of their duty. Before the 
order was executed, the seizure of a sloop belong^hs to 
Mr* Hancock, a popular leader, occasioned a riot^ in wnich 
those officers were insulted and beaten. The general, 
on receiving information of this event, sent two regiments 
instead of one, and on the first of October they arrived in 
tnehfLrbour. 

^ 44. The ships that brought them, taking a station 
that com^nanded the whole town, lay with their broad- 
sides towards it, ready to fire should resistance be at- 
tempted. , The troops, with loaded muskets and fixed 
bayonets, then landed; ^nd, the selectmen having refused 
to provide quarters, they took possession of the state- 
iHHise. All the rooms, except one reserved for the coun- 
cil, were filled, and two peices of cannon were placed near 
the principal entrance. 

46. With indignant and exasperated feelings, the people 
witnessed this threatening display of military force. They 
saw the hall of their venerated legislature polluted by the 
tread of foreign mercenaries. They saw soldiers parading 
their streets and guards mounted at the corners. They 
were challenged as they passed, and the unwelcome din 
'^ martial music oflen disturbed their repose. They 
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Ihew that intimijiation was the object, and fblt a fitfoiigw 
detertninatioh to' resist than had before animated thek 
bosoms. ' ' 

46. Resolutions, in the mean time, had been adopted in 
jmrliament, censuring, in the strongest terms the conduct 
of the people of Massachusetts, and directing the gorer- 
hor to make strict inquiry, as to all treasons committed Ib 
that province, since the year 1667, in order that ' the per- 
sons most active in committing them might be sent to 
England for trial. 

' 47. These resolutions rendered it sufficiently evident 
that Great Britain had determined to adhere to the system 
of measures she had adopted. In May, they were taken 
into consideration by the house of bureesses of Virginia. 
In sundry resolutions, they reasserted the right of the 
colonies to be exempted from parliamentary taxation, and 
declared that seizing persons in the colonies, suspected of 
having committed crimes therein, and sending them be- 
yond sea to be tried, violated the rights of British subject^ 
as it deprived them of the inestimable right of betng tried 
byajuijofthe vicinage, and of producing witflesses on 
their trial. 

48. While these resolutions were under discussion, the 
house, apprehensive of an inmiediate dissolution should 
the subject of their deliberations be known to the gover* 
nor, closed their doors. The instant they were opened, a 
message was announced, requesting their attendance be- 
fore him. " Mr. Speaker," said he, " and gentlemen of • 
the house of burgesses. I have heard of your resolves^ 
and augur ill of tn6ir effects. You have made it my duty^ - 
to dissolve you, and you are dissolved accordingly." 

49. This, like every previous measure of intimidation, 
excited to a still higher degree, the spirit of opposition. 
The members assembled at a private house, elected their 
speaker to preside as moderator, and unanimously formed 
a non-importation agreement similar to those previously 
adopted at the north. In a few weeks, the example of 
Virginia was followed by most of the southern colonies. 

60. To the citizens of Boston, the troops quartered 
among them were a painful and irritafing spectacle. 
Quarrels occurring daily between them and the populfccej 
increased the animosity of each to ungovernable hatred. 
At length, on the evening of the fifth of March, an affray 
took place in King-street, ^nce called State-street,] in 



^rindb a detaoliSEiMit of tke troops coi»B|aiided- \n oaptain 
Preston, after Joeing insulted, pelt(^witl| 8npw-bul9aod 
darcKl to fire, discharged their muskets upon the multitude^ 
IdBing four petttons and wouoding others, 

bh The drums were instantlyheat to arma, andsereial 
thouiHuid people aasembledt who, enraged by the sight o( 
fthe dead bodies of their fellow citizens, slain in a cause 
dear to them aU, prepared to attack a larger detachment 
which, had been sent to support th^r eum^es^ In this 
state of excitement, they were addressed by lieutenant- 
eovemor Hutchinson, who appeared in the midst of them. 
Though personally obnoxiouis, he calmed their fury, ai^d 
preyaiied upon them to disperse until mojming. 

52. The next day, captain Preston and his*party were 
anested.and committed to prison. The citizens met and 
appointed a committee to demand the immediata remoTal 
f^ the troops from the townA At this meeting Samuel 
Adams, an inflexible patriot, was distinguished for his 
decision and boldness. After some hesitation, on the part 
of the commanding officer, theT were sent to castle Wil* 
tiam, and were accompanied by several officers of the 
customs who dreaded the indication of the people. 

63. Three days afterwards, the funeral of the deceased 
took place. It was conducted with great pomp, and unusual 
ceremonies, expressiye of the public feeling. The shops 
were closed. The bells of Boston, Roxbury, and Charles- 
town were tolled. Four propesaions, moving from diiferent 
parts of the town, met at the fatal spot, and proceeded 
thence towards the place of interment. This united pro- 
cession comprised an immense number of people on foot 
and in carriages, all displaying the deepest grief and indig* 
nation. The bodies were deposited togetl^r in the same 
yault* 

54. ' When the passions of the people had in some degree 
subsided, captain Preston and his soldiers were brought to 
trial. They were dafended by John Adams, and Josiah 
Quincy,. two able lawyers, and distinguished leaders of 
the popular party. For nearly six weeks, the court were 
employed in examininj? witnesses, and in listening to the 
sirguments of counsel. Captain Preston, not bavins 
ordered his men to fire, was acquitted by the jury. Of 
the soldiers, six were also acquitted, there being no positive 
testimony that they fired upon the people ; and two were 
p^viiiei of murder, as great provocation was offered, but 
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foi^d'gaiUy of idanslaughter — a result eriq^^uif the integ-^ 
ri^of.tha juiy aiid the magnanimity and upnghtness of 
Ibe ooHnsel for tho accused. 

65. While these events were occurring in the colonies^ 
an attempt, supported by the prime minister, was made in 
England, to repeal all the laws for raising a revenue in 
Amcuica* The parliament, with a mixture of timidity and 
obflrtinao^, characteristic of the councils of the nation at 
thsit peoriod, relmjquished all the duties but that on tea, and 
this they unwisely retained to assert and display their 
supretnaey over the colonies. 

56* This partial repeal produced no change in the senti* 
inent^ of the . people. By rendering the contest more 
clearly a 'contest of principle, it sanctified their conduct in 
their owt view, and ennobled it in that of the world. 
The- Don-importaLtion agreements, however, were made to 
correspond with the altered law. Tea x)nly was to be 
excluded. from the country ; and this article or luxury was 
banished from tho tables of all who were friendly to Ame* 
ncaa rights. 



CHAPTER XVI 
REVOLUTION. 

Thb years 1771 and 1772 were not distinguished by any 
Qnportant events The southern colonies, more {Agricultural 
than commercid, suffered but little from the operation of 
the laws of trade, and,, having mostly popular governors^ 
eontinued traiiquil. In Massachusetts, various caused 
contributed to ii^crease the discontent which previously 
existed. Qoyemor Hutchinsoin, having adjourned the 
general court to ^a^em, refused, notwithstanding reiterated 
remonstrances, to permit them to return to Boston. He 
withdsew.the provincial troops from the castle and sup- 
plied, their place with regulars, as the British troops were 
then callied. He declined receivipg his salary from the 
coloikial treasujry, stating that his majesty had assigned to 
him, and also to the judges, permanent and honorably 
salaries, to be paid in Great Britain. These meaisures 
Were highly unpopular, J^nd especially the last which re» 
leased tlu)se officers from all dependence on the people. 

2* To ascertain the sentiments of the, inhahitatite ; t- 
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enl^ten the remotest parts of the protlDce kf idiSusing 
int^igence, and distribating uolitieal essays ; and to pro- 
duce concert in measureSr-James Warren and Samuel 
Adams suggested and procured the appointment, in every 
town, of committees of correspondence. By the agency 
of these, resolutions and addresses, sometimes inHaBuna- 
tory and always spirited, were speedily conveyed >1iirou^ 
the country, arousing the attention of all and exhorting to 
perseverance in the cause of liberty. This example was 
soon after followed in other colonies ; and in 1773, at the 
suggestion of the Virginia assembly, standing committees 
were appointed, by the colonial legislatures, to correspond 
with each other. This institution, when more- active 
opposition became necessary, was found extremely userful 
' 3. In this year. Dr. Franklin obtained in London a 
number of original letters from governor Hutohinson, 
lieutenant-governor Oliver and others, to their corespon- 
dents in parliament. In these letters, the opposition in 
Massachusetts was stated to be confined to a few factious 
individuals, who had been emboldened by the weakness ct 
the means used to restrain them. Measures more vigorous 
were reconmiended : and the ministry were urged to take 
from the people and exercise themselves the power of 
appointing counsellors and all colonial magistrates. These 
letters he transmitted to Boston. 

4. The source and occasion of the offensive proceedings 
of parliament were now disclosed. The passions of the 
people were highly inflamed, and the weight of popular 
mdignation fell upon the authors of these letters. The 
central committee of correspondence, at Boston, sent 
printed copies, enclosed in a spirited circular, to all the 
towns in the province. And the general eourt^ in several 
resolutions which were also published, animadverted with 
severity upon the misrepresentations and advice contained 
in the letters, thus increasing the irritation which their 
discovery and perusal had occasioned. 

5. Meanwhile the tea of the East India Company, not 
finding a market in America, accumulated in their Ware- 
houses in England. Encouraged by the government, they 
resolved to export it on their own account, and appointed 
consignees in the various sea-ports in the colonies. Those 
in Philadelphia w^i"^ induced, by the disapprobation ex- 
pressed by the citizens, to decline their appointment. In 
New- York, spirited handbills were circulated menacing 
^th ruin every person who should be concerned in vendiag 
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teif-and requiring the pilots, at their peril, not to conduct 
§ihip8, loaded with that article, into the harbor. Intimidated 
if these proceedings, the captains of the tea ships, bound 
to those ports, returned with their cargoes to £ngland, 

6.: In Boston, in^nunatory handbills were also circu- 
latcid,.ahd meetings held ; but the consignees, being mostly 
relatives of the governor, and relying on his support, reused 
to decline their appointments. Their refusal enraged the 
citizens^ and the community became agitated by the ope- 
ration of highly excited passions. Meetings were more 
^equently held. The conunittees of correspondence were 
every where active. The people of the country exhorted 
their brethren in Boston to act worthy of their former 
chaiacter, worthy of" Sons of Liberty," upon whose con- 
duct, in the present emergency, every thing depended. 
. 7. On the 39th of November, a ship, laden with tea^ 
came into the harbor.. Notifications were immediately 
posted up, inviting every friend to his country to pieet 
forthwith and concert united resistance to the arbitrary 
measures of Britain. A crowded meeting was held, and 
a resolution adopted,. ^ that the tea should not be landed^ 
that no duty should be paid, and, that it should be sent 
back in the same vessel." A watch was also organized 
fo prevent it from being secretly brought on shore* 

8., A short time was then allowed for the captain ta 
prejHire to return home with his cargo. Governor Hutch- 
msoQ refused to. srant him the requisite permission to 
nass the castle.. Other vessels, laden with tea, arrived. 
The agitation increased, and on the 18ih of December, the 
inhabitants of Boston and the adjoining towns assembled 
{o determine what course should be pursued. At this 
important meeting, Josiah Quincy, desirous that tne con- 
aequences of the measures to be adopted should be first 
seripusly contemplated, thus addressed his fellow citizens* 
.9. "It is not, Mr. Moderator, the spirit that vapours 
within these walls that will sustain us in the hour of need. 
The proceedings of this day will call forth events which 
will ^|ak^ a very different spirit necessary for our salvation. 
Whoever supposes that shouts and hosannas will termi- 
nate our trials, entertains a childish fancy. W^ rnust be 
grossly ignorant of the vahie of the prize for which we 
contend; we must be equally ignorant of the power of 
those who have combined against us ; we must be blind 
to that inveterate malice and insatiable revenge which 
actuate our enemies, abroad and in our bosom, to hope that 
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18. On the 5th of September, these delegates met at 
Philadelphia. Pe3rton Randolph, of Virginia, was unaiii* 
mously elected president, and Charles Thompson, secre- 
tary. It was determined that each colony shotild have but 
one vote, whatever might be the number of its deputies 
knd that all their transactions, except such as they mi|sht 
resolve to publish, should be kept hiriolably secret. 

19. Resolutions were then adopted, expressing the 
sympathy of congress in the sufferings of their countrymen 
in Massachusetts, and highly approving th? wisdom and 
fortitude of their conduct. They also resolved that the 
importation of goods from Great Britain should cease on 
the first day of the succeeding December, and all exports 
to that country on the 10th of September,. 1775, unless 
.American grievances should be sooner redreissed. Thess 
resolutions possessed no legal force, but never were laws 
inore faithfully observed. 

20. In other resolutions, tney enumerated certain rights, 
which, as men and English subjects, " they claimed, de- 
manded, and insisted on ;" and recounted numerous viola- 
tions of those rights by parliament. Addresses to the 
people of Great Britain, to the inhabitants of Canada, and 
to their constituents, were prepared and published; and an 
affectionate petition to the Icing was agreed upon. 

Sir In these able and important state papers, the dauns, 
principles, and feelings of their constituents are clerily 
and eloquently set forth. They glow with the. love of 
liberty, they display a determination, too firm to be shaken, 
to defend and preserve it at every hazard ; they contain 
the strongest jprofessions of attachment to the mother 
country, and of loyalty to the king. A desire of indepen- 
dence is expressly disavowed. "Place us," says the 
congress, " in the situation we were in, at the close of 
the last war, and our former harmony will be restored. *• 
, ** We ask," say they in their petition, " but for peace, 
liberty, and safety. We wish not a diminution ojf th© 
prerogative, nor do we solicit the grant of any new riglit 
in our favor. Your royal authority over ns, and our con- 
nection with Great Britain, we shall always carefully and 
zealously endeavour to support and maintain." 

22. These papers, coing forth to the world, made the 
cause of the colonies Known throuffhout Europe, and eon- 
ciliated those %yho had embraced liberal principles in 
^litics,or felt displeasure at the pride and hanghtiness of 

'itain. Tkeir tone of manly energy, and the knowledge 
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tiiey ^splayed of politicd scienee, existed oniTBTflal a|^ 

jxlause and admiration. 

23. "When your lordships," said Mr. Pitt, in the 
British senate, " have perused the papers transmitted to 
us from America ; when yon consider the dignity^ the 
firnmess, and the wisdom, with which the Americans 
have acted, you cannot but respect their cause. History, 
my lords, has been my favorite study; and in the cele- 
brated writings of antiquity I have often admired the 
patriotism of Greece and Kome ; but, my lords, I must 
declare and avow, that in the master states of the world, 
I know not the people nor the senate, who, in such a 
complication of difl9.cult circumstances, can stand in pre- 
ference to the delegates of America assemUed, in ^neral 
congress, . at Philadel^ia. I trust that it is obvious to 
your lordships, that all attempts to impose servitude upon 
such men, to establish despotism over such a mighty 
continental nation, must be vain, must be futile." 

24. In America, the proceedings of congress were read 
with enthusiasm and veneration. Their reasonings con- 
firmed the conviction, strongly felt by nearly the whole 
people, of the perfect justice of their cause. In the ad- 
dress to themselves, they were admonished " to extend 
their views to mournful events, and to be in all respects 
prepared for every contingency." Great efforts w^e 
consequently made to provide arms and all the munitions 
of war. Independent companies were formed ; voluntary 
trainings were frequent; tne old and the yoimg, the rich 
and the poor devoted their hours of amusement and of 
leisure, to exercises calculated to fit them to act apart in 
the anticipate(f conflict. The country was alive with the 
bustle of preparation, and in every countenance could be 
read the expectation of important transactions, in which 
all must participate. 

25. Complete unanimity, however, did not exist. Soaie 
of the late emigrants from England, the most of those 
who held offices by her appointment, many whose timidity 
magnified her power, clung to her authority, and as the 
crisis approached, declar^ themselves her adherents* 
These were denominated tories ; the friends of liberty, 
whigs — ^names by which the advocates of arbitrary power, 
and the friends of constitutional liberty, were distinguished 
in England. 

26. General Gaffe, who had been recently appomted 
governor of Massacmisetts, i^thdre^ fiom other posts on 
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tjM eontinent, aeyeial rogukients of troopfli,' and encapped 
them on the common, in Boston. He afterwards erected 
fortifications on the Neck, a narrow isthmus which miites 
the town with the main land ; and on the night of the first 
o£ September, he seized the powder deposited in the pro- 
vinciu arsenal at Cambridge* 

' 27. The people, meanwhile, were not idle.. They ap* 
pointed delegates to a provincial congress, which as- 
sembled in the beginning of October. Mr. Hancpck was 
chosen president, and the delegates resolved, .that, for the 
•defence of the provmce, a military force, to consist of onle 
fourth of the militia, should be organized and stand ready 
to march at a minute's warning ; that money should be 
raised to purchase military stores ; and they appointed a 
conunittee of supplies, and a committee of safety, to sit 
during the recess. 

28. The more southern provinces, particularly Pennsyl- 
vania, Virffinia, and Maryland* displayed the same love of 
liberty and determination to jesist ; provincial congresses 
were convened, eommittees appointed, and resolutions 
passed, designed and adapted to animate those who, in 
Massachusetts, stood in the post of danger, and to excite 
in all hearts that devotion to country which is alone 
capable of sustaining a people in an arduous struggle with 
a superior foe. 

29. In the parliament of Great Britain, American 
affairs eame on to be discussed, in the beginning of the 
year 1775. Several plans of conciliation were brought 
lorward by the opposition and rejected ; but one, proposed 
by lord North, ttie prime minister, was adopted. The 
purport of it was, that if any colony would, engage to 
contribute a sum satisfactory to his majesty, for the com- 
mon defence,- the parliament would forbear to tax that 
colony, so long as the contribution was punctually paid. 
This plan conceded nothing. To weaken the colonies by 
dividing them was so evidently the object, that all in- 
dignanny spumed the proffered terms. 

30. In connection with this conciliatory proposition, as 
it was called, measures of punishment and intimidation 
were adopted. The northern colonies were prohibited 
from fishing on the banks of Newfoundland, additional 
lestrictions were imposed upon the trade of all of them* 
and several ships of the line, and ten thousand troops, 
were sent to America. 

31. In the debates in parliament, the friends of the 
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ooloDies, althovgh lew, were animated in theii praise and 
eloquent in their defence. The adherents of the ministry 
indulged in the grossest abuse and ridicule.. The Anieri- 
cansy titey said, were naturally cowards, habitually laz;^| 
and c(Hi8titutionally feeble ; they were incapable of disci- 
pline ; and a small force would be sufficient to. conquer 
them. This ignorance of their character, which was 
general throughout England, doubtless causejl the ministry 
to persist in measures which, had their information been 
coirect, they would never have rentured to undertake. 

32. On the evening of the 18th of April, general Gage 
despatched from Boston a body of eight hundred troops, to 
destroy a quantity of provisions and military stores de- 
posited, by the committee of supplies, at Concord. Intelr 
ligence of this moveraent was sent to Lexington and 
Ccmcord a few hours before the troops embarked. The 
ringing of bel^ and the firing of signal guns brought the 
minute-men together. Early the neict morning, those of 
Lexington assembled on the green near the meetins-house. 
A few minutes afterwards, the advanced body of the regu- 
lars approached within musket ^hot. Major Pitcairni 
riding forward, exclaimed, '* Disperse, you rebels, throw 
dowa your arms and disperse.'' Not being instantly 
obeyed, he discharged his pistol abd ordered his men to 
fire. They fired and killed several. The militia dispersed; 
but the firing continued. In the whole, eight were killed^ 
some of whom were shot in their concealment behind the 
fenees. 

33. The detachment proceeded to Concord. The minute- 
men of that town had also assembled ; but, being few in 
number, they retired on the approach of the regulars. 
These entered the town and destroyed the provisions and 
stores. The minute-men were reinforced and advanced 
again towards the regulars. A skirmish ensued, in which 
captain Davis, of Acton, was killed. The British troopa 
were compelled to retreat, leaving behind them several 
killed and wounded. 

34. The whole country was now in arms, and the troops 
retreated with precipitation. The militia not only pressed 
upon their rear, but placed themselves singly behind trees 
and stone walls, and, firom these secure coverts, fired upon 
them as they passed. At Lexington they met a reinforce- 
ment under foid Percy, which general Gage had despatched 
on receiving information of the occurrences there in the 
moniing. 
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35. After resting a moment^ tlie wMe bodf fneeeded 
tovrvds BocUm« In their p rogiesg thej were mne and 
more harassed by the prormeials, whose namber hearly 
iocreasedy and w& became in proportkm nioie adrentiin^ 
Haring an intimate knowledge of all the roads, theyeoold 
pnrsne with less fatigue, and meet the enony mieipeetedlj 
at the yarioos windings ; and being all experienced nark»> 
men^ their shots seldom failed of effect. At sonset, the 
regulars, ahnost oyercome with fatigne, |NU»ed aJong 
Charlestown Neck, and fomid, on Bnnker*s Hill, a place 
of secnrity and repose. 

36. In this engagement, nxty-fire of the n^al lorcep 
were killed, one hundred and eighty wounded, and twenty- 
ei^ht made prisoners. Of the provincials, fifty were kille«l, 
thirty-four were wounded, and four were raising. The 
killed were lamented and honored as the first maityrs in 
the cause of liberty. In the yarious sections of (jountiy 
from which they came, hatred of Great Britain tixk siiU 
deeper root ; and New-England, connected more than any 
other part of the world, as one great family, by the closest 
intimacy of all the inhabitants, uniyersaUv felt the depri* 
Vation with a mixed feeling of sorrow and rage. 

37. Intelligence of the battle of Lexington spread rapt^ 
through Massachusetts, and the adjoining provinces. The 
farmer left his plough in the furrow, the mechanic droppel 
the utensil in his hand, and seizing their arms, aD hastened 
to the environs of Boston. In a few day?, a large army 
was assembled, which, under the command of genena 
"Ward, of Massachueetts, and general Putnam, of Connec* 
tiout, closely invested the town, and alarmed general Gage 
for the safety of his garrison. 

38. In the remoter provinces, the intelligence was con-* 
•idered of solemn and alarming import. The great drama 
was opened, and the part which each should take must 
immediately be chosen. By many a resort to arms had 
never been anticioated. To them, the decision was more 
painful ; but all tne colonies, except Georgia, adopted at 
once the .heroic resolution to unite their fortunes ^th 
those of New- England. 

39. Connecticut had poured forth her full proportion of 
hardy yeomanry to man the lines around Boston ; hut 
several, who remained at home, conceived the project oT 

'Uprising Ticonderoga, a fortified post on the western. 

re of Lake Champlain, and commanding the entrance 

Canada. They communicated their design to co^cnel 
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Man Allen, of Vennont, who, upon their arrival at Cas-> 
tleton with forty men, met them there at the head of two 
kundred and thirty Green Moimtain boys. The next day^ 
captain Benedict Arnold, of Connecticut, who, upon the 
first alarm, had hastened to Boston, anived from that 
place, having conceived the same project and been autho* 
rized, by the committee of safety in Massachusetts, to 
undertake, it. 

: 40. Allen and Arnold, at the head of the Green Mountain 
boys, hastened to Ticonderoga, and the remainder of the 
WTty to Skeensborough. On the night of the ninth of 
May, about eighty, all that the boats could carry, crossed 
the lake, and, at dawn of day, landed near the fortress. 
They advanced to the gateway. A sentinel snapped his 
fusee at colonel Allen and retreated. The Americans^ 
following, found the commander in bed. Colonel Allen 
demanded the surrender of the fort. " By what authority 
do you demand iti" "In the name," replied Allen, "of 
the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress." The 
British officer, having but fifty men, saw that resistaince 
would be vain, and agreed to surrender. 

41. When the remainder of the party arrived, they were 
despatched, under colonel Seth Warner, to take possession 
of Crown Point ; and Arnold, hastily manning a schoojper^ 
sailed to capture a sloop of war lying at the .outlet of the 
lake. These two expeditions, as well as that agains( 
Skeensiborough, were successful ; and thus was obtained, 
without bloodshed, the command of those important posts, 
together with more than one hundred pieces of cannon| 
and other munitions of war. The unexpected news of 
this brilliant success imparted high courage and animatloo 
to the Americans. ' 

43. Most of .the militia, who had repaired to Boston, 
returned soon affter to their hoihes, but a sufficient number 
remained, posted near the Neck, to prevent the British 
from leaving the town by land. Between detachments 
from these and parties of regulars, who were often sent to 
collect forage on the islands in the harbor, frequent skir* 
mishes took place, in most of which the Ajnericaivs were 
suocessful. 

43. In the beginning of June, several transports, filled 
with troops, commanded by generals Howe, Clinton, ana 
Burgoyne, arrived from England, and general Gage began 
to act with mare decision and vigor. He issued a pro<;la- 
mat^on declaring those in arms, and i^l who aided thenv 
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rebels and traitors, and threatened to pomsh theifi is soeh^ 
unless they immediately returned to their peaceful ooeo- 
pations. He promised his majesty's pardon to all ivho 
i^ould in this mumer give proof of their repentance and 
amendment, excepting Samuel Adams and John Haneoek, 
whose crimes, he alleged^ were too flagitious to admit of 
pardon. 

44. This proclamation, and the arriyai of the troopsi ht 
from dismaying, aroused the people to ffreater actitityand 
watchfulness. Again the militia assembled and surrounded 
Boston. UnwilHngtoendure the inconvenience and disgrace 
of this confinement, general Gage made {reparation to 
penetrate, with a portion of his army, into the country. 
To prevent this, the provincial generals resolved to occupy 
Bunker's Hill, an eminence in Charlestown, situated on a 
peninsula that approaches near to Boston. 

45. On the evening of the 16th of June, a thousand men, 
under the conmiand of colonel Prescot, of MassachusettSy 
colonel Stark, from New-Hampshire, andcaptain Knowlton, 
from Connecticut, were despatched on this service. Tliny 
were conducted, by mistake, to Breed's Hill, which irm 
nearer to the water and to Boston, than Bunker's. At 
twelve o'clock they began to throw up entrenchments^ 
and by dawn of day, had completed a redoubt eight reds 
square. As soon as they were discovered, they were fired 
upon from a ship of war and several floating batteries lying 
near, and from a fortification in Boston opposite the redoubt 
The Americans, nevertheless, encouraged by general Put- 
nam, who often visited them on th@ hiU, continued to labor 
until they had finished a slight breastwork extending from 
the redoubt eastward *^ the water. And in the morning 
they received a reinforcement of five hundred men. 

46. The temerity of the provincials astonished and 
incensed general Gage, and he determined to drive them 

^ immediately from their position. About noon, a body of 
three thousand regulars, commanded by general Howe, 
left Boston in boats and landed in Charlestown, at the 
extreme point of the peninsula. Generals Clinton and 
Burgoyne took their station on an eminence in BostODg 
^(Hmnanding a distinct view of the hill. The spires of 
ithe ekurches, the roofs of the houses, and all the heights. 
In the neighborhood were covered with people, waiti^, 
Sn dreadful anxiety, to witness the approaching battle. 
37. The regulars, forming at the plaee of landinar^ 
^iied slowly up the hill, halting frequently to aUof^r 
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tte tOitlte aitiM^ to demolish the works* Whil« ad« 
vsocingi the village of Charlestown^ containing about four 
hundrea houses, was set on fire by order of general Gage* 
The flaaies ascended to a lofty lieig^t$ presenting a sublime 
and maciifieeiit spectacle. The Americ^as reserTed thek 
fire until the Briiish were within ten rods of the Redoubt; 
then» taking a steady aim^ they beean a furious discharge* 
Entire ranks of the assailants fe&. The enemy hidted 
and returned the fire ; but that from the redoubt cootinuing 
incessant and doing great execution, they ret)reated in haste 
and disorder down the hill, some even taking refuge in 
thdr boats. 

48. The officers were seen running hither and thifcfaeri» 
collecting, arranging and addressing their men, who were 
at length induced again to ascend the hill. The Ameri'* 
cans now reserved their fire until the enemy had approached 
even nearer than before, when a tremendous volley was 
St onoe poured upon them. Terrified by the carnage around 
them) they ajgam retreated* with precipitation, and such 
was the panic that general Howe was left almost alone 
on the hill side, his troops having deserted him and nearly 
every ofifeer around him being killed. 

49« At this moment, generu Clinton, who had observed 
firom Boston the progress of the battle, feeling that Briti^ 
honor was at staxe, hastened with a reinforcement to the 
assistance of his countrymen. By his exertions, the troops 
were a third time rallied, and were compelled by the om^ 
cerS) tdio marched behind them^ with drawn swords, to 
advance again towards the Americans. The fire from the 
ships and batteries was redoubled, and a few^ pieces of 
cannon had been so placed as to rajoe the interior Of the 
N breastwork from end to end. 

X 90. The provincials^ having expended their ammtmitioB* 
'awaited in silence the approach of th^ regulars. The 
!att» entered the redoubt. The ^brmer, having no 
bayonets, defended themselves, for a short time, witl the 
butt end of their muskets. From this unequal contest 
they were soon compelled to retire. As they retreated 
over Charleetown Neck, the fire from the fioating batte" 
ries was incessant ; but, providentially, a few onfy were 
kiBed. The enemy had sustained too much injury to think 

of pursuit. 

6 1 . In this desperate and bloody confBct, the royal forces 
consisted, as has been stated, of three thousand men, and 
tiie pnmBciala4Bf but fifties huiuired. Of the formeryone 
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lOHoid and Mtf-4om were kilM wad wmniM; of tlw 
ter, lour bmidred and fiftj-three. This diqitritj of 
m, the MeadJHW and bnverf diapbyed by their Teeent^ 
diaeipKned leriea, oecaaioDed among the AmerieaaB the 
rlieat eznltatioii, aod, in their view, more than ^orater- 
laiioed the loaa of position. If this is a British yrtuoff 
w many such Tietories, th^ trinmphantly asked, cai 
Mr amy aeluere without min f 
S^. Bnt deep and heait-felt sorrow was intenDinglel 
th thdr r^eings. Among the killed, was docUr 
arrenf a natriot, who, at an early period, had espoased 
th warmth the cause of freedom ; who had displayed 
sat infcrepridity in sereral skirmishes; had four days 
ore been elected major-general ; and had, on the fata) 
r, hastened to the field of battle, to serre his countiy 
a Tolunteer. For his many virtues, his elegant manners, 
generous derotion to his country, his hi^ attainments 
political science, he was beloyed and respected b^- his 
lublican associates ; and to him their affections pouted 
a future leader, in a cause dear to their hearts, and 
imately connected with their glory. 
>3. In the midst of these military transactions, a eonti- 
ital congress assembled at Philadelpbia. It comprised 
egates from twelve colonies, all of whom were animated 
;h a determined spirit of opposition to parliamentaiy 
ation. A majority, liowever, had not .yet formed tha 
dy resolution to separate from the mother country, and 
I at independences' The measures partook of the opf4^ 
» feelings of the members. Mr. Hancock, the proscribed 
riot, was chosen president ; they resolved that another 
nble petition for redress of grievances, should be inre- 
ted to the king | but they also resolved that means of 
ence should be immediately prepared, aod proceeded to 
choice of offi^s to command their united forces. 
4* To induce the friends of .liberty in the southern 
vinces, to embark more warmly ip the cause of resist 
e, the northern delegates determined to give their 
'rages, for a commander-in-chief, to a person residiiiig 
that quarter. Fortunately, onjB was found eminent^ 
lifled for the office. By unanimous vote'of the congress, 
>ROV Wasrinoton, then present as dele^te from Vii^ 
iSf was elected. He had served, with high reputatie** 
he late war with France; was distinguished in bis 
ive province fbr his military knowledge, his ^greel 
iteh, the dignity of his deportmeQt, his unsuspected 
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VBit9gnty, and {asardnit attachment-to the mteresta 0f has- 
country. 

55. The president addressing him in his seat, annoosced 
to him the choice which the congress had made. Wash- 
ington declared his acce]^nce with a diffidence which 
gave to his great talents a brighter lustre ; and assnked 
congress that, as no pecuniary compensation could have' 
tempted him to accept the office, at the sacrifice of hia- 
domestic ease and happiness, he would receive no pay, and 
would ask only tiw remuneration of his expenses. Arte* 
mas Ward, Charles Lee, Philip Schuyler^ and Israel Put« 
nam, were then chosen major-generals, and Horatio Gates 
adjutant-general. Lee had lately held the office of o<rionel, 
and Gates that of major, in the British army. 

56. Congress also resolved that, for defraying the 6S> 
penses which might be incurred, bills of credit, or paper 
money, ^ the amount of three millions of dollars, snould 
be issued,- and pledged the colonies for their, redemption* 
A solemn Mid di^ified declaration, setting forth the 
causes and necessity of takine up arms, was prepared to- 
be published to the army in orders, and to the peofde from, 
the pulptt* After particularising the aggressions of Great 
Britain, with the energy of men feeling unmerited itgiajt 
they exclaim : 

57. *^ But why should we enumerate our injmies in de- 
tail ? By one statute it is declared that parliament can of 
right make laws to bind us in all cases whatsoever. Wliat 
is to defend us against so enormous, so unlimited a power! 
Not a single man of those who assume it, was chosen by 
usy or is subject to our control or influence; but, on the 
contrary, they are all of them exempt from the operation 
of such laws, and an American revenue, if not diverted 
ikmi the ostensible purposes for which it is raised, would 
actually lighten their own burdens, in proportion as it in- 
creases ours. We saw the misery tc^ich such despot- 
ism would reduce us. We, for ten years, incessantly and 
ineffectually besieged the throne as supplicants; we rea- 
soned, we remonstrated with parliament in the most mild 
and decent language. 

58. ♦* We are now reduced to the alternative of choosing 
an unconditional submission to the will of irritated minis- 
ters, or resistance by force. The latter is our choice* 
We have counted the cost of this contest; and find nothinjr 
so dreadful as voluntary slavery. Honor, justice, and 
humanity forbid us tamely to surrender that fireedom whieh 
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we lieceited fiom our gafiuit imciestors, and whkfa^ onr 
innocent posterity have a right to receive from us. We 
<^Dnot endure the infamy and guilt of resigning succeeding 
generations to that wretchedness which inevitably awaits 
them if we basely entail hereditary bondage upon them. 

59. ** Our cause is just ; our union is perfect. Our 
internal resources are great; and,. if necessary, foreiga 
assistance is undoubtedly attainable. We gratefully ao» 
knowledge, as a signal instance of the divine favor towards 
us, that his providence would not permit us to be called 
iato this severe controversy, until we were grown up to 
our present strength, had been previously exercised in war- 
like operations, and possessed the meand of defending 
ourselves. 

60. '' With hearts fortified by these animating reflections, 
we most solemnly, before God and the world, declare, that 
exerting the utmost energy of those, powers,, which our 
beneficent Creator hath graciously bestowed, the arms we 
have been compelled by our enemies to assume, we will, 
in defiance of every hazard, with unabating firmness and 
perseverance, employ for the preservation of our Ubertiea^ 
being, with one mina, resolved to die freemen rather thao 
to live slaves.'' . 

61. Soon after his election, general Washington, accon 
panied by general Lee, and several other gentlemen, set 
out for the camp at Cambridge. In every place throuj^ 
which he passed, he received the highest honors. A ctm- 
mittee from the provincial congress of Massachusetts, met 
him at Springfield, and conducted him to head-quarters, 
where another committee presented him a respectfiil and 
affectionate address. 

63. He found the army, consisting of fourteen thousand 
men, posted on the heights around Boston, forming a line 
which extended from Uoxbury on the right, to the river 
Mystic on the le|l, a distance of twelve miles. The 
troops were ardently devoted to the cause of liberty, but 
destitute of discipline, averse to subordination, without 
powder, without tents, and without most of the conveni- 
ences usually provided for regular armies. 

63. With the assistance of general Gates,, he introduced 
some degree of regularity and system. Several barrels of 
^ powder were obtained from New- Jersey, and captain Manly, 
eonmumder of the privateer Lee, captured an ordnance 
ship, containing arms, ammunition, and a complete assort- 
ment of each working tool9 as were most needed in the 
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Aneiiean camp. This pondential eaptpre was followed 
by others which suppliea the most pressing wants of the 
anny, enabled i^to continne, through the year, the block- 
ade of Boston, and oontribnted greatly to distress the 
enemy, for whose use the cargoes were destined. 

64. Events occurinff this year, in the southern colonies, 
still ^farther weakened the attachment of the people to 
Great Britain. In Virguiia, Lord Dunmore, the ffoyemor. 
s^sed by nig^t, some powder belon|[ing to the colony, and 
coaveyed it on board a British ship in James river. Intel- 
ligence of this transaction reaching Patrick Henry, he ' 
placed himself at the head of the independent companies 
m his vicinity, and marched towards the seat of govern- 
ment, with the avowed purpose of obtaining, by force, 
restitution of the powder, or its value. He was met by a 
messenger, who paid him the value of the powder, wnen 
he and the militia returned to their homes. 

65. Alarmed by this display of spirit and patriotism, 
lord Dunmore fortified his palace, l^om this castle, he 
issued a proclamation charging Henry and his associates 
with, rebellious practices, which offended the people, who 
highly <^>proved their conduct. Other causes increasing 
the popular ferment, he quitted his palace, and repaired to 
a ship of war then lyin^ at Yorktown. 

66. In November, he issued another proclamation, offer- 
ing ^edom to those slaves belonging to rebel masters, who 
should ioin his majesty's troops at Yorktown. Several 
hundred, in consequence, repaired to that place. A body 
of militia immediiAely assembled, and, while posted near 
the city, were attacked, with great bravery, b^ the regulars, 
royalists, and negroes. The miUtia, repellmg the attack 
with equal bravery, cained a decisive victory. Lord Dun- 
more then evacuated the cky, and, followed by his white 
and black forces, sought refuge on board the ships of his , 
majesty. Soon after, Norfoll^ set on fire by his order, was 
mostly consumed, and its destruction was completed by the 
provincials, to prevent the enemy from deriving supplies 
from that quarter. 

67. The governor of North-Carolina, following the ex- 
ample of lord Dunmore, fortified his palace at Newbero. 
This caused a commotion amongthe people, which induced ^ 
him to retire on board a ship in the harbor. While there, ' 
he made zealous exertions to organize a party in favor of 
the royal cause ; and a band of Scotch Highlanders, settled 
in the intenor countryi listened t(\ his persuasions* On 
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their march to the sea coast, they were met hy>a party of 
militia, who attacked and dispersed them. TMs early 
- victory secured the predominance of the whigs, and^rashed 
the hopes and spirits of the tories. 

68. South-Carolina had always, with great tonaiiinttty 
and zeal^ resisted parliamentary taxation ; and soon after 
the battle of Lexington, the goremor, lord WHliam Camp- 
bell, apprehensive of danger to his person, retired frotn 
the proyinoe. In Jaly, Georgia chose delegates to the 
continent^ congress, increasing to THmTSBN the munbei 

of the UNITED COLONIES. 

69. The province of New-YoA contained many warm 
advocates for freedom ; but its capital had so long beea 
the head-quarters of the British army in America, thtt 
many of the principal inhabitants, having contracted inti- 
mate relations with British officers, had become devoted 
to the royal cause. The assembly, acting under their influ- 
ence, declined to choose delegates to the continental con- 
gress held in May, 1775 ; but the people, a majority of 
whom were actuated by different feelings, elected a pro- 
vincial congress, bjr whom those delegates were chosen. 

70. "When intelligence of the battle of Lexington reach- 
ed the city, captain Sears, an active and intrepra leader of 
the " sons of liberty," took effectual measures to prevent 
vessels bound to ports in Amerca, where the royal etase 
prevailed, from sailing. An association was also fonned, 
consisting of one thousand of the principal inhabitants, 
who bound themselves to assist in carryme into executioi 
whatever measure might be recommended, by the conti- 
nentid congress, to prevent the execution of the oppressive 
acts of the British parliament. . 

71. The ministry, desirous of^retainmg in obedience 
this important colony, appointed Mr. Tryon, to be govemcr 
6ver it. He had before filled the same office ; was a man 
of address, and greatly beloved by the people. He came 
fidly empowered to gain adherents by dispensing promises 
and money at his discretion. The success of his intrigues 
alarmed congress, who, having particular reference to Bim, 
recommended that ** all persons whose goins at large might 
endanger the liberties oi America, should be arrested and 
secur^.** Gaining early intelligence of this, he also 

.sought refuge on board a ship in the harbor. 

7d. Although the autmnn of 1775 was not distinguished 
by any brilliant exploitf^et tl^e time of congress and of 
the commaiider^in-chief| wu not onprofitably employed* 
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Cbiiiltiit atl«iitkni tn» piid to the disd^ne of the troopflr ; 
arrangements ^ere made to obtain a supply of miHtary 
'ilDse»; the buiiding and equipment of a nayal foiee was 
eommeBoed $ two expeditions were organized and des- 
patched against Canada, one by the way of lake Champkm, 
the other cf the liret Kennebeck ; and general Lee^ with 
twelre hundred volunteers from Conneotieut, was directed 
le proeeed to New*'\ ork^ and, with the aid of the inhabi- 
tants, forti^ the city and the highlands. 

9^ 'nie abolition o( all legal authority in the colonies 
WM an evil for which, though leas' than bad been antiei- 
Mted, it was yet expedient to provide a remedy. New- 
HaiBpahire applied to congress for advice on this subject. 
A favofable opportunity was thus presented to the zealotts 
liatriots in congress, to propose a remedy for the evily 
Whi^ rtiould, at the same time, exhibit in practice the 
ta^amental princii^e of their political creed, that all 
legitimate auuiority must be derived from the people ; and 
tkmM also prepare the way fbr their darling object, a 
^kralaon of ind^i^denee. 

74. A resolution was introduced, recommending that a 
donveation of representatives, freely elected by the people 
at that colony, should be called, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing such a form of government as they miffht deem 
pioper. It was warmly opposed by those members who 
were yet desirous of an accommodation with the mother 
country. An amendment being made, providing that the 
government established should continue in force no longer 
dian the existing contest with Great Britain, the resolu- 
tion passed* Representatives were accordingly chosen, 
wlio« on the 6th of January, 1776, adopted a vmtten con- 
stitution, acknowledging no source of power but the peo- 
ple* In other cokoks, the same course was soon after- 
wards pursued. . ^ ,. ^ 

•76. A trtosaetion, dii^ying the vmdictive feelings m 
the British, occurred in October. The mimstrv had issued 
orders to line oflScers of the navy to proceed, as in the 
dase of actual rebellion, against all the cdonial seaports 
icoessiUe to ships of war, which should discover symp- 
toms of attachment to the cause of liberty. Falmouth, a 
flourishkkg town in Massachusetts, having given some 
particular offence, its destruction, under color of these. 
OTders, was resolved on, and captain Mowatt, with four 
ships, was despatched on that service. 

76. The citisens made an eflfort, l^ negotiation, to avert i 

o 
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ikukima; but m the tetmswiuck vase o&red.o0aM nM* 

be aoeepted without dishonor, thej weie at once rejected. 
The bombardment immediately commenced^ the tqwn was 
•et on &ie^ and lour handred buildings reduced to aahes. 
Thk wanton act of derastation was strongly re][irobated 
thfoo^hout America, and served to inflame* rather than to 
intinudate, the people. The town has since been rebuilt, 
its name changed to Portland, and it is now the:eapteal-ol 
Maine. 

^•77. As the year 1775 drew near to a dose, the condition 
of the army, employed in the blockade c^ Boston, engaged 
the attention or congress. A speedy adjustment .^ the 
dispute being at first eicpected, the men had been edUsted 
to serve only until the nrst of January. No prospect now- 
appeared of an immediate aecommodation. it was there- 
fore resolved to form a new army, to consist of twettty 
thousand meni and to be raised, as far as practicable, from 
the troops then in servioet Unfortunately it wss deter- 
mined, that the enlistments should be made for one year 
only, an error the consequences of which were aAerwaids 
very severely felt. 

78. It was supposed that most of those whom patriotism 
had impelled to join the army, would contilme in the 
service of theur country; but when the experimei^ wis 
made, it was found* that their ardor had cOnsideraUgr 
abated. The blockade of Boston presented jio opportuni^ 
of aoquirinff glory, by deeds of noble daring; the fatiguing 
duties of the camp wore upon their spirits, affected their 
heidth. and produced an unconquerable longing to revittt 
their homes. Notwithstanding the great ezertionB of 
general Washington, no more than half the estimaied 
number had been enlisted at the close of the year» 

79. The people and the troops, supposing the army to 
be stronger than it was, expressed great dissatisiaction «t 
the UMotivity of the commander-Vdhie^ which Bome 
fmpated to dishonorable motives. An attack upon Boston 
was loudly demanded. Washington three times pi^iooed 
It to a council* of war ; but in every instance the deciaku 
was unanmMus against iu At the last time, however, the 
council recommended that the town shoohl be more cknely 
invested. On the evening of the fourth of March 177(L 
the attention of the enemy being diverted, bj a hii^ 
eannonade, to a different quarter, a party of troope, imder 
"^ command of general Thoous, took poesessioii, m 

*!(!«> of Doithester heights, and with ahwist iociediUe 
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kMt»tTy, erect^i belbire mortiiiiff, a Uneof ftfrtifleitkms 
which commanded the harbor and the town. 
' 80. The view of these works, raised like an exhalation 
i^m the earth, excited the astonishment of jgeneral Howe, 
who, <m t^ resignation of general Ga^e, haa been appoint- 
ed commander-in-chief. He saw that he must iimnMiately 
ditifodge the Americans or evacuate the town. The next 
day he ordered 3000 men to embark in boats and proceeded, 
by way of Castle Island, to attack the works on the 
heights. A furious storm dispersed th«n; the fortifica- 
tions, in the mean time, were i^dered too ettong to be 
forced ; and general How^ was compelled to seek safety 
in an immediate departure from Boston. 

8!. Of the determmation of the enemy to evacuate the 
town, general Washington was soon apprized. The event 
being certain, he did not wish l^ an attack to hasten it, as 
tile' fbrtifi^atktis at New- York, to which place he pre- 
flUMod theywoold i<epair, werenot in sufiicient forwardn^s 
to' protect it.: The ^mbarktition was nlade on the 17th of 
Mar^h ; a few days after, the whole "fleet set sail, and the 
AB^rican «rmy hastened, by divisions, to New-^York. 
"92,- The acquisition of 4;jli8 important town occasioned' 
greet and general rejoicing. The thanks of congress were 
voted to general Washington and his troops, for their wise 
an^ spiiited conduct, a medal of gold was ordered to be 
irtrttcK in commemoration of the event. The British fleett 
instead of conveying the Citiop.' „% New- York, steered for 
Hahfiixr, having* ion hoard a iar^e number o' tone^ and 
their baggage. 



• CHAPTER XVII. 

EXPEDITION AGAINST CANADA. , 

It has been already stated, that tv(ro expeditions were 
despatched against Canada. The command of that, which 
f^s to proceed by wsv of lake Champlain, was given to 
genera! Schuyler of Ivew-York* The number of troops 
to be employed was fixed »t three tbouieand, and they were 
to be drawn from New-York and New-England. Gover- 
lior Carleton, gaining intelligence of the project, despatched 
nbout eight hundred men to strengthen the Works «t St^ 
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Mttf^ mi «h» ihrer tiknelt a : 

entimnee into OmuAM, 

SL Biigadier fonenl MoDtfoamy^ a ywuif ofteer of 
farUliant talentsy and ambitiow of f^imjs wa» onkved to 
proeeed inadranee, with the troops, then in raadiaess, and 
attack this imimtant Dention* before it had been Biade too 
strong to be taken. When ooniBiencing his eaieer* the 
fljoqr and fate of Wolfe were piesent to his thollghtl^ and 
to his wifo his parting wcNrds were* **3roa shall never bhish 
for yonr Montgomeiy.'' General Schajler 80<» foQowedt 
and on arriving at Isle abx Noix, in the Ticinity of the 
British works, he addressed a (iioclainatioa to tiM Canap 
dians, exhortinff th^n to join their brethren in the cause of 
Aeedom, and oeelaring that the American annj came 9» 
friends of the inhabitants, and as enemies onlj of Ihe 
British garrisons. 

3* The fortifications at St. Johns being foond stronger 
than was anticipated, general Schaxler returned to Alfasjqr 
to hasten the departure of the remaining troops, artiUefy» 
and munitions of war* He was preTented« by a severw 
illness, from again joining the army, and the ihief eom* 
mand devolved upon Montgomery. On receivingareinforea- 
msnt, he invested St. Johns: but being yet almost destiti^ 
of battering cannon and of powder, he made no pr ogro f 
in the siege. And the soldiers, canyinc with them into 
the field that attachment to liberty and equality whiflh 
flave birth to the contest, displayed such utter aversioft to 
oiaoipUne and subordmation as increaaed* in agteat degree* 
his difficulties and vexations. ' 

4. Colonel Allen, the hero of Ticonderoga, had a com* 
mand under Montgmnerj. Having been despatched, with. 
miqor Brown, into the interior of Canada, he was, on hli 
return^ persuaded by the latter to undertake the raish pro* 
Ject or attacking Montreal. He divided his detacLmentt 
consisting of kss than three hundred men, into two 

SLTties, intending to assail the city at opposite p<Mnta. 
^or Brown was prevented from executing his part of the 
enterprise. Cotonel Allen and his small party, oraosed b;f 
the whole force of the enemy under governor Carletoiife 
fought with desperate valor. Many were killed ; the aur* 
vivers, overpowered by numbers, were compelled to ani- 
leuder. The- governor, viewing Allen, not aa the intr^wl 
soldier, but aa a fhctious rebel, loaded hun with ireoa ioA 
"^t hiin to Bigland for trial. 
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>&-'0l^ liie 18t&of Oetober, a ibrtonate event biightea*^ 
ed the prospects of the Amerkans. Fort Chamblee, 
sitvat^ ser^nU miles north of St. Johns, was supposed 
to be beyo&d feheir reach, and was but slightly guarded. A 
detaeksaent under majore Brown and Livingston, attacking 
ituBesGpeetedly, gained possession of it with little loss* 
Several piecW of icanpcti, and 120 barrels of powder, were 
tiie^finuts of :the' viet<^. The Americans, encouraged by 
■lecess, immediately, in defiance- of the. oontimtal nre of 
the' en^ny, erected; a battery near fort St. Johns, and 
mde preparations for a severe cannonade, and an assault* 
iit'iieeeesar^. 

■■■ "6. At'ithis innoture, Montgomery received intelHeenoe 
e€ an actien between governor Carleton and a body of 
Green Mountain boys commanded by colonel Warner. 
The former, ^aied by his victory over Allen, collected 
about'eight hnndred regulars, militia, and Indians, with the 
view oi raising, the siege of St. Johns. In' full con^dence 
of'sueeiBeSy'tTOy left Montreal, embarked in boats, and 
ptotetdkd towards the southern shore of the St. Law* 
nineew in the bushes at the water's edge colonel Warner 
havinff received information of their purpose, concealed 
three hundred men, who, when the enemy approached the 
fldi^re,' ^poured upon them a fire sa unexpected and destrtic- 
tiv4, that the flotilla returned, in cOnfiision, to Montreal. 

7. On the first of' November, Montgomery commenced 
a hea^py coanbnade of the enemy's works, which was 
eontinued through the day. In the evening, he sent to 
the British commander, by one of governor Carleton's 
nen, who had' been made prisoner \3f colonel Warner, in- 
teliigenoe of the governor's defeat, and demanded the 
surrender of the-£Drt. It Vas accordingly . surrendered, 
and the neitt morning entered by the American troops. 

8*. Montgomery hastened to Montreal, and, at the same 
tiflie, despatched down the Sorel, the mouth of which is 
below that citv, a naval fmee to prevent the escape of the 
British to Qnebee. Governor Carleton, believing^the city not 
tenaUe, quitted it in the night, and, in a boat '^ith mufiied 
oars^ was conveyed through the American squadroui The 
nest day^general 'Montgomery entered the city, and although 
BO terms wereigranted to the inhabitants, he treated them 
with t^ kindness of a fellow citizen, declaring that the 
property, rights, an#religien of every indivi4ual should be 
sacredly respedted. 
. 9.: Bjr< hifi beoevoleiie&and address^ he gained the af^ 

08 
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tiont of the CmadiBiiSy Biany of whom joined hiiHttdttnL 
More» boweTBTy of his own troopOf whose team of eolttt-* 
inent had expired, insisted on returning to the&r hooMb 
So 4beAr to them were the delishteof the desieslie&eeMde^ 
and so Tiridlj were they reealled to memory by the aereto 
duties of the campaign^ that the high character of the eoni* 
mander, his adi^ess, his entreataeC) aveiied nothing^ te in* 
dace them to proceed on the expeditkMU With the lennaiil 
of his army, consisting of nonsore than three famidied meoy 
he began his march towards Quebec, expectii^ to meet 
there another body of troops sent to act in concert with huaa. 

10. These troops were a detachment from the anny b c fo ga 
Boston, consistinff of one thousand men, and commanded 
by colonel Arnold ; who, as a aoldifer, was adN^enturoua, 
impetuous, and fearless ; as a man, oyerbearing, aTarieions, 
and profligate.^ Their route lay along the coast to the 
mouth of the Kennebec, iu Maine, thence up that riTerta 
its source, and thence, over lofty mountains, through a 
wilderness nnexfdored by civilized roan, to the river SU 
Lawrence. They were unaUe to begin their march befinw 
the middle of September ; on the 33d, they «nbarked m 
boats, at Gardner, on the Kennebec, and proceeded to 
ascend that river* 

11. They found the current rapid, and the oavigatiBB 
interrupted by frequent cataracts. Around these they 
were obliged to draw, by hand, their parovisionB, aziiifi, and 
even their boats. , Nor was their route on land lesft^iffi* 
cult. They had deep swamps to pass, and craggy moim* 
tains to ascend. The toil was so incessant, and the fiitigoe 
so great, that many, falling sick, were sent back, and nieng 
with these the rear division, commanded by colonel ElniMy 
returned without the knowledge of Arnold. 

13. Before they reached the height of land, provisioos 
became scarce. Dogs, cartridge-btuces, and shoes vrare 
eaten. At the summit^ the whole stock was divided 
equally among them, each receiving but two ^aris of 
Hour as his portion. The order of march was no. longer 
observed. The soldiers were directed to proceed, singly 
or by companies, as they might choose, slowly or vntli 
e^Kied, as they were able, to the nearest Canadian settl** 
ment, then one hundred miles distant. When the oofl»- 
pany, whose superior strength enabled thmn to kee^ ia 
advance, were thirty miles firom any human habitattoiif 
the last morsel of food had been consumed. 

13* In this eztnemity, Arnold, viUi a finr of the moat 
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r^mmh naie ft foteed nMwk to the iist TiSigey- and 

immed to liis almost famished compaoioos, wiUi food 

i|Bi&oiBiit to sattsiy the first wants of oature. Refreshed 

and slieagtheiied, they hasftened forward^ andt on the fourth 

•f Novmhar^ am¥ed at the French settlements on the 

Ohandiere^ haniny been ttuity'-two days without seeing 

theabodesfof eiTikaed man $ and havingy in that time» per^ 

temed' a maieh unexani^led for its temerity and hardship. 

44. The inhafaitatita welcomed them with cordial hos- 

pilaMty. Thonah scaiarated, in a great measure, from the 

world, they had heard of the dispute between Great Britain 

aod her eokmies^ and as the very name of liberty is dear 

to the heart of man, their sympathies were all enlisted on 

the side- of the latter. Arnold distributed proclamations 

among* them similar to those issued by generaJ Schuyler. 

As. soon as the scattered soldiers were assembled, he coor 

tinoed his iriaveht and, on the ninth of Noyember, arrived 

at Point Levi, opposite Quebec. 

15. Nothing could toceed the surivise and astonishment 
cf the eitixens on seeing a body of hostile troops, emerging 
tnm the soathem wilderness. Had Arnold, at this mo- 
meat of pamcf been able to cross the river, the city must 
ha^v« fallen -an easy conquest ; but boats were not at hand, 
ttod a AiriauB storm, oceuning -at the time, rendered cross- 
ing impossible. ^ 

16. Having fftoevred boats, and the storm hayiog abated. 
he oroBaed the river on the night of the 13th, and landed 
neacr the pkee where Wolfe had landed in the preceding 
war; Mounting the same steep ascent, he formed his 
troops on the plains of Abraham, and marched towards 
the olty. Convinced, by a caanonade from the wall& that 
the g^urrison were rewiy to receive him, he returned, en- 
camped on the plain, and on the 18th marched to Point 
anx TrenMes, twenty miles from Quebec, where he 
determined to await the arrival of Montgomery. 

17. He came on the first of December. How great was 
the ^, and how lively the gratulations, they only can 
imagine, who, after long absence and suffering, have met, 
in a foreign land, their friends and former eompamons. 
Arnold's troops had, indeed, areat cause of rejoicing. 
Tliey were entirely destitute of winter clothiiw, and had 
endured extteme distress fiom the severity of the eoUk.- 
Montgomety iwd brought a supply from Montreal, which 
lie immediately distrilmted among them. i 

IS* Their imited &iee amomited to no mere than nias J 
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Imfad efeetifie men. OBlfelitt, Ae gnBri»«frtto 
head of these, appealed he^o&e the otj, and aUt a fla^ 
with a aummona to aurre ad cr . llieMqrwhielifaBitiAaii 
^aee, had eiiaMed goreraer CMeton to iumiMt ^« 
atrei^h of the worln, and to ehange the aenliaBeaCs aC 
the dtiseena fiom fiiendahipferthe Anaeneaiiay to hoatilitf. 
He ordered hia tioops to nie apaa the beaier4»f the flag;. 
' 19. Montooiiievy soon diaeoreied the defectieD af hk 
fneods, and pereeired that he mast depend npoa hia avm 
force alone fcrr the accomplisbnieot of Ida olject* • When 
he eompured this foiee with thai of the enany, who weie 
fifteen hundred stroofr; when he lefleeted that his tnwpa 
w«re recent leries whoae teim was nearly expued, aad 
whose thoughts were fixed upon their homes, his hopes 
of success became faint, and his forebodiiigs gloomy* lis 
lieliered, howerer, that success was possible, aad his hi^ 
sense of honor and of dnty impelled him to haxaxd evsiy 
thing to obtain it for his country. 

SO. He at first determined to batter the walls, and 
harass the* city, by repeated and fiirieas' attacks, hoping 
that an opportunity might occur of striking some decisive 
blow. He raised a mound, composed of snow and water, 
which soon became ice, and there planted his camMjns^ 
six only in number. After a short trial, they w«re fonad 
inadequate, and this plan was abandoned. . 

m. Meanwhile, the snow fell incessantly, the oM 
hecame intense, and the sufieriugs of the troops, from ths 
rigor of the season and their continual toil, anrpasae^ afl 
that they had erer before felt, or witaessed, or miagiaed. 
To increase their distress, the smaU pox broke out in tftie 
camp, presenting death in a new shape, aiid adding to the 
severity of their labors, by lessening the mimberto bear 
them. In the midst of these trials, t^ieir attachment 
to the cause, and devotion to their commander remained 
unabated ; but these, he refieoted, must soon give way 
before such severe and constant suffering ; and. for. him- 
self, he determined to make immediately a bold and des- 
perate effort. 

9d. Assembling his officers, he proposed to storm the 
•city. He placed before them the motives which operated 
upon his own mind. He did not deny tliat the enterprise 
was highly difficult and dangerous, but maintained that 
success was possible. He addressed a band of heroes 
whose sentiments were conaenial with his owti, and the 
^isoision was unanimous in &vor of his propositicii*. Th& 
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plaNadliiM of.attadcireie «»e»ted« vd le etdk ixflber 
wm Mangaed ^ putieular duty. 

8S. On Ike last day of December, at four o^elock in tlie 
iMrniBf^iwlule a TioleDt sdow stona was ragingy the troops 
maiobed from the oanm in four colimuis, commanded by 
MoDi^mery, Arnold, LiTincBton, and Brown. The two 
latter were directed to male feigned attacks upon the 
iVper town, in order to distract the attention ci the carri* 
son; .while the two former proceeded to assault the mwer 
town at opposite points. 

d4. LtTingston and Brown, impeded by the snoWy did 
not arriTO in season to execute their feints. Montgomery^ 
advancing, at the head of his colnmfli, along the bank cf 
the rirer, came to a barrier or stockade of strong poets^ 
Two of these he sawed off with his owa.hands. The 
guard within were alarmed, and fled to a block-house, fifty 
yisds distant, where several pieces of oanncm were sta> 
tiimed. Hie iiassed through the opening in the barrier, 
enoourai^ his mm to follow. • The troi^ at the Uoek* 
hsoae, to whom ihe gnard had commnmcated their tenor« 
began to desert it. 
• 96* At this momentt Montgomery halted, to allow the \ 
tloopB near him to Ibnn in a ^y. Observuig this dday, 
a Canadian, who . lingered behindy returned to the bleek* 
house, seised a match which was burning, and diacliai^Bd 
a eaniion loaded with grape shot, and fortuitously mnnted 
at the little band. The discbuge was instantly &tal to 
Meotoomery, and to several favorite officers standing 
aMnnd him. The men. seeing their bekved leader folly 
shrank back ; colonel Campbell, the next in command, 
cidared a retreat, and that portion of the garrison stationed 
at the block-house, was left at liberty to hasten to another 
piuEt of the 'oity, already in commotion item the attack of 
Arnold. 

36. This officer, marchings like Montgom^, at the 
head of his column, had entered the town. Advancing 
along a narrow street, which was swept bv the grape shot 
of the enemy, he received a severe wound in the leg» and 
was carried to the hospital. Captain Morgan, alWrwsrds 
distiaguished fay his exploits at the south, assumed th#' 
coBDmand. Placing himself at the head of two companies, 
he boldly approached the en^ny^s works, and entering 

^ through the embnurures, drove the men from th^ guns* 

37. Here he halted until the rear of ^e column eama 
iq^ When time was given ks reflection, the danger of 
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tlieir fiitttiition, a small %and in the* heart of a iMBtiib eitjr, 
filled even the bosoms of the brave With dread* Morgaa. 
retained his firmness; and when the morn^ daw^dd, 
with a Toice that resounded through the eity, sammeneci 
his troops to the assault of a second battery, a short 
distance in advance of the first. 

S8. Biefore this, a fierce combat ensued. Many of the 
enemy were killed, but more Americans, v^o weie ex- 
posed te a destructive hte of musketiy ftonn thewiadows 
of the houses. Some of the most daring moonted the 
wall, but, seeing, on the other side« two ranks of sddieiSy 
with their muskets on the groiind, presenting hedges of 
bayonets to receive tliem, should they leapfcHrward, the^r 
recoiled and descend^. 

29. Weary wit^ exertion, and benumbed with 'Cold; 
exposed to a d^dly fi're from every quarter ;: their arms 
rendered useless by the snow which continued to faU» the 
soldiers sought refuge in the bouses. Percnving that 
all iarther attempts would b&vain, Moxfan gave the oftoal 
of retreat. Some' of the men fied,- hut most w«Se uowzUisg 
to encounter another tempest of shot. . They refiised, 
however, to yieldyuntil assured of the fateof Montgonie- 
ry; when, loosing all' hope of success and escape^ they 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war. 

30; The loss of the Americans, in this desperate enter- 
prise^ was abovskfoar hundred, of whom one bundved and 
fifty were killed. The whole continentt bewsailed the 
death of Montgomery. He was eonspicuoas, even in those 
times of enthusiasm, for his ardent devotion to the cause 
of freedom. He was endeared to^the ^ood, by the exetr- 
cise, in the midst of war, of the most aauable virtues. Hie 
soldiers adored him for his lofty spirit and daring bravery. 
The enemy respected him for his hononible conduct, and 
distinguished military qualities. Until his last enterprise, 
continual success bore testimony tot the greatness' of his 
talents^; and defeat, when he was no more, confirmed the 
testimony of success. Congress resolv^ that a moau- 
me^nt should be erected to perpetuate his fame. It lives 
yet fif^sh in the memory of Americans. In 1S18, New* 
York, his adopted state, removed his remains from Qii^>ee 
to her own metropolis, where the momiment had bese 
placed, and near that they repose. 
f 31. Some of the Americans, on their escape from 
Quebec, retreated precipitately to Montreal. Arnold, with 

'^oidty, detained about four hundred, who, breaJcingnp 
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rtfifb canqs ifltar^ three .miles ham the «ity« ' Hen thb 

heroic band, though much inferior in number to the garri* 

>eoBt kept ifr in cobtinnal awe» and, by i»reTenting ail.ooan- 

«iuBication with the country, reduced it to great distress 

&r the want of provisions. 

. 32» Congress, on receiving information of the disaster 
of the 3l8t of December, directed reinforcements to be 
sent to Canada;. and a^er the beginning of Mar<^, Arnold's 
party was ahnost daily augmented by the arrival of small 
.DCdies of troops. But its strength did not increase with 
itanimibers. The small-pox stul continued its ravages; 
fatigue, without hope, depressed the spirits of the soldiers; 
the di£QK»alw of obtaining (Hrovisions became every day 
greater; and the harsh measures adopted -by Arnold to 
.procure them, exasperated the inhabitants around him* 

33. On the first of May, general Thomas, who had 
heen appointed to succeed Montgomery, arrived from the 
cam^ at Roxbury.. On reviewing his army, he found it to 
owsist of less than two thousand men, of whom half were 
,iiot,iit for duty. A council of war was held, who resolved 
that it was expedient to take a more defensible position 
.hk;her up the St. Lawrence. To this decision they, were 
led bv the Jcnowledge that the ioe was leaving the river, 
an<i by the expectation that reinforcements from England 
would immediately come up. The next morning, in fa^^ 
while the Americans were engaged in removing the sM, 
iseveral ships appeared in sight, and entered the harbor. A 
multitude m troops were immediately poured into the city. 
•.. 34. At one o'clock, Carleton made a sortie at the head 
sf a thousand men. Against these, general Thomas^ at 
that ^moment, could oppose hut three hundred. All the 
stores, and many of the sick, fell into the power of the 
enemy.: The latter were treated, by thoN ^vemor^ vdth 
great tenderness ; and when restored to l^ealth, were 
assisted to relturn to their homes. The Americans re« 
tieattd to the mouth of the Sorel, where they were joined 
b^ several regimentsi and where their worthy commander 
died of the small-pox, whbh yet prevailed in the camp. 
, 35. While patriotism and valor were, in this quarter, 
unsuccessfully contending with a superior force, the 
Americans sustained a heavy an^ unexpected calamity, 
resultinc; from cowardice, in another. At a fortified plaqe, 
called the Cedars, forty miles above Montreal, colonel 
Bedell was stationed with four hundred men, and two 
pieces of cann<m« Assembling a force of six hundred* 
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inog^f Indian wamoi«» oulaai Foster, who «nauuiM 
St Oswegatchiet deecended the met to attack this post. 

36. Colonel Bedell, teayiag sai^r Butterfield in eom- 
i^anid, repaired to Montreal to oblau asaiatance. Sbovtly 
afterwards, captain Foster appeared, and iuvealed the 
fort. He had no artiUeiy, and in the coarse of two> da/^ 
Imt one man was wounded. More efficieiit than his anis> 
was the intimation, that if any of the la^Uans ^ouhl W 
killed, it would not be in his power to restrain them firen 
the massacre of the garrison. Intimidated by this, 
Butterfield surrendered his whole party prisoners of 
stipulating onlv for their bag|;age and their Ures. 

37. Upon the representation of colonel Bedeil^ a xei» 
f^rcement was ordered to march from Montreal; hot ht 
declined returning with it, and the command was mrcd 
to major Sherborne. The day after the sonendcHr « the 
fort, of which event the major was ignorant, and aboat 
four miles from it, he was met by a larrn body of Indians, 
to whom, after an obstinate and hloody coKBict^ he was 
obliged to surrender. The whole loss of the AmeiicftBi 
was at least fiye hundred. 

38. General Sullivan was appointed to soeoeed genml 
Thomas, and on the first of June, arrnred at the liref 
tSorel, where he found between four and (pre thoiuaiHl 
,npn. But the army of the enemy had, in the mean tune, 
l^m augmented to thirteen thousand. Commanding a 
force so decidedly superior, governor Carleton pressed 
forward in pursuit, and the Americans retreated slowly 
and reluctantly before him. At St. Johns, the parsnit 
ceased; but general Sullivan, in obedience to orders from 
general Schuyler, continued his march to Crown Point, 
at the head of Lake Champlam. 

39. Thus terminated fhe expedition against Canada. 
In its conception it was singularly bold and romantic. In 
its progress were displayed fortitude and bravery seldom 
e^uidled in' military annals. Its fulure was a painM 
disappointment to the patriots of the day. It is n<yw 
consoling to reflect, tluit success would probably have 
proved injurious to the cause of independence^ To priH 
tect the province, the, military foree of the ponfederaey 
must have been too much extended, and colonies mortt 
important have been left defenceless. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 
CAMPAIGN C»P 1776, 

Thi last hntnble petition of congress to the king was 
presented by Mr. Penn, the late governor of Pennsylvania* ' 
A few days afterwards, he was told by the minister that 
no answer would be made to it. llie haaghty spirit^ 
which dictated this reply, pervaded both houses of par- 
liament. 

3. In December, a law was passed amounting to a 
declaration of war against the colonies. Treaties were 
made with the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel and oth^ r 
German princes, hiring of them seventeen thousand saen, 
to be employed against the Americans ; and it was deter- 
mined to send over, in addition to these, twenty-five 
thousand English troops. 

3. In the ^ginning of the year 1776, a fleet under Sir 
Peter Parker, and two thousand five hundred troops 
commanded by earl Comwallis, were despatched upon an 
expedition against the southern colonies. Soon afler, ad- 
miral Hotham set sail with a large number of transports, 
cariying the first division of Hessians ; and, in Mav, fol- 
lowed admiral lord Howe, who had been appointed com- 
mander of the naval force on the American station. He. 
and his brother, general Howe, had also been appointea 
joint commissioners to grant pardons on submission. 

4. On the first of May, the fleet, under Sir Peter Par- ^ 
fcer, arrived on the coast of North-Carolina, where Sir' 
Henry Clinton, arriving at the same time from New-York, 
took command of the troops. The late defeat of the 
hiebland emimnts had so dispirited the loyalists in this 
emony, that he determined to proceed farther south, and 
attack Charlpton, the capital of South-Carolina. 

6. Fortunately, an official letter, announcing the speedy 
departure of the expedition from England, had been mter- 
cepted early in the spring, and time was thus ffiven to 
place this ci^ in a state of defence. A strong fort was 
built on Sullivan's island, a position from which ships, 
on entering the harbor, could be greatlv annoyed ; the j; 
streets, in different places, were strongly barricaded ; th^^^ ** 
stores on the wharves, though of great value, were pnlle4 
down, and l|Qe| of defenoe erected along the water^s edge. 

6* On leammg the near approaoh of the enemji toe 
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militia of the country were- raBunoned .to defend the eap- 
ital. They obeyed with alacrity, increasing to five or six 
thousand the number of troops. General Lee had been 
sent from New- York to take the chief command ; and, bis 
high*military reputation gave confidence to ike soldiers 
and inhabitants. Under him were colonels Gadsden, 
Mouitrie, and Thompson. 

7. In the morni^if of the 28th of June, nine ships of 
yrar, carrying two hundred and fifty guns, began a furious 
attack upon the fort on the island, which was garrisoned 
by about four hundred men, under the commapd of colonel 
Moultrie. At the same time, a detachment of troops was 
landed on an adjoininjg island, and directed to cross oyer, 
at a place where the sea was supposed to be shallow, 
and attack it in the rear. 

8. The heayy and incessant fye of the enemy wa* 
received with coolness, and returned with skill. Many 
of their, sfiips suffered severely, and particularly the Bris- 
tol, op boara of which was commodore Parker. She was 
twice in flames, her captain was killed, and.so dreadful 
was the slau^ter, that, at one time, the commoidore was 
the only person upon deck unhurt, 

9. In ttie midst of the action, ceneral Lee yisited the 
garrison. He was delighted with the enthusiasm they 
exiiibited. Nothing seemed capable of quenching their 
ardor. Soldiers, mortally wounaed, exhorted their com- 
rades never to abandoji the standard of liberty. " I die,** 
said sergeant M'Donald, in his last moments, '^for a 

'glorious cause ; but I hope it will not expire with me." 

10. The British, troops^ destined to attack the fort in 
the rear, found it impossible to reach the island. , The 
engagement with the fleet continued until dark. The 
ships, having received too much injuijto renew it, inoved 
off in the night ; and a feW days afterwaids, th,e fleet, 
with the troops on board, set sail for Nev^ork, where 
the whole British force had been ordered to assemble. 

11. The killed and wounded on the part of the enemy, 
amounted to near two hundred. Of the Americans, ten 
>vere. killed, and twenty-two wounded. The troops, for 
their gallantry, received the thanks of congress, and high 
*nd well merited praise from their countrymen. Their 
si^coess was auspicious to. the cause of freedom. In a 
part , of the cou;ntry where resistance by foive had been 
mX little contemplated, it aroused the people to exertion, 
and iilspired them with confidence. 
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19. -Notwhbptanding ti^ aetire -war carried^ oiif the 
eoIoiiiesBttUproiessedaUegiaiiee to the British kinf ; and 
protested that the soleobj&t of ail their measores, was a 
redress of grievanees. In the- beginning of the oontest^ 
thesft pTofesdions, in most instances, were sincere; but a 
ctate of hostility prodaced a rapid change of sentiment: 
I& place of attachment to monarchy and to Great Britaint 
suoceeded deTotion to republican principles, and wishes 
£>r independence. 

. 13. The temporary oonstitutions addpted by New>* 
Hampshire, and several. other colonies, had shown with 
what facility all bonds of connectioa with the mdther 
ootmtry oonld be dissolved. Essays in the newspapers, 
and pampUeftsr indastrtously. circulated, appealing to the 
the reason' and to the passions of the people, enforced the 
neoessitv and policy of a separation. Resistance, it was 
observed, had been carried too far to allow the hope that 
cordial harmony could evetbe restored; submission on 
sily terms, to irritated masters, would be totally, unsafe ; 
and the alternative was presented ef rising to the honora»» 
ble rank of an independent nation, or sinking into a state 
of vassalage which every future year would rendeir muie 
<^ressive and degrading. 

14. A pamphlet, entitled '^ Common Sense,*' and writtjen 
by, Thomas Paine, an Engltshinan, was universally read, 
and moflt'highly admired. In language plainv forcible, and 
singularly well fitted to operate on the public mind, he 
portrayed the exceUeneies of republican institutions, and 
attacked,, with happy and successful ridicule, the prinoiplds 
of hereditary gonrernmetit. The effect of thQ-pamphlet,ia 
nuddng converts, was astonishing, and is probably i^ithout 
precedent in the annals of literature. 

15. As a step preparatory to independence, congress, on 
the 15th €^ May, recommended to those colonies that had 
n,ot yet adored constitutions, to establisb, wjthout any, 
limitation of time, ^ such governments as might best con- 
duce to the hapianess aiw safety of the people." The 
recommendation was generally complied with, and in every 
instance the government was not Only entirely elective, 
but elective ft ftuch short periods as to impress upon nders 
their immediate accountableness to the people, and upcm 
the people a just opinion of their own importance, and a 
conviction of their safety from misrule. 

16. The colonies had become accustomed to contemplate 
themselves as sovereign states ; and the gov^rnn^ents c^ 
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mhny exprasted tfaeir denia that eongresi wwdd deelsre 
them Buoh to the worid. On the 7th of June, a roMhition 
lo thftt efieet was piopoeedy in that body, fay Richard Hemy 
lioe, of y irdnia, and seconded by John Adams, of M»n»- 
Ohnsetts. while under comstdeialion, the colonies, whicli 
had not ex^ssed their approbation of the measnre, 
declared their ooncurrehee. A eommxitee, consistn^ of 
Messrs. Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Sherman, and Ldvug- 
ston, were instructed to prepare a Declaration of Inde« 
pendence, which, on the fourth of July, a memorable day, 
Was almost unanimoosly adopted. 

17. ^ We hM these truths," says this celebiated state 
paper, ''to be self erident, that aU mankind are created 
equal ; that they araendowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights ; that among these, are life, liborty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these nght^ 
gOTomments are instituted among men, deriTing4heir just 
powers from the consent of the goTemed; tiiat wfaffinever 
any form of gOTemment becomes destmctire of these enda, 
it IS the right of the people to alter ot abolish it, and to 



luqminess.*' 

18. To justify the exercise, on the present oceasioa, «l 
the right here asserted, a long enumeration is made of the 
usuries inliieted upon the ebonies, by the king of Orcst 
Britain, which isokeed bydedaringthat ''a prince, whose 
character is thus maiked by eveij act whicn may defiae 
a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a fiee people." 

19. The appeals which had been made to the people of 
Great Britain, are also recounted ; ** but they too have been 
deaf to the ^oe of justice and consanguinitr. We mnst 
ther^re acquiesce to the necessity which qpnomieea oar 
separation, and h<^d them, as we hold the rest ofmankiiid, 
enemies in war, in peace ftiends. 

do. ** We, thereiQie, the reprasentatites of the United 
States of America, in general congress assembled, sppeal* 
ing to the Saprane Judge of the World ior the reetitiids 
<if our hiteiitioDS,do, in Uie name, snd by theuniitiMrity, of 
the good peoBlo4ftf these colonies, solannly jiuWinh mmi 
dedaroitMt these United ColoBiee are, snd or ri^o^it 
^ hs, mu and nmansmsirr statvs; that they are nb- 

Ved from all allfgianct to the British crown, and ^kM 
political conwr^icft between dsem and the sttte «f 
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Gftotl Britauft i% and of ri^t oi^t to be» .totidi]rlMstohF0d; 
ni' that> as iiree. and mdependt^nt states', the^ have' loll 
poiieT to4evy> war, condade peace, cQiitract' aUiaiiQ9% 
establish commerce, and do all other acts and things whi^h 
indepfodeni states may of right do. And ^ for the support 
of this declaration, with a firm relianoe on the proteoticm of 
Stinne Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, oar finrtuaes,. and our sacred honor*" i 
f- 91. This declaration* was commuuiqated to the army, 
utA tedeiVfed #ith enthusiastie' pliudite. A great majority 
of the people welcomed it with joy, which was displayed, 
ini almost eveory city, by extracHrdioary public festivities. 
Thos&Mrho had been denominated tories, were averse to 
a separation; Many joined the if&yal Armies, and exhibited, 
durmg'the war^ the most cmel:ho8tiiity against the whigs, 
their . counteymen* 

22. During the spring and summer, unremitted exertions 
were made to fortify the city of New- York, against which, 
it was supposed, the whole strength of the enemy would 
be next directed. In this crisis the people of that state 
acted with spirit and firmness. One fouirth of th6 militia 
of the counties contiguous, to the city, were called, into 

ithe, public service. Yet the means, in. the power of the 
commander-in-chief, were not adequate to the emeigency. 
JE(e had under hls^oilimand but fourteen thousand efrective 
meft; and waa almost desldtute of many articles which 
impart strength as well as comfort to an army. . As it was 
in the power of the enemy to choose their :point of attack, 
this force was necessarily divided. A part were stationed 
in the city, a part at Brooklyn, on Long. Island,, and small 
detachments at various oth^ posts. 

23. In tiie beginning of July, admiral and general Howe 
arrived in the harbor of New- York. They were aeooiar 
panied l^ a poj^rerful naval force, arid by an army of twenty- 
four thousand meh^ abundantly supplied with military stores. 
The troops were landed on Staten Island, a position fVoin 
which ulterior movem^ts could most conveniently be 
made. 

d4. General Washington, presuining that the first attack 

would be made upon the posts at Brookljm, strengthened 

it by a detachment of troops from the cit];, and ffave the 

command of it to general Putnam. On the 22d ofAuflust, 

the British focees were landed on the opposite side, of 

Long Island. The two armies were now about four miles 

ssimdor, and were separated by a range of hills, •ver^hieh 

p 2 
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"pdM&A time main lotds* Vtiieuv MWttniilnoM - led 
genend Pntmm to smpeet that tlis enemy ioteiiAed to 
^pptouh him by the road leading to his ii|^ tiyek ke 
therefore goaided with most care^ 

9^ yeiyearlyinthemonuDgoftheSlithyhisaBapiBiafWB 
wero Btrengthened by the a|iproao)H upon that raaoi •£ a 
colamn of British troops, and upon thie centre ioad» of i 
column of Hessians. To oppose these, the Amniem 
troops were mostly drawn from their camp, and in the en* 
gagements which took place, evinced cmisuleiable bnrmyi 

d6. Tliese moremects of the enemy weie b«t feints to 
divert the attention of Potnam from the road wlueh led to 
his left, alon^ which general Clinton was nlently adTBBcsim[ 
with the mam body of the British anny* The report of 
cannon in that direction ff&Te the first intimatien of the 
danger which was approaching. The Amerioites endeavored 
to escape it, by returning, with the utmost celerity, to their 
camp. Ttiey were not Me to arrive there in time, but 
were intercepted by general Clinton, who drove them hack 
upon the Hessians. 

27. Attacked thus in front and rear, they fiyoght a suc- 
cession of skirmishes, in the course of which many were 
killed, many made pisoners, and several parties, seisiig 
favorable opportunities, forced their wav t^oosh the 
enemy, and regained the camp. A bola and vigorooB 
charge, made bv the American general, loid Sterlme, at 
the head of a Maryland resiment, enabled a large bodhr to 
escape in this manner. This re^;iment, fighting mth des- 
perate bravery, kept a force greatly superior engaged, until 
their comrades had passed by, when the few who sunrived, 
ceasingto resist, surrendered to the enemy. 

28. The loss of the Americans, in killed^ wounded, and 
prisoners, considerably exceeded a thousand. Amonff the 
latter were generals Sullivan, Sterling, i^d WooohuJQ. 
The total loss of the enemy was less Sian four hundred. 
They encamped at night before the American lines ; bjA 
the next day began to erect batteries within six hundred 
yards of their left. 

29. While the battle was raging, general Wa^diingtoii 
passed over to Brooklyn, where he witnessed, with inex- 
jiressible anguish, the destruction of his best troc^s, from 
which, such was the superiority of the enemy, it was 
io^possible to save them. Finding the men dispirited by 

^at, he detennin»| to remove them to the city. The 
\t w»8 effectetf^n the night of the dStb, with such 
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ftiknce and -despfttch, that beface ^le sttspiGioQii of Ihf 
ei^mfwete exeited, the last dirision of boats wasbeyoad 
fito reach of their fire* * 

30. So disheartened were the militia, that they- deserted 
by ooBOfHuites ; md even the regular troops were infected 
by their example. Near the middle of September^ the 
commander-in-chief, fearing to* be enclosed im the city, re- 
tired to the hdghts of Haerlem. The enemy immedialelj 
took posseission. A few days afierwardsra fire broke oi^ 
Wl^h consumed about a thou^dhous^si * - . / r, - 

31« General Washington, a^er reflecting .upon< the 
erents which had already occurred ; after considering the 
inexperience of hi» troops, the conditioib of the country, 
and the distance of the enemy from their r«soasees,dete]^ 
mined to adopt a cautious system of warfare r to idsk at 
present no general engagement f to harrass and wear out 
the enemy by keeping them in continual motion ; and to 
inspire his own troops with courage, by engaging them in 
skirmishes, in all cases where success was probable. In 
one, fought on the 6th of September^ the brave colonel 
Knowlton was killed ;. but the result was so decidedly 
favorable to the ^ericans, that the troops recovered 
theit' spirits; and the general was confirmed in. the system 
he had adopted* 

32. The movements of the enemy, in the beginning of 
October, indicated an intention of gaining the rear of the 
Americans, and cutting off their communication with the 
eastern states. The army, therefore, quitting Haerlem, 
moved northward towards White Plains. General How^ 
pursued, making several attempts to bring on a eeneral 
engagement^ which Washington avoidod by skilful changes 
of position. A partial action was fought, on the 28th of 
October, in which the loss on both sidtos was seaiiy 
equal. 

33. Finding his antagonist too cautious to be drawn into 
the open field, and too strong to be attacked in his en- 
trenchments, general Howe determined to return towards 
New- York, and attack forts Washington and Lee, situatod 
opposite to each other on the banks of the Hudson^ -and 
about ten miles above the city. In these forts, garrisons 
had been left, from a wish to preserve the commanKl of tMa 
important river. That in fort Washington^cqnsistinir in 
part of militia, amounted to two thousand S^ven hundrtd 
men, under colonel Msgaw. 

34. Ofi thejeth <^N0rember» fom^^Hmiam^^ 
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eneiiit's'aniiy, led bj^tfaieir priiietpidoffiee»»Attiek»ditta 
four different qntirters. The garrisoo, and {Nurticukurly the 
riflemen under colonel Rawlings, fousht brayely*. The 
Germans were several times driven baek, with' great loss. 
But these combined and vigorous attacks were at length 
sucoessful. The ammunition in the fort being nearly ex- 
hausted, and all the out posts driven in, the comxQfmderi 
on being a second time summoned, agreed to capitulatey oa 
honorable terms. This was the severest blow the An^ri* 
cahs had yet felt^ /The'loss'cf the en^atiy^Kowev^rv k 
killed and wounded, was supposed to be twelve hundred 
men. 

35. Fort Lee was immediately evacuated, the garrison 
joining general Washington. He had previously, with one 
division of his army, crossed over into New-Jersf^, leav- 
ing the other, under the command of general Lee, in New- 
York. His force, even when augmented by th^ garrison, 
consisted of but three thousand effective ment and they 
were destitute of tents, of blankets, and even of utensils 
'to cook their provisions. His first station was Newark ; 
but the enemy pursuing him, he was compelled to retreat 
successively to Brunswick, to Princeton, to Trenton, and 
finally to cross the Delaware iato Pennsylvania ; and so 
close was the pursuit, that the advance of the British army 
was often in sight. 

36. Small as was his force when the retreat began, it 
diminished daily. On the last of November, many of his 
troops were entitlod to their discharge, and not one of 
them could be persuaded to continue another day in ser- 
▼ioe. Such he feared would be the conduct of the re- 
mainder, whose time would expire at the end of the year. 
In this extremity, he urged general Lee to hasten to his 
assistance ; but that officer, having other purposes in view, 
delayed his march. He called on the militia of New- 
Jersey and Pennsylvama, but none obeyed his call. The 
-population around him were hostile or desponding and 

withheld all aid fropi an army whose /career seemed near 
its tenninatiop. 

37. In this, darkest hour in American history, general 
Howe issued a proclamation offering pardon to aU -who 
would declare their submission to royal authority. The 
contrast between a ragged, suffering, retreating jBurmy, and 
% fiill'rclad, powerful) ezultinff foe, induced mapy, despair- 
ing of success, to abandon the cause they had espoused, 

nd aoe^j^ pf pardoa. Among th^ were Mr. Gallowi^, 
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and Mr. AQen, who had been membesp of the ceDtinenlal 
' Gongress. ^ 

S8. As the British anoy apprdached Philadelphiat con* 
gress adjcmmed to Baltimope, having pt eviously inyested 
general Washington with ^ full power to order and direct 
ajl things relative to the department, and to the operatiops. 
of war. Such unlimited authority could not have been 
plaeed in hands more worthy to hold it.. To the elastie 
energy of his mind, and his perfect self-possession in th» 
most desperate circumstances, is America, in. a great de* 
gree, indebted for her independence. 

39. On the day that he was driven over the Delaware^ 

the British took possession of Rhode Island. On the l3tb 

of December,^ general Lee, having wandered fvom his 

army, was surprised and taken prisoner. In the expert* 

ence and talents of this officer, the people reposed great 

ooniidenoe, and they lamented his loss like that of an 

9Tmy» In its consec^uences, his capture was fortunate. The> 

command of his division devolved upon general Sullivan^. 

•who conducted it promptly to general Washington, aog-^ 

UiBni&ns his army to nearly seven thousand effective men.. 

. 40. Still so much stronger were the enemy, that they 

regarded the rebels, for so they delighted to call the- 

fiatriols of that day, as almost subdued, and doubted not 

that a rigorous attempt, whenever they should- be disposed 

to make it, would place in their power the handfulof men 

before them. They rioted npon the plunder of the conn- 

tiy, and enjoyed in prospect the firuits of an assured and 

decisive victory. 

41. Washington saw that this tide of ill fortune must 
b« stemmed — ^must even be rdled back upon the enemv^~ 
or it would soon overwhelm his country. He resolved ta 
huzard all that was left in one vigorous effort for victory. 
On the night of the S5th December, at the head of two 
thousand four hundred men, he crossed the Delaware at 
Trenton, surprised a body of Hessians stationed at thiit 
place, took nine hundred prisoners, and immediately re- 
crossed, having lost but nine of his inen. 

42. This sudden and severe blow awakened the enemy 
to activity. Comwallis, who had repaired to New;-York> * 
intrusting to his inferior officers the task of finishing the> 
war* returned, with additional troops, to regain theffround 
that had been lost. He concentrated his forces at Prince- 
ton • and soon after, Washington, having been join/ed by 

a body of Pennsylvania militia^ and persuaded the? N W* 
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Ihigland troops to serre six weeks longer, again crossed 
the Delaware and took post at Trenton. 

45. On the 2d of January, 1777, the greater part of th« 
British army marched to attack the Americans. In the 
evening they encamped near Trenton, in full, expectation 
of a rattle and yictor^ in the morning. Washington, 
fien9tble of the inferiority of his force ; sensible too that 
Hiffht would be aimost as fatal as defeat, conceived another 
bold project which he resolved instantly to execute. 

44. About midnight, haying renewed his fires, he silent- 
]y decamped, and gaining, by a circuitous route, the rev 
of the enemy, marched towards Princeton, where he pre* 
sumed Cornwall is had lefl a part of his troops. At sui- 
rlse, the van of the American forces mot unexpectedly 
two British regiments. A sharp action ensued ; the for- 
mer gave way. At this crisis, when all was at stake, the 
commander-in-chief led the main body to the attack. The 
enemy were routed and fled. Fortunately the heroie 
Washington, thoi^h exposed to both fires, and but a fev 
yards distant from either party, escaped unhurt* 

45. Instead of pursuing them, he pressed forwartl to 
Princeton, where one regiment yet remained. Part saved 
themselves by a precipitate flight ; about three hundred 
Were made prisoners. The British loss in killed ^ms iip> 
wards of one hundred ; the American was less, but in the 
number were the brave general Mercer, and several valua- 
ble oflicers. Among the wounded was lieutenant James 
Monroe, afterwards raised to the highest office in the gift { 
of his fellow citizens. 

46. In consternation, the British army immediately ©v»- 
cnated Trenton, and retreated to New-Brunswick, l^he 
inhabitants, resuming their courage, and giving full forw 
to their rage, Which fear had smothered, tookrevenge fbr 
the brutalities they had suffered. The enemy were cnriven 
from all their posts in New-Jersey, except Amboy aiid 
Brunswick, and the American army obtained seoure win- 
ter quarters at Morristown. 

47. The brilliant victories at Trenton and Princeton 
raised, from the lowest depression, the spirits of the 
American people. They regarded Washington as the sa- 
vior of his country. He oecame the theme of euk>$;y 
throughout Europe. And having displayed, as occaaioiK^ 
demanded, the opposite qualities of caution and inn pet u^ 
osity, he received the honorable and appropriate appellation 
of the American Fabius. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
CAMPAIGN OF 1777. 

Tm imnness manifested b^ congress, when- disaster 
and defeat had almost amiihikited the American jurmy, 
entitles the members to the gratitude and admiration, of . 
eTe^. friend of freedom. TUey exhibited np symptom 
of terror or dismay. They voted to raise an army to take 
the place of that which was to be disbanded at the end of 
the year ; and, ttiade sensible by experienee, that short 
enlistments had been the cause of most of the misfortunes 
of their country, they resolved that the new Levies should, 
be enlisted to serve three years or during, the war, at 1^^ 
<u)tion of the individual recruits. To defray expenses, 
raey made large emissions of paper money. And to evince 
their firm, determination; to the. world, they solemnly 
declared that they would listep to no terms of peace 
which required a relinquishment of their independence, 
•r which shotdd deprive other nations of a free trade to 
their ^rts. . 

,3. Relying on the inveterate enmity of France against 
Grteat mitain, they sent commissioners to that court,' 
with instructions to solicit a loan of money, a supply ot 
munitions of war, aud an acknowledgement of the inde- 
pendence of the United Sttates. These commissioners 
were Dr.Frahldin, Silas Dean, and Arthur Lee.. Frank- 
lin arrived at Paris in December. The cause of which 
he was the advocate, and his own great fame as a fithilps- 
opher, procured him a flattering reception from all raiikci 
of people. America, .her minister, her strujggle against 
oppression^beoame the themes of popular discourse, and 
the government itself was rendered in secret propitious tq 
her cause. 

3. The ministry permitted arms, cover^iv taken from 
the public arsenals, to be qonveyed to the United States* 
They connived at the sale, in their West India islands, 
and even in the ports of France, of the prizes taken by 
American privateers. The value of these prizes made in 
the year X776, was computed at five millions of dollars, 
and far exceeded that ot the captures made by the eaemy. 

4. So popular was the cause of the Ilnited States, and 
so exalted the character of their military leader, that 
jzuuny Frenoh offioexs sought an opportumty ofeDgagjng 
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'in their service. Among these, the yonng Mazqois de !& 
Fayette was most conspicuous for his rank, and most dis- 
tinguished for his ardor and enthusiasm. At an eiurly 
period, he communie&ted to the American agents his wish 
to join ihe republican armies. At first, they encouraged 
his zeal, bnt learning the disasters which preoeeded the 
Tictory at Trenton, the^, with honorable frankness, eon^ 
municated the information to him, and added that they 
were so destitute of fonds, that they could not even pio- 
Yide for his passage across the ocean. 

5. **If yoOT country," replied the gallant youth, " is in- 
deed reduced to this extremity, it is at this moment that 
my departure to join her armies will render her the most 
essential serrice.** He immediately hired a ressel t» 

. convey him to America, where he arrived in the spring A 
1777. He was received with cordial affection b^ tke 
people, became the bos<Mn friend of Washington, solicited 
permission to serve without pay, and was i^pointed 
major-general in the army. 

6. In the last campaign, more prisoner^had been takes 
hf the British than by the Americans. They were de- 
tained at New- York, sind were confined in churches and 
prison ships, where they endured the extremity of wretch* 
edness. They were exposed, without fire and almost 
without clothes, to the inclemency of a severe winter; 
were often whole days without fooid, and when food was 
offered, it was but a miserable pittance, demand md 
loathsome. Many died of hunger, and more of mseases^ 
produced by their complicated sufferings. 

' 7. Washin|rton remonstrated with warmth, and threat- 
ened retaliation. After his victories in New-Jersej, 
their treatment was less inhuman. An exchange was 
agreed upon, but many, when attempting to ymk from 
their {daces of confinement to the vessels provided to 
convey them away, fell and e:n)ired in the streets. Yet 
in the midst of these unparalleled sufTerines, they had 
exhibited fortitude more rare, and more honorable to 
human nature, than the highest display of valor in battle. 
To entice them' to enlist in the royal army, they were pro« 
mised relief from misery, and the eiyo]rment of abundbncc^ 
They rejected the offer with disdain ; thus aiving to the 
world the noblest luroof of the absence of all mercenary 
motive, and of the sincerity and fervor of their devotion 
to their country. 
*%• Near the end of May, the American aimyrvvtiich 
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had beeii augmented b^ recruits to almost ten thouefand 
ineut moved from Mornstown, and took a strong position 
at Middlebrook. The British, soon after, left their en- 
campment, and general Howe endeavored, by various 
movements, to induce general Washington to quit his 
strong hold and meet him on equal grourtd. But the latter, 
adhenn^ to his Fabian system of warfare, determined to 
remain m the position he had chosen. 
. 9. General Howe, changing his purpose, transported his 
anny to Staten Island. He there embarkea sixteen 
tliousand troops on board a large fleet, and, leaving Sir 
Henry Clinton in command at New- York, put out to sea 
on the 26th of July. His destination was carefully kept 
secret. On the 20th of August, the fleet entered Chesa- 
peake bay, and rendered it certain that an attack upon 
' Philadelphia was intended. The troops were landed at 
Elk ferry, in Maryland, fifty miles south of that city. 

10. The American army immediately crossed the Dela- 
ware, and, passing through Philadelphia, directed its march 
towards the enemy. The people, weary of delays and 
indecisive movements, demanded that a general engaj^e- 
mqnt should be hazarded for the defence of the metropolis. 
Washington, yielding to their wishes, took a position on 
the eastern bank of Brandy wine creek* and in the direction 
of the enemy's route. 

XI. On the eleventh of September, the British army 
appeared, and, crossing the creek at several fords, com- 
menced an attack upon the American right, which, after 
a short resistance, gave way. The other divisions, succes-. 
sively attacked, gave way in like manner, and the rout 
becoming general, a retreat was ordered to Chester. 

12. Several portions of the American army, particularly 
a brigade from Virginia, exhibited in this battle great 
firmness and bravery. The misconduct of others rendered 
their bravery unavaiting. The American loss amounted 
to twelve hundred ; the British, to no more than half that 
mimber. The Marquis de la Fayette took part in the 
engagement and was wounded. The next day, the army 
retired to Philadelphia, and soon after to Reading, where 
a quantity of stores had been deposited. The retreat was 
performed without a murmur, although many marched 
without shoes, and slept on the ground without blankets. 
On the 26th of September, general Howe entered Phila- 
(lelphia in triujrp^, congress having previously removed 
io Lancaster. 
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13. The transactions of the contending annies at the 
the north, since the termination of the expedition to 
Canada, now demand our attention. The Americans 
halted at Crown Point, the British at St. Johns, and both 
employed the remainder of the summer in building Teasels 
and making preparations to secure the command of Lake 
Champlain. 

14. On the 11th of October, 1776, the American and 
British squadrons met, colonel Arnold, who had been a 
sailor in his youth, commanding the former. After a short 
contest, the enemy, not being then able to bring their whole 
force into action, retired. The next day, thev returned to 
the combat, and being greatly superior, droye the American 
squadron before them, to the head of the lake. A sharp ' 
action then took place; the officers and men fought 
gallantly, but Arnold losing a part of his force, and per- 
ceiving defeat to be inevitable, ran the remainder of his 
vessels on shore and set them on fire. 

15. Winier approaching, governor Carleton returned 
with his troops to Canada. General Burgoyne, who had 
served unfler him during the last campaign, made a voyage 
to Eiijfland to concert a plan for future operations. It was 
determined that a powerful army, departing from Montreal, 
should proceed, by way of Lake Champlain, to the Hudson, 
with the view of obtaining, by the co-operation of the 
army at New- York, the entire command of that river. 
All communication between the states of New-England, 
and the others lying south of them, would thus be pre- 
vented. Either section, alone and unsupported, could, it 
was supposed, be easily subdued ; and the whole strength 
of the nation migKt then be directed against the other. 

1 6. Nothing was omitted which might insure the success 
of this project. Seven thousand choice troops, to be sent 
from England, were allotted to the service. They were 
supplied with an excellent train of brass artillery, and with 
every thin^ which could add to their efficiency as an army. 
The command was given toTBurgoyne, and several officers) of 
distinguished reputation were selected to serve under him. 

17. General Schuyler, of New- York, a worthy officer, 
whose talents were solid but not brilliant, had the chief 
command of the northern department. He was indefatiga- 
ble in making preparations for defence ; and such was his 
zeal in the cause of independence, and such his deserved 
popularity in his native state, that he doubtless accom- 

Ushcd more than any other person could hare done. 
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Still, at a late pefiod in the spring, the fortifications were 
incomplete, ana> but few troops or munitions of war were 
collected. 

18. Very early in the season, Burgoyne arrived at Que- 
bec. He immediately despatched colonel St. Leger witk 
a party of regulars, tqries, and Indians, by the wav of the 
St. Lawrence to Oswego, directing him to proceedf thence' 
to the Mohawk, and join him at Albany. W^ith tjie main 
army, augmented, in Canada, to ten thousand men, he 
hastened to Ticonderoga, before which he appeared on the 
first of July. On his way, he held a conference, at the 
river Bouquet, with a large number of savages, whom 
British agents had persuaded to join the army. 

19. The garrison of Ticonderoga, which was then com- 
manded by general St. Clair, was insufficient to defend it 
against so powerful a force. It was evacuated in the night 
oi the 6th, the troops crossing Lake Charaplain and re- 
treating towards Castleton, in Vermont. The enemy pur- 
sued, and on the morning of the 7th, their van overtook 
and attacked the American rear, under colonels Franci^ 
and Warner. The action was warm and well contested'; 
but other troops arriving to the aid of the British, the 
Americans were compelled to give way. 

20. The retreat now became precipitate and disorderly; 
the pursuit rapid and persevering. At length, the republi- 
can army, diminished in number, exhausted by fatigue, and 
dispirited by misfortunes, arrived, by various routes, at 
fort Edward, on the Hud^n, the head-quarters of general 
Schuyler. These disastrous events spread terror and 
dismay throughout the land. The people, ignorant of the * 
weakness of the army, attributed its retreat ^o cowardice 
or treachery, and trembled at the dangers which menaceH 
them from the British, Germans, and savages. 

21. The royal forces, elated by success, proceeded 
through the wilderness towards fort Edward. Their 
progress was slow and toilsome. General Schuyler, on 
their approach, evacuated the fort, and retired across the 
Hudson to Saratoga. Soon after, he descended the river 
to Stillwater ; and, the British continuing to advance, he 
retreated, on the 14th of August, to the islands at the 
confluence of the Mohawk and Hudson,*a few miles north 
of Troy. About the same time, intelligence was received^ 
that St. Leger, having penetrated from Oswego to the 
JViohawk, had laid siege to fort Schuyler, situated in the 
present to^ship of Rome. 
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Tbe Americui funeral, before loving fort Edward, 
a piocUnuititHi cnlling to his aid tbe militia of New- 
id and New- York. Aroused by the danger multi- 
obeyed his call. Vermont poured forth hei daiinc 
'Mountain boya; the other stales of New-Eneland 
lard; veomaiuy, ardent in the cause of freedom; 
Ipii, ner valisnt eons, bdlgoajit at this invasion of 
nWj'yand determiaed to protect their property from 
kn3 destruction. "HieBe beaet the invaders on 
M^impedins their piogress, catling off their sup- 
jidlhtigiiiiiE them by incessant attacks. 
mirguynei nndinf it difficult to transport his pro- 
I through the wilderneBB, despatched colonel Baum, 
Ivp hundred Hessians, to seize a quantity of beef 
or which the Americans had collected and deposited 
nington. Fortunately, general Stark, at the head 
rty of New-Hampshire niiliiia, had just arrived at 
KB, on his way to ihe main army, and been joined 
inteers from the immediate neiglibourhood. Bauro, 
ioing their number to be srealer than his own, 
near Eienninglon, erected breastworks, and Bent 
ir It reinforcement. 

[n several skirmishes between small delaclunents, 
litia were uniformly successful. This sharpening 
lourage, SiarV resolved to attack the main body. 
16th of August, a fierce and sanguinary battle took 
For two hours, the Hessians fought bravely, but 
corks, assaulted by braver troops, were at length 
I, and most of tbe detachment either killed or made 

in had terminated, colonel Brey- 
, iforcement sent to Baum. The 

apprehending no danger, liad dispersed in pursuit 
der or the fugitives. By carelessness was nearly 

thai by valor had be«n gained. Happily, at this 
juncture, colonel Warner arrived from Manchester 

continental regiment, and immediately fell upon 
in. The militia, rallying, hastened to his aid. The 
continued until sunset, when the enemy retreated, 
ler cover of the uigbi the greater part effected their 

rhe tide of fortune was now turned. The decisive 
at Benninpton diffused confidence and joy. 1^ 
of independence, before depressed by disaster and 
were now animated by the prospect, which su<t- 
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denly burst upon them, of a glorious victory over an arro- 
gant and once dreaded enemy. The greatest zeal and 
activity were every where displayed. Again crowds of 
militia flocked to the republican catnp. 

27. In a few days, cheering intelligence arrived from fort 
Schuyler. The garrison under colonels Gansevoort and 
Willet, had, in the midst of the most discouraging circum- 
stances, made a gallant defence against the forces of St. 
Leger. General Herkimer, marching with eight hundred 
imfitia to their relief, fell into an 'ambuscade, was defeated 
and slain ; but a larger party was speedily coUeQted and 
inmiediately despatched, under general Arnold, upon the 
same service. 

^ 28. The Indians, alarmed by their approach, and fa- 
tigued and disgusted by the protracted labors of the siege, 
threatened to abandon St. Leger, if he would not reliquish 
his enterprise. He reluctantly consented, and witli the 
loss of his baggage and stores retreated to Montreal. 
Burgoyne was thus deprived of his expected co-operation, 
and the militia of that part of the states were enabled to 
join the American army. 

29. The disasters which befell this army at the com- 
mencement of the campaign induced congress to recalVthe 
generals who commanded it, and to appoint, in their places, 
generals Gates, Lincoln, and Arnold. Having the control 
of more abundant and powerful means, they acted with 
more energy and boldness. Gates, leaving the encamp- 
ment on the islands, to which Schuyler had retreated, 
advanced, in the beginning of September, to the neighbor- 
hood of Stillwater. 

30, Burgoyne, after the defeat of Baum, was obliged to 
have recourse, for provisions, to the magazines at fort 
George. The laborious task ^f transporting them through 
the wilderness to the Hudson being accompli shefA, he 
moved forward, and on the l7th of September, encamped 
within four miles of the American army. • 

3L The next day, the fust battle of Stillwater Was 
fought. It was begun by skirmishes between the scouting 
parties of the two armies,- which were respectively and 
repeatedly reinforced, until nearly the whole of each was 
engaged. Both fought with determined resolution; they 
alternately drove and were driven by each oilier. A con- 
tinual blaze of fire was kept up. Men, and prrlicularly 
officers, dropped every moment and on every side. Nijjht 

put an end to the conflict. 

Q2 
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39. The American army retired to their camp; the 
British lay on their arms near the field of hattle. The 
JOSS of the fonoer was three hundred and nineteen ; that 
of the latter exceeded five hundred. Each claimed the 
victory; the consequences of defeat were felt by the 
British alone. Their hopes of success were diminished, 
their Indian allies, the Canadians, and tories, were dis- 
heartened and deserted them. 

33. Pressed on all sides, Burgoyne ma'de frequent and 
urgent applications to Sir Henry Clinton, at New- York) 
for aid, and informed him that, in expectation of such aid, 
he would maintain his present position until the 12th ot 
October. He diminished the allowance of provisions to 
his soldiers, and having waited until the 7th, without re- 
ceiving any intelligence from Clinton, determined to make 
another trial of strength with his adversary. 

34. He made dispositions to commence the action with 
the right wing of his army ; Gates, discoyering his design, 
made a sudden and vigorous attack upon the left. In a 
short time, the whole of both armies weore engaged. This 
hattle was furious, obstinate, and more bloody than the 
other. Arnold was eminently distinguished for his bravery 
And rashness. Towards night, the enemy, who had fought 
with desperate valor, gave way. A pan of their woiks 
were stormed and taken, and more than two hundred men 
made prisoners. 

35. jDarkness put an end to. this action also. The 
Americans lay upon their arms near the enemy's lines, in- 
tending to renew the battle the next day ; but Burgoyne, 
during the night, withdrew to a stronger position. Gates 
forbore to pursue, believing that a bloodless victory was 
now in his power. 

36. In the mean time, Sir Henry Clinton despatched 
general Vaughan with three thousand men, to endeavor to 
relieve Burgoyne. He ascended the Hudson, and on the 
sixth of October, assaulted and took fort Montgomery ; 
hut instead of hastening forward, he consumed a whole 
week in pillaging and burning Esopus, and other flourish- 
ing villages on the river. He perhaps expected that this 
wanton destruction of property would draw off a part of 
the forces under Gates ; but it had no other efiect th»n to 
exasperate the inhabitants. 

37. Burgoyne, perceiving that his antagonist was en- 
deavoring to surround him, retreated to the heights of 

*oga. The Americans'^Kirsued, keeping a sulSLcient 
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jRvce on the east bank of the river to preyent hkn from 
crossing. The situation of the British troops was now 
distressing in the extreme. Many of their most valuea 
officers had been killed. Their strength was exhausted. 
W incessant exertion; they were almost encircled by 
their enemy, and were greatly annoyed by a continual ana 
destructive cannonade. From this forlorn condition but 
one mode of escape remained, a forced march in the night 
to fort George. This expedient was resolved on, and pre- 
parations were made ; but the scouts sent out returned 
with intelligence that all the passes were guarded by 
strong bodies of militia. 

38. An account of provisions was then taken, and a 
supply for no more than three days was found on hand. No 
hope of rescue within that time could be indulged. Bur- 
goyne summoned his principal officers to a council. It is 
said that while deliberating, a cannon ball crossed the 
table around which they sat. By their unanimous advice, 
he opened a negotiation with the American general, and on 
the 17th of October, surrendered his whole army prisoners 
of war. 

39. Great were the rejoicings occasioned by this glorious 
victory. Many supposed tftat it would terminate the coiif 
test. In the joy of success, all feelings of resentment 
were forgotten. From regard to the feelings of the van- 
quished, general Gates, while they were piling their arms, 
kept the victorious troops within his camp. The British 
officers, in social converse with the Americans, were led 
to forget their misfortune, and the troops, when on their 
march to Massachusetts, did not receive from the people 
that vindictive treatment which their distressing depre- 
dations, and those of their fellow soldiers under Vaughan, 
would have excused, if not justified. 

40. Against this band of marauders, general Gates 
marched soon after the capitulation was signed; but on 
leammg the fate of Burgoyne, they retired to New- York. 
About the same time, the garrison left at Ticonderoga, 
having rendered their cannon useless, returned to Canada, 
and the northern department was restored to perfect tran- 
quility. 

41. While the exertions of the northern army were re- 
warded by brilliant success, that of the south, equally 
brave and meritorious, but enfeebled by the detachments 
wliich Washington generously spared to Gates, sustained 
distressing reverses. The greatest was at Germaiitown, 
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in the yicinity of Philadelphia, where the main body of the 
enemy was stationed. 

43. Upon this bodv, at sunrise, on the 4th of October, 
the American general made a bold and vigorous attack. So 
sudden and spirited was the onset, that the e..emy, unable 
to sustain it, lied, and a complete victory appeared in pros- 
pect. But six British companies, while retreating, threw 
themselves into a large stone house, from which, m entire 
safety, they poured a destructive fire upon the American 
troops. The pursuit was arrested, and much time con- 
sumed in a vain attempt to demolish this fortress. 

43. The fugitives rallied, and turned upon the assailants. 
Confusion followed, and a thick fog, which that moment 
arose, increased it. The different divisions, i^orant of 
the positions and success of the others, uncertam even as 
to their own, acted with indecision and timidity. A retreat 
was therefore directed, and the troops withdrew in good 
order. 

44. In this action, in which fortune snatched victory 
from the grasp of the Americans, the^ sustained a loss of 
twelve hundred men ; that of the British was less than six 
hundred. But the vanquished^ sustained no loss of repu- 
tation nor confidence. Their country applauded the bold- 
ness of the attempt, and the enemy felt higher respect for 
their courage and discipline. 

46. The British army soon after lef^ Germantown, and 
marched to attack the American posts on the river Dela- 
ware below Philadelphia. On the 22d of October, a body 
of twelve hundred Hessians, commanded by count Donop, 
made an intrepid assault upon the fortifications at Red 
Bank. They were repulsed with great loss, and tkeir 
gallant leader killed. 

46. Fort Mifilin, on Mud Island, was next attacked. 
For six days it was bravely defended. It was then eva- 
cuated, the works having been almost demolished by the 
enemy^s artillery. Preparations being made for a second 
assault, with a much larger force, upon the post at Red 
Bank, that' was also evacuated, and thus was opened a Cree 
conimunication between the British army and their fleet, 
which had sailed round to the mouth of the Delaware. 

47. After several movements of the respective araiies, 
which had no important result, general Washington with- 
drew to winter quarters in the woods of Valley Forge. 
His troops were destitute of shoes, and might have 
•^eeu tracked by the blood of their feet. They passed the 
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ynpter in hots, suffered extreme distress from want of 
clathiog and of food, but endured their privations without 
a murmur. How strong must have been their love of 
liberty ? With what lively gratitude ought a prosperous 
country, indebted to them for the most v^uable blessings^ 
to remember their sufferings and services ? 



CHAPTER XX. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1778. 

While the American armies were contending in the 
field, or suffering in the camp, congress were occupied in 
the performance of duties important to the cause of inde- 
pendence. At first, this body possessed no powers, Jbut 
such as were conferred by the credentials and instructions 
given, by the state legislatures, to their respective dele* 
gates. Early in 1776, a confederation of the states was 
proposed ; but until the 15th of November, 1777, all the 
obstacles to the measure could not be surmounted. 

3. The "Articles of Confederation" then adopted by 
Congress, and subsequently ratified by the several assem^ 
blies, bound the states in a firm league of friendship with 
each other, for their common defence and the security of 
their liberties. Delegates were to be annually appointed, 
who, when assembled in congress, were authorized to 
carry on war, to make peace, and to exercise the powers 
uf sovereignty in relation to foreign natious. They were 
also authorized to determine the number of men, and the 
amount of money to be raised, and to assign to eaoh state 
its just proportion. 

3. But so unwilUng were the states to relinquish their 
recently assumed independence, that they withheld from 
congress the authority to make laws which should operate 
directly upon the people ; and reserved to themselves the 
sole right of raising their proportions of money in such 
manner as each might deem most expedient. 

4. Congress sdso effected a thorough reform of the com- 
missary department, in which scandalous frauds'^had been 
committed. And in order to introduce a uniform system 
of tactics and discipline, they resolved that an inspector- 
general should be appointed. Subsequently they elected 
to that office the baron Steuben, a native of Prussia, wh . 
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had served in a hish station in the anny of Frederic the 
ffreat, and was weU versed in the system of manoeuvres 
mtroduced by that celebrated commander. 

5. The signal victory at Saratoga exalted the repntation 
of the confederated states, in every part of Europe. The 
French ministry no longer hesitated to acknowledge their 
independence. On the 6th of February, they concluded, 
with the American commissioners, treaties of commerce 
and of alliance, in which they generously assented to 
terms highly advantageous to the states. This event, so 
flattering to the hopes and the pride of the people, occa- 
sioned the liveliest joy, and the most ardent gratitude to 
France. 

6. Among the people of Great Britain, the defeat of 
their favorite general produced astonishment, dismay, and 
indignation. The most brilliant success was anticipated ; 
the most ignominious result had occurred. The pride of 
the nation was humbled, and they who bad disapproved of 
the war, poured upon the ministry a torrent of invective. 
To increase the bitterness of theur chagrin, they soon 
learned the course which their hereditary enemy and rival 
had resolved to pursue. 

7. It was now determined in the cabinet, to grant to 
America all that she had demanded, in the beginning of the 
contest. An act was passed, declaring that parliament 
would not, in future, impose any tax upon the colonies ; 
and commissioners were sent over, authorized to proclaim 
a repeal of all the offensive statutes, and to treat with the 
constituted authorities of America. 

8. The commissioners, arriving at Philadelphia in the 
spring, communicated to congress the terms offered by- 
Great Britain, which were at once unanimously rejected. 
Failing in the use of direct and honorable means, they 
attempted bribery and corruption. To Joseph Reed, a 
general in the army and a member of congress, an offer 
was made of ten thousand pounds sterling, and any office 
within his majesty's gifl in the colonies, if he would en- 
deavor to effect a reunion of the two countries. '* I am 
not worth purchasing," he nobly replied, " but such as I 
am, the Ipng of Great Britain is not rich enough to do it." 

9. On receiving official notification of the treaties con- 
cluded with her revolted colonies, Great Britain declared 
war against France; and the ministry, presuming that 
assistance would be sent them, transmitted orders by the 
commissioners, that Philadelphia should be evacuated^ 
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and the rojral troops concentrated at New- York. The 
execution of these orders devolved upon Sir Henry Clinton, 
who, general Howe having resigned, had been appointed 
commander-in-chief. On the 18th of June, the enemy 
quitted the city, and marched slowly eastward. 

10. Washington, leaving his huts* in the forest, hung 
upon the rear of the British army, watching for a favorable 
ooportunity to offer, battle. On arriving at Monmouth, in 
New-Jersey, general Lee, who had lately been exchanged, 
was ordered to take the command of five thousand men, 
and, early in the morning of the 28th, unless there should 
be powerful reasons to the contrary, to commence an at- 
tack. He was assured, that the residue of the army 
should follow and dve him support. 

11. Lee made dispositions to attack accordingly, but 
perceiving the main body of the enemy returning to meet 
him, he retreated. Washington, advancing to render Ihe 
promised support, saw him retiring, rode forward and 
addressed him in language implying disapprobation of his 
conduct. He then directed hun to form his men, on 
ground which he pointed out, and there oppose the pro- 
gress of the enemy. 

13. These orders were executed with firmness. A 
warm engagement ensued, and Lee, when forced from the 
ground, brought off his troops in good order. Washington, 
at this moment, arrived with the main body of his army, 
which ioined in the action, and compelled the enemy to 
fall bacK to, the position from which Lee had been driven. 

13. The day nad been intensely hot; it was now almost 
dark, and the troops were much fatigued. Further opera- 
tions were therefore deferred until the next morning. In 
the night. Sir Henry Clinton silently lefl his position, and 
continued his march to New- York. His loss amounted to 
near five hundred men ; that of the Americans to three 
hundred. Heat a.nd excessive fatigue proved fatal to 
many. 

14. Lee, irritable and proud, could not forget the manner 
i^ which Washington had addressed him; and in two 
passionate letters, demanded reparation. A court martial 
was instituted ; he was found guilty of misconduct on the 
day of battle, and of disrespect to the commander-in-chief, 
and was suspended from command for one year. He never 
afterwards joined the army, but died in seclusion just be- 
fore the close of the war. 

15. The enemy having entered New- York, Washington 
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oondacted his army to White Plains. Con jpress returned 
to Philidelphia ; and in July received, with inexpressible 
joy, a letter from the count d' Estaing, announcing his 
arriyal on the coast of the United States, with a farjg^ 
fleet, wliich had beea sent, by the king of France, to assist 
them in their stru^ple for independence. 

16. The count mtended to snrpnse admiral Howe in 
the Delaware, but adverse winds detained him on the 
rassage, until the British fleet had sailed for New- York. 
He appeared before that harbor, but on sounding found 
that ms largest ships could not enter it. A combined 
attack, by Und and water, upon the British forces at 
Newport, in Rhode Island, was then projected. 

17. General Sullivan, who had been appointed to com- 
mand the troops, called upon the militfa of New- England 
to aid him in the enterprise. His army soon amounted 
tolen thousand men, and, as he was supported by the 
fleet, he felt confident of success. On the ninth of 
August, he took a position on the north epd of Rhode 
Island, and afterwards moved nearer to Newport. Admi- 
ral Howe, having received a reinforcement, now appeared 
before the harbor, and the count instantly put to sea to 
attack him. 

18. While making the preparatorv manoeuvres, a furious 
storm came on, which damaged and dispersed both fleets# 
As soon as the weather would permit, each commander 
sought the port from which he had sailed. The army, 
intent upon their own object, witnessed with joy the 
^return of the French fleet ; and great was their disap- 
pointment when the count announced his intention of 
proceeding to Boston to reflt. The American officers 
remonstrated, but he was inflexible and departed. 

19. The army, deserted by the fleet, could remain no 
longer, with safety, on the island, as the enemy might 
easily transport, by water, large reinforcements from New- 
York to Newport. General Sullivan immediately re- 
treated to his first position. He was pursued, and shortly 
after halting, was attacked by the enemy. They were 
gallantly resisted and repulsed with loss. 

20. The next day, the two armies cannonaded each 
other, and the succeeding night the American general, 
deceiving the enemy by a show of resistance to the 
last, mage a skilful retreat to the continent. A few hours 
"^^rwards, the British received such an augmentation of 

force, that all resistance, on the part of the Ameri- 
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cw. wouM have. been vain. At the close of the seasoot 
the Trench fleet sailed to the -West Indies. 

21. Durihg this year, the British troops and'theii allies 
displayed, in several instances, a degree of barbarity sel- 
dom equalled in contests between civilized natibns. That 
they were contending. apJA9t revolted subjects, seemed 
to release them, in their view, from all regard to the 
common usages of wax. The late alliance with France, 
the hated rival of their nation, increased their hostility. 
Instead of striving to conquer an honorable foe, they 
piisted as for vengeance on a criminal and outlaw. , . 

^.. With such vindictive feelings, Wyoming, a httppy 
and flourishing settlement in' Pennsylvania, was attacked 
by a band of- toiries and Indians. The men were butch- 
ered, the houses burned, and the cattle driven offer killed. 
Those who had been made widows and orphans were left 
without shelter and without food. . Seldom has war 
snread distress and ruin over a more delightful resion. 
New-Bedford, Martha's Vineyard, Eggharbor, and Gher- 
lyvalley, were also visited and ravaged by the enemy. 
All the property within reach was destroyed, and multi- 
tudes of.peaceful and unoffending inhabitants were redaced 
to, poverty and wretchedness. 

23. But in no instance did the enemy evince more 
ferocious, unreleoting cruelty than in their attack upon 

colonel Baylor's troop of light dragoons. While asleep 
in a bam at Tappan, they were surprised by. a party under 
general Grey, who commanded his soldiers to use the 
bayonet only, and to give the rebels no quarter. Incapa- 
ble of defence, they, sued for mercy. But the most 
[pathetic supplications were heard without awakening 
.compassion in the commander. Nearly one half of the 
;troop were killed. To many, repeated thrusts' were bar- 
barously given as long as signs of life remained. Several 
who had nine, ten, and eleven stabs through the body, 
and were left for dead, afterwards recovered. A few 
escaped, nx^Miftiy were saved by the humanity of a Brit- 
ish captain, who dared to disobey the orders of his general. 

24. Late in the fall, the army under Washington erected 
huts near Middlebrook, in New-Jersey, in which they 
passed the winter. In this campaign, but little on either 
aide was accomplished. The alliance with France gave 
birth to expectations which events did not fiilfil ; yet the 
presence of her fleets on the coast deranged the plans of 
the enemy, and induced them to relinquish a part of their 
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conquests. At the close of the year, it wvis apparent that 
Great Britain had made no progress in the accomplishment 
of her purposes. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
CAMPAIGN OF 1779. 

The campaign of 1779, was distinguished bj a change 
of the theatre of war, from the northern to the southern 
section of the confederacy. Thither the enemy were 
invited by the prospect of easier victory. The country 
was rendered weak by its scattered population, by the 
multitude of slaves, and by the number of tories inter- 
mingled with the whigs. 

2. Near /'the close of the preceding year, lientenant- 
colpnel Campbell, with S500 men, sailed from New- York 
to the coast of Georgia, and landed his troojjs. Marching 
towards Savannah, the capital, he met on his route asmaO 
hQ4y of Americans, whom he defeated, and immedietely 
took possession of the city. A detachment from Florida 
under general Prevost invested Sunbury, which, after the 
fall of the capital, surrendered at discretion. These vreie 
the on(y military posts in Georgia. All the troops that 
could escape retreated into South-Carolina. 

3. Soon after the conquest of Georgia, general Linoola 
took command of the American troops in the southera 
department. In April, leaving South-Carolina, he marched 
uito the interior of Georgia ; upon which the British army, 
entering the state he had left, invested Charleston, the 
capital. Lincoln hastened back to its defence. On hearing 
of his approach, the enemy retired to Stono ferry. Thither 
Lincoln pursued them. An indecisive action was fought; 
and a few days afterwards, they cqntinued their retreat to 
Savannah. ^^ 

4. The heat of the season suspended faAl|r operations 
until September. Count d'Estaing, with a fleet carr3ring 
6000 troops, then arrived on the coast. The two armies, 
in concert, laid siege to Savannah. At the expiration of 
a month, the count, impatient of delay, insisted that the 
siege should be abandoned, or that a combined assault 
upon the enemy's works should immediately be ina:de. 
General Lincpln determined upon an assault^ Gre^t. 
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giflantiy was displayed by the French and American, but 
^ater by the British troops. They repulsed the assail- 
ants, killing and wounding neariy a thousand men, and 
SQstainiog, on their part, but little loss. The count 
Pulaski, a celebrated JPolish. nobleman, in the service of 
the states, was mortally wounded. The next ^y the 
siege was raised, the French returning home, and the 
Axnericaos to South-Carolina. 

5. In the midst of these events, general Matthews, 
sailing from New-; York, conducted an expedition ajgainst 
Virginia. On t e 10th of May, he took possession of 
Portsmouth, without opposition, and ravaged, for two 
weeks, that city and the adjacent country. The booty 
obtained, and the property destroyed, were of immense 
value. Before the expiration of May, the party returned 
. to New- York. 

6. Early in the season, colonel Clarke, of Virginia, who 
was stationed at Kaskaskia, on the Mississippi, achieved 
an enterprise conspicuous for boldness of design, and 
evincing uncommon hardihood in its execution. With 
only one hundred and thirty men, he penetrated through 
the wilderness, to St. Vincents, a British post on the 
Wabasb, in the heart of the Indian country. His loute 
lay across deep swamps and morasses. For four or five 
miles the party waded through water, often as high as the 
breast. After a march of sixteen days, they reached the 
town, which, having no intimation of their approach, sur- 
endered without resistance. A short time after, the fort 
;apitulated. This fortunate achievement arrested an 
expedition which the enemy had projected against the 
rontiers of Virdnia, and detached several tribes of Indians 
roin the British interest. 
7. The atrocities committed at Wyoming, and at seve- 
il settlements in New- York, cried aloud for vengeance. 
Congress, assembling an army of 4000 men, ^ve the com- ' 
Land of it to g^eral Sullivan, and directed him to conduct 
into the country inhabited by the savages, and retort 
)on thern their own system of warfare. Of this army, 
le division marched from the Mohawk, the other from 
Wyoming, and both forming a junction on the Susque- 
nnah, proceeded, on the 22d of August, towards the 
neca lake. 

9- On an advantageous position, the Indians, in con- 
iction with 200 tories, had erected fortifications to 
)Ose their progress. These were assaulted | the enem^ 
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after a slight rjesistaace, gare way, and disappeared in the 
-vpoodir* As the army advanced into the westerh part of 
the state of New- 1 ork, that region now so fertile and * 
populous, the Indians deserted, their towns, the appearance • 
of which d^hoted a higher state of civilization than had 
ever before been witnessed in the North American wiU 
demess. The houses' were connnodious ;' %he apple and 
peach-trees numerous, and the crops of corn tften growing 
abundant. All were destroyed; not'a vestige of human 
industnr was permitted to exist. 

9i Having accomplished this work ef vengeance, severe 
but deserved, and essential to the future safety^ of the 
whites, general Sullivan returned to Easton, in Pennsyl- 
vania, where he arrived about the middle of October; 
His whole loss, by sickness and the enemy, amounted to' 
but forty men. 

10. On the first of July, general Tryon sailed from New- 
York with-a large body of troops, and landing on the coast 
of Connecticut, plundered New-Haven, and laid Fairfield' 
and Norwalk in ashes. Before his return, general Wayne, 
with al detachment from the American army, made a doling 
assault upon Stoney Point, a strongly fortified post oii the 
Hudson. About twelve at night, th^ troops, with unloaded; 
muskets, arrived before the lines. They were received, 
with a tremendous discharge of grape-shot and musketrj. 
Rushing forward, they mounted the walls, and using the 
bayonet only, were soon in complete possession of the fort. 

11. A more gallant exploit has seldom been performed; 
and the humanity of the victors was equal to tneit valor. 
Notwithstanding the devast^ations in Connecticut, ami the 
butchery of Baylor's troop, the scene of which was near, 
not an individual suffered after resistance had ceased. 
Of the enemy, sixty were killed, and upwards of five hun- 
dred made^ prisoners. The loss of the Americans was 
comparatively small. A gold medal, presented by congress, 
rewarded the heroism of the victor. 

12. In September, a bloody naval battfe was fbu|;ht, 
near the coast of Scotland, m which John Paul Jones 
acquired the reputation of a daring and fortunate conunan* 
der. He was a Scotchman by hirth, but had been appointedi 
by the American congress^ a captain in their navy, and 
then commanded a squadron fitted out in the ports of 
France. At half past seven in the evening* his own shipt 
the Bon homgie Richard, of 40 guns, engaged the Serapis, 
a British frigate of 44. After the action had coatinoed 
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&n hour, the two frigates approached so near to each other 
that Jones, seizing the opportunity, tashed them together* 
. 13. The battle now. became furious, and the carnage 
horrible. The Serapis was on fire not less than ten times; 
and often both frigates were on fire at the same moment, 
presenting a sublime and dreadful spectacle. At len^h^ 
the Alliance, one of Jones* stjuadron, came to his assist- 
ance ; but the two frigates bemg fastened together, many 
of her shot struck the Bon homme Richard. At ten o'clock, 
the Serapis surrendered. Her successful antagonist was 
so shattered, that tlie crew were obliged to leave her im- 
mediately, and she soon after sunk. The Pallas, which 
was also one of Jones' squadron, engaged at the same time 
and captured the Countess of Scarborough. The squadron 
with the prizes then sailed for Holland, and arrivS there 
in safety. 

14. At the close of the season, the northern army^ retired 
into winter-quarters, one division near Morri3town, m New- 
Jersey, and the other in the vicinity of West Point, an 
imnortant post in the highlands. Here they endured severe 
ana constant suffering from cold, and nakedness, and hun- 
ser. Sometimes half the usual allowance, oflen less, was 
distributed to the troops ; and more than once the provi- 
sions were wholly exhausted. 

15. Application for relief was made to the magistrates 
of the neighborhood, and intimations were given that pro- 
visions, so pressing were the wants of the army, would 
be seized by force, if not furnished voluntarily. The 
ma^strates promptly attended to the call. They levied 
contributions arbitrarily from the people, who submitted 
to these exactions with a degree of patriotism equalled 
only by that displayed by the soldiers in the patient en- 
durance of distress. 

16. Derangement in the finances produced these suffer- 
ings. Large sums had been annually raised and expended; 
and the ability of the people to pay taxes had progressively 
decreased. To supply deficiencies, paper money, to the 
amount of about one hundred and fifly millions oi dollars, 
had been issued. This gradually del)reciated, and, at the 
close of 1779, thirty dollars in paper were of no more value 
than one. in specie. To purchase provisions with this 
money was at first difficult, and then impossible; and 
congress now found their funds afid their credit exhausted. 

17. A change of system was necessary. For the supp'"* 
of the army, each state was directed to famish a certs 
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Quantitj of provisions and forage. Leans were solicjled 
from the p^ple, and uoarly a million of dollars \ra8 lafsed 
by bills drawn upon the American agents in Eoropef in 
anticipation of loans which they had been authorized tq 
procure. These expedients afforded but temporary and 
partial relief. ' 

18. No class of persons suffered more from the depra- 
ciation of paper money than the armv, and especially the 
officers. The pay, even of those of the highest grade, 
was rendered Insufficient to provide them with necessary 
clothJin|. Discontent began to pervade the whole army. 
It required all ttie enthusiastic patriotism which distin- 
guishes the soldier of principle ; all that ardent attachment 
to freedom which brought them into the field ; alt the 
influence of the commander-in-chief, whom they almost 
adored, to retain in the service men who felt themselves 
eruelly neglected by the country whose battles they fought. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
CAMPAIGN OF 1780. 

The first military operations of the enemv, in the Tear 
1780, were directed against Charleston, the capitu of 
South-Carolina. In the beginning of February, Sir Heniy 
Clinton appeared before that place, at the head of a part 
of his army. The assembly, which was then sittinjr, 
delegated to governor Rutledge, a patriot of splendid 
talents, and to his council, *' the power to do every thing 
necessary for the public good, except taking away the life 
of a citizen,'* and adjourned. Armed with this extraordi* 
nary power, he made great exertions to call into action the 
strength of the state, and to place its capital in a postoie 
of defence. 

2. The people of the country disregarded his repeated 
calls. Not more than two hundred repaired to Charleston. 
The garrison, commanded by general Lincoln, consisted of 
a body of militia from the country, of the citizens, of one 
thousand North-Carolina militia, and of two thousand re- 
gulars. The number of the enemy, when all their reiD- 
forcements had arrived, amounted to nine thousand. 

3. On the Ist of April, the siege was begun in form, by 
the erection of works at the distance of eleven hundred 
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ya^ from, the city. On the 9th, the fleet, propelled by a 
strong wind, passed the £btts on StUlivan's Island, without 
stopping to return their fire, and gained entire com- 
mand of the harbor. On the 14th, lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton surprised a body of cavalry, which, to preserve a 
commufucatioD with the country, had been stlitioned at 
Moiik*s corner* Soon after, batteries were erected nearer 
the cjty,,from which the fire was incessant and destruc- 
tive. 

4. An offer to capitulate was then made ; but the British 
comjnandcfr refuseci to accept the terms proposed. On his 

Eirt, terms were offered, which were rejected by general 
incoln. The siege was then pressed with mcreased 
vigor, and approaches made to within musket-shot of the 
American lines. The soldiers within were oflen l^ed at 
their guns by the enemy's marksmen. ^ 

6. The citizens, whose intercession had induced general 
Lincoln to determine to defend the place, perceiving that 
preparations for an adsault were in forwardness, and seeing 
no nope of relief or escape, now requested him to accept 
the terms which Sir Henry Clinton had proposed. A ne- 
gotiation between the two commanders was, in conse- 
quence, opened, and on the 12th of May, the capitulation 
was »gned. 

6. The capital having surrendered, measures were 
adopted to overawe the inhabitants of the country, and 
induce them to return to their allegiance to the king. 
Garrisons were placed in different parts of the state, and 
2000 men were despatclied towards North-Carolina, to 
repel several parties of militia, who were hastening to the 
relief of Charleston. Colonel Tarleton, making a rapid 
narch of one hundred andf five miles in fifty-four hours, 
net, at the Waxhaws, and attacked one of these parties, 
(ominanded by colonel Buford. v,,His force being superior 
vas soon victorious. The vanquished, ceasing to resist, 
mplored for quarter. Their cries were disregarded. Up- 
i^arda of two hundred and fifty were killed, or tob badiy 
t'ounded to be removed from the field. This barbarous 
lassacre spread dismay throughout the country, and gave 
sanffiiinary character to future conflicts. 
7. To avoid bein|r treated as enemies, the greater part 
r the inhabitants either gave their parole as prisoners, 
• submitted to become subjects of the king. Sfar 
enry Clinton, afterwards, by proclamation, discharged the 
rmer from tKeir parole and called upon all to embody 
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as militia in the service of Great Britsdn. Indignant at 
this dishonorable conduct, which left them only the^ alter 
native of fighting for or against their country, mi]ltltude% 
seizing their arms, resolved on a vindictive war wxk Oxek 
invaders.* 

8. A party, who had taken refiiee in North-Carorma, 
chose colond Sumpter their leader. At the head of 
these, he returned to his own state, attacked and defeated 
several scattered detachments from the British army. la 
one engagement, so decisive was his victoi^, that nina 
only out of nearly three hundred escaped. By a^ succes- 
sion of gallant enterprises, he reanimated the friends of 
freedom, and a spirit of determined hostility to Great 
Britain was again manifested in every part of the state. 

9. This spirit was cherished by the approach, from the 
north, of 4000 men, principally continentals, under the 
command of general Gates. On their march through a 
sterile country, they endured all the evils and distresses of 
extreme famine. Lord Oornwallis, whom Clinton, on his 
return to New- York, had left commander-in-chief, hasten- 
ed to oppose, in person, this victorious general. He 
placed himself at the head of two thousand veteran troops 
who had before been stationed at Camden, on the northern 
border of the state. 

10. On the night of the 15th of August, he marched, 
with his whole force, to attack the Americans in their 
camp at Clermont. They, at the same hour, be^n to 
move towards Camden. The advanced parties met in the 
night and engaged. In several skirmishes which took 
place, the British obtained the advantage. This made a 
deep impression on the militia, whose spirits were depress- 
ed by gloomy forebodings. 

11. When the morning dawned, the enemy advanced to 
the attack. At the first onset, the Virginia militia fled 
from the field, and their example was followed by others. 
The continentals, though left alone to contend with supe- 
rior numbers, maintained the confiict with great firmness. 
For a short time, they had the advantage of their opponents, 
but were at length overpowered, and the flight became 
general. 

12. The fugitives were pursued by Tarleton's leffion 
with relentless fury. When all were killed, captured or 
dispersed, the pursuers, with speed unchecked, took the 
route towards Sumpter's encampment. This active par- 
"^zan, who had lately been victorious in a skirmish, retreat- 
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ed])feeipkatel^;On> hearing of the defeat of Gates. At 
t\i» Catawba raid, supposing h^ was beyond danger, he. 
halted, that his troops, who were fatigued, might repose. 
His seatinels slept at their posts, and the legion rode into 
hia <samp before preparations could be made for defence. 
Between three and four hundred were killed or wounded* 
The remainder were dispersed in the woods ; three hun- 
dred prisoneprs were released ; all the baggage and stores 
fell into the power of the victors. 

13. A^Ux supposing the state to be subdued, Comwallis 
adq^led measure^ of ^Xtrenie severity to suppress every 
latent incUn^ion to revolt. He directed that all who, 
having once submitted, biad lately given aid to the armies 
of congress, should be deprived of their property and im- 
prisoned ; and that all, who had once borne arms with the 
British) and afterwards joined the Americans, should suffer, 
deaths in consequence of these orders, several were exe- 
cuted, and many were reduced to ];)oyerty and wretchedness. 
H« In these times of confusion and distress, the mis- 
Qhievous effects of i^lavery in facilitating the conquest of 
the country, became apparent. As the slaves had no 
intserastat stake, the subjugation of the states was a mat- 
ter of Ao coii9equence to them. Instead of aiding in ita 
defence, they, by a variety of means, threw the weight of 
th«ir little in^onoe into the opposite scale. 

15. There were yet some citizens, who, in all fortune^ 
adhered with firnme«s to the cause of independence. Of 
these* in, one part of the state, general Sumpter was the 
leader, in another, general Marion^ The cavalry of the 
lat^T vfi^^ so destitute of the weapons of war, that they 
were obliged to cut their swords from the saws of the 
saw-mills. He wais so successful in concealing himself 
in wood&and marshes, that the enemy were never able to 
attack or discover him. From these dark retreats he 
often sallied forl^, and fell unexpectedly upon parties of 
the enemy, when marching through the country, or posted 
in- gftrnsons to overawe the inhabitants* In one of these 
sallies, he released one hundred and fifly continentals 
captured at Cjuoaden* His repeated and successful excur- 
sions preserved alive the spirit of resistance, and his high 
fame :^s a partizan was never tarnished by any violatipn of 
the laws of war or humanity. 

16. Of Ihose who submitted through fear, or from at- 
aohment to the royal cause, major Ferguson, a British 
)ffioer of distinguished merit» was appointed commandf 
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He was despatched, by Cornwallis, iato the western part 
of North-Carolina, where, other tories joining hinu hif 
force was augmented to 1400 men. An enterprise a^inst 
this party was concerted by the commanders of the militior 
in the adjacent parts of the two Garolinas and Virginia; 
About the Ist of October, they, by ereat exertions, assem- 
bled 3000 men at Gilbert-town. From these, fifteen hun- 
dred choice riflemen were selected; who, mounted on the 
best horses, hastened to the attack of Ferguson. 

17. He awaited them on the top of King's mountain* 
The militia, in three divisions, led oy colonels Cleyehind^ 
Shelby, and Campbell, ascended it in difierent directions. 
These divisions, successively arriving, were each repulsed; 
but each, when the enemy by an attack from a different 
quarter, were recalled from pursuit, returned again to the 
charge. In this manner the action was continued for an 
hour with great spirit. Ferguson was then killed, and 
with him expired the courage of his party. Eight hun- 
dred threw down their arms and became prisoners. One 
hundred and fifty were killed. Very few of the assailants 
fell. 

18. Comwallia, conf])dent of his^ability to subjugate the 
state, had followed Ferguson into North-Carolina. Re-^ 
ceiving notice of his entire defeat, he returned and took 
post at Winnsborough. As he retired, Gates, who had 
assembled an army of 1400 men, advanced to Charlotte^ 
where he determined to pass the winter. He was sooi 
afler recalled by congress, and, on the recommendation of 
Washington, geuersd Greene was .withdrawn from the 
northern army to take command of the department of the 
south. 

19. By the northern army, which, as has been stated, 
was posted at West-Point and Morristown, little more 
was attempted, during the year, than to watch the motions 
of the enemy, in New- York, and protect the inhabitants 
from their incursions. The troops unfed, unpaid^ and 
unemployed, discovered, at various times, a disposition to 
mutiny. On these occasions, the British commander,' by 
means of emissaries sent among them, invited them fo* 
repair to the city, where he promised them comfort and 
abundance. His invitations were disregarded. Jtelief 
from distress was all they sought, and when that was ob- 
tained, they cheerfully returned to theij duty. 

20. In July, a French squadron under admiral Temayi 
bringing 6000 troops, commanded by count Rochambeaoi 
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.anired at Rhode Island, which had previonahr been eyac- 
v»ted by the enemy; they were immediately blockaded 
in the harbor they had entered, by a British fleet. Reln- 
iotced by these troops, Washington determined to attack 
New* York ; the army marched to stations nearer the city, 
and r^oicea in the hope of being able to aocompUsh 
sometiung for their country; but the arrival from Eng- 
land of another fleet, under admiral Rodney, disconcert^ 
the plan which had been formed. 

21. Defeat at the south and disappointment at the 
north overshadowed the land with uoom; but intelli- 
gence that treason had appeared in the American camp 
occasioned amazement and alarm. The traitor was 
AriM)ld, whom bravery in battle, and fortitude in suffering, 
had placed high in' the affections of the people. 
'>22. Upon tne evacuation of Philadelphia, by the enemy, 
in 1778, he was apoointed commander of that station. 
Here, mdulging in all the pleasures of an expensive equi- 
pi^e and sumptuous table, he contracted debts which he 
was unable to discharge. To extricate himself from 
embarrassment, he made large claims against the govern- 
ment, a portion of which was rejected. He was accused 
of extortion and of misuse of the public money ; and for 
these offences was tried by a court martial and sentenced 
to be reprimanded by the commander-in-chief. 

23« i^m this moment, he determined to avenge his 
wounded pride and supply his wants, by betra^ring his 
country. In a letter to a Bri|ish officer, he signified his 
change of principle,and his M|ish to restore himself to the 
fiivor of his prince, by some 8%nal proof of his repentance. 
And about this time, tor a purpose which afterwards too 
plainly appeared, he solicited and obtained the command 
of Weet-Foint, the most important post in the possession 
of the American Armies. 

24. He unmediately opened a correspondence with Sir 
Homy Clinton, and proposed to deliver into his power 
the post that he commanded. To agree upon the mode 
of surrender, major Andre, ayoun§ man of splendid talents 
and adjuts^nt-general of the British arrnVf ascended the 
liwer from New- York, and, in the night, at a place near 
the American lines, had an interview with Arnold. Be- 
fore hmnifwi prepared to return, the sloop of war which 
brou^t hiiw'iii^s compelled to move down the river. 

25. In this emerjMcy, Andre, disguised as a traveller, 
^ggHiTiing the namew Anderson and furnished by Amola 
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with a pass, set out to rettim hf land to Miew-Teik. 
He passed all the gaards and posts without awakening 
sospidon ; hot was stopped, when near the end of his 
jonrner, bV three of the New-Yoik militia, whose namea 
were Paulding, Williams,' and Yanwart. ' 8iq>p06i]i| them 
to be soldiers of his own armjr* instead of prodncmg Us 
pass, he declared himself a Brhish officer and desired 1» 
might not he detained. 

26. On discoyering his mistake, he offerpd them a 
purse of gold and a yalnable watch, and promised more 
ample rewaurds from his goremment, if tne^r would pef^ 
mit him to escape. Rejecting, with patriotism woithy 
of a)l praise, these tempting offers, they condneted him 
to colonel Jameson, who was stationed near the American 
lines. * In his boots were found a particular statement of 
the streosth of the garrison, and a description of -the 
works at West-Point. Anxious for the safety of Arnold, 
he desired the colonel to inform him that Anderson was 
taken. An express was unwarily despatched with the 
intelU^nce. Arnold, comprehending his danger, made a 
precipitate flight to New- York. 

27. Andre, disdaining longer concealment, then arowed 
himself to be the adjatant-general of the British a^my. 
Suspicion heine now excited, colonel Jameson transmitted 
to the commander-in-chief, who was not far distant^ infor- 
mation of all the events which had occurred. WashinstoD, 
hastening to West Point, made arrangements forrep^ling 
an^ attack that raisht be made. Measures of precatitioii 
bemg taken, the tate of ^e prisoner was next to be 
decided. 

28. His case was referred to a board of officers. Ap- 
pearing before them, he confessed, with ingenuous frank- 
ness, every circumstance relating to himself,* but would 
disclose nothing which might involve others in his mis- 
fortune. He displayed, in all his conduct while a prisonerr 
ffreat nobleness of mind ; but the board, constrained by 
duty, reported that he must be considered as a spy, wA 
agreeably to the law of natiohs, ought to suffer death. 

29. Sir Henry Clinton, by whom he was highly esteemed, 
made every exertion in his power to avert his fete. He 
entreated, remonstrated , and threatened. To have yielded, 
would have betrayed timidity and weakness, and endnuraged 
future treason. Andre suffered an ignominious death, with 
a degree of composure arid fortiti^ which proved how 

and illustrious he might have been, had he aot 
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fltooped, in an evil hour, to the oommissioB ef an igoxh 
nunioas action'. 

30. Arnold receivedf as the reward of his troacHeryy 
the sum of 10»000 pounds^ and the rank of brisadier-gcne- 
nd in the British army. But he was detested by his new^ 
associates, and his name will be for ever synonyraao* 
with infamy and baseness. In contrast with his, how 
bright shines the fame of the three captors of Andre. 
They were not then, nor can they ever be, for|[otten by a 
oonntry which owes so much to their fidehtyi £ach 
leceiTod the tnanks of congress, a silver medal, and a 
pension for life, which has been doubled at a subsequent 
season of greater national prosperity. 

31. At the close of the year 1780, the troops of the 
northern army retired to the winter quarters which they 
had last occupied. Again they endured distress at which 
patriotism feels indignant and humanity weeps. The 
harvest had been abundant. Plenty reigned in the land, 
but want in the camp of its defenders. Selfishness had 
succeeded patriotism, lassitude enthusiasm, in the breasts 
of the people, and congress exerted its powers with too 
little yiffor to draw forth the resources oi the country. 

39. The soldiers of the Pennsylvania line were station- 
ed at Morristown, in New Jersey. They complamed 
that, in addition to sustaining sufferings common to ally 
the^ were retained in service contrary to the terms of 
their enlistments. In the night of the first of January^ 
thirteen hundred, on a concerted signal, paraded under' 
arms, and declared their intention of marching to Phila- 
delphia, and demanding of congress a redress of their 
grievances. 

33. The ofScers strove to compel them to relinquish 
their purpose. In the attempt, one was killed and several 
were 'wounded. General Wayne presented his pistols 
asifintending tofire. They held their bayonets to his 
breast ; " We love and respect yott," said th^, " but if 
you fire you are a dead man. We are not gomg to the 
enemy. On the contrary, if they were now to come out, 
you shoold see us fight under your orders with as much 
idacrity as ever. But we will be amused no longer ; we 
are determined to obtain what is our just due.'* 

34. They elected temporary officers, and moved off in 
a body towards Princeton. General Wayne, to prevent^ 
them from plundering the inhabitants, forwarded provisions 
for their use. The next day he followedi and requested 

8 
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them to appoint a man from each regiment, to state to him 
their complaints. The men were appointed, a conference 
held, but he refused to comply with their demands. 

35. TJ^ey proceeded in good order to Princeton. Three 
emissaries from sir Henry Clinton meeting them here, 
made them liberal offers to entice them firom the service of 
congress. The offers were instantly^ rejected, and the 
emissaries seized and confined in strict custody. Here 
they were also met by a committee of congress, and a 
deputation from the state of Pennsylvania. The latter, 
granting a part of their demands, persuaded them to return 
to their duty. The agents of Clinton were then given up, 
and immediately executed as spies. 

36. This mutiny, and another in the Jersey line, which 
was instantly suppressed, aroused the attention of the 
states to the miserable condition of their troops. The 
amount of three months pay was raised and forwarded 
to them in specie. They received it with joy, as it af- 
forded evidence that their country was not unmindful of 
their sufferings. 



CHAPTER XXra. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1781, AND TERMINATION 

OF THE WAR. 

In the spring of 1781, the project of besieging New- 
York was again resumed. Requisitions for men and 
stores were made upon the northern states, and, in Jone^ 
the French and American troops, marching from their 
respective positions, encamped together on ground contig- 
uous to the city. But reinforcements and supplies krrived 
slowly, and the want of them compelled the troops in the 
field to remain inactive. 

3. In the southern department, far different was the 
fortune of the opposing armies. That of which general 
Greene took the command, consisted of but 2000 men. 
Nearly one half of these he despatched, imder general 
Mor^n, into the western section or South-Carolinl^ where 
a British party, aided by the tories, were plundering and 
murdering the whigs without mercy and without restraint. 

3. Afamst the American detachment, Cornwallis des- 
patched Tarleton, with a force considerably superior, and 
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a lar^e proportion of it cayalry, Morgan began to ^etreat^ 
but disdaining to, fly from an enem^r, and uncertain whether 
he could escape an officer so distinguished as his pursuer 
for the celerity of hi^ moyements, he, on the 17th of 
January, halted at the Cowpens, and determined to hazard 
a battle, before his troops became dispirited and fatigued. 

4. Soon after he had placed his men, the British van 
appeared in sight. Confident of an easy victory ,Tarleton 
rushed to the charge with his usual impetuosity. The 
militia posted in front yielded, as directed by Morgan, to 
the shock ; and the infantry composing the secoira line, 
retreated a few yards. In the ardor of pursuit, the enemy 
were thrown into disorder: the infantry, facing about, 
poured upon them a fire as deadly as it was unexpected. 
Their disorder was increased, and a charge with the bay- 
onet completed their overthrow. One hundred of the 
enemy were killed, and five hundred made prisoners. 

5. Seldom has a victory, achieved by so small a number, 
been so important in its consequences. It deprived Com- 
wallis of one fifth of his force, and disconcerted his plans 
for the reduction of North- Carolina. He sought, however, 
to repair, by active exertions, the loss which he had suf- 
fered. Having learnt that Morgan, the instant afler his 
victory, had marched with his prisoners towards Virginia, 
he determined, if possible, to mtercept him, and compel 
him to restore his trophies. 

6. Now commenced a military race which lias hardly 
Hs parallel in history. Each army strove to arrive first 
at the fords of the Catawba, from which both were equally 
distant. The American troops endured almost incredible 
hardships. They were sometimes without meat, often 
without flour, and always without spiritous liquors. Many, 
marching over frozen ground without shoes, marked with 
blood every step of their progress. 

7. On the twelfth day after the battle, Morgan reached 
the fords and crossed the Catawba. Two hours after- 
wards, Cornwallis arrived, and, it being then dark, en- 
camped on the bank. In the night, a heavy fall of rain 
made the river impassable. This gave Morgan an oppor- 
tunity to remove the prisoners beyond the reach of his 
pursuer. And here he was joined by general Greene, who, 
leaving the main body of his army, with orders to march 
towards Virginia, had ridden, with but two or three atten- 
dants, one hundred and fifty miles for that purpose. 

8. At the end of three days, Cornwallis found means to 
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pm the liTer. The retreat and pursmt win commenced. 
Vb the seeood ni^t, the Americans reached a foid on the 
Yadkin. Before all had crossed, the British appeared, 
and a part of the baggage was left in their (wwer. Again. 
the two armies lay encamped on the opposite banks, and 
before mominj^, this river also was made impassable by 
the rain. This second {veservation from imminent danger, 
persuaded the Americans that their cause was favored of 
neaven. 

9. The next day, Greene proceeded to Gnilford court- 
honse, where he was joined by the other division of his 
anny. Comwallis, marching up the Yadkin, crossed at 
the shallow fords near its source. Both armies now started 
for the river Dan, on the borders of Virginia, and distant 
more than one hundred miles. The knowledge that there 
the course must terminate, gave fresh vigor to the troops, 
and a new impulse to their speed. On the fiAh day, the 
American army, having, in the last twenty-four hours, 
marched forty miles, crossed the river in boats which had 
been collected for the purpose, and scarcely were they oyer, 
when the British appeared on the opposite shore. 

10. Chagrined tnat his adversary nad thus eluded his 
ffrasp, Comwallis wheeled about and marched sullenly to 
HillBborough. Here many loyalists resorted to his stand- 
aid. Six hundred Virginia militia having, in the mean 
time, joined the American army, Greene determined to 
leczoss the Dan, and, bv his presence in North-Carolina, 
support the courage of those who had embraced the cause 
of independence. 

1 1. Uornwallis having detached Tarleton, with his legion, 
to the country on the branches of the Haw river, in ordei 
to countenance the rising of the loyalists in that neigh- 
borhood, a body of cavalry, under lieutenant-colonel Lee, 
and of militia under general Pickens, were directed to 
march thither and attack him. Lee, who led the van, 
overtook, in a long lane, a band of tories, on their way to 
the enemy. Mistaking him for Tarleton, they expressed 
a Hvely joy at the meeting, and declared their zealous 
attachment to the royal cause. 

12. Hoping to surprise Tarleton, who was but a mile in 
advance, Lee forbore to correct their error ; but while he 
was endeavoring to pass them, the mUitia came up and 
engaged their rear. Relinquishinff his first project, ke 
ordered his cavalry to fall upon the tories, who w^ere 

lughtered without mercy, while protesting they were 
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**the very best friends of the king." Between t^(yand 
three hundred were killed. Tarleton, alarmed by the 
firing, retreated instantly to Hillsborough. On his way, 
he cut down a small party of royalists, mistaking them for 
whig militia. 

13. Leaving Hillsborough, Comwallis next encamped 
near Guilford court-house. Greene, having been still 
further strengthened by several bodies of n\ilitia, pursued 
and offered him battle. On the 15th of March, an en- 
gagement was fought. At tl|p first fire, the North-Carolina 
mJlitia, who were in the front line, fied. The second line 
was also routed. The continentals, who composed the 
third, fought with their usual bravery, and for an hour and 
a half maintained the conflict with ^eat firmness. They 
at length gave way, but retreated in good order, the 
slaughter they had made in the enemy's ranks preventing 
pursuit. Both sides sustained nearly an equal, loss* 

14. This victory,^ won by a far inferior force, was more 
glorious than advantageous to the British army. Greene, 
expecting and diesiring to be attacked at his place of retreat, 
mside preparations for a second ensajgement. Comwallis, 
far from courting a battle, deemed it prudent to retire to 
Wilmington, near the sea. He was pursued for a few 
days, but so excessive had been the sufferings of the 
Americans, from hunger and fatigue, that many fainted on 
the march, and at Ramsay's mills the army halted to seek 
refreshment and repose. 

15. . After remaining three weeks at Wilmin^on, Com- 
wallis proceeded to Petersburgh, in Virginia. From 
Ramsay's mills, Greene marched towards Camden, where 
were posted nine hundred men, under the command of 
lord Rawdon. He took a position on Hobkirk's hill, 
about a mile from the British entrenchments. At this 
position, the Americans were attacked on the 35th of 
April. In the beginning of the action, their bravery gained 
advantages which, in its progress, were lost by the pre- 
mature retreat of two companies, occasioned by the death 
of all their officers. At this reverse of fortune, Greene 
retired a few miles from the field, both armies having 
sustained nearly an equal loss. . 

16. In April andMVIay, several British posts in South- 
Carolina, fell into the power of the brave and active 
partizans, who, with s|nall bodies of troops, were ever 
present, where oppression was to be resisted, or glory wor 
Marion and Iiee invested and took fort Watson* Orang< 
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hasg v>d fort Motte surrendered to Sumpter. Lee capi- 
tored fort Granby, ajid Marion drove fnwti Georgetown 
ike troops stationed to defend it. None of these poets 
had numerous sarrisons, the prisoners being less, in the 
whole, than eight hundred ; but the advanta£[e8 they had 
Mcured to the enemy rendered their capture important to 
the American cause. 

17. About the last o£ May, lord Rawdon retired to 
Monk's corner, near Charleston, leaving garrisons only at 
Ninety-Six and Augusta. The latter post was besieged 
by Lee, and soon capitulated. Ninety-Six, which was 
much stronger, was invested by the main army. The 
siege had continued three weel^, and eventual suecess 
appeared certain, when intelligence arrived that lord Raw- 
don, having received a reinforcement from Ireland, was 
anproachinff, with two thousand men, to the relief of the 
place. ^ All hope was now lost of reducing it by the slow 
oi>eration of a siege. On the 18th of June, the Americans, 
with great gallantry, made an assault upon the works. 
They were received with no less gallantry by the garrison, 
and repulsed. Greene then retired towards North-Caro- 
lina, and three days afterwards lord Rawdon arrived at 
Ninety-Six. . 

18. During this year, the inhabitants of the Carolihas 
endured calamity and distress, from which humanity revolts 
with horror. The countrjr was ravaged and plundered bj 
both armies. The people, in sentiment, were about equally 
divided. YiHaee was hostile to village, and neighbor to 
neighbor ; and their hostility had been embittered by accu- 
sation and retort, by attack and reprisal, until pillage, 
burning, and murder, became familiar to all. WheneTer 
a republican or royalist fell into the power of an adversary, 
he was instantly sacrificed in revenge of a friend, or to 
gratify political hatred. It is asserted that, in this man* 
ner, thousands were put to death. Each party aimed at 
the extirpation of the other, and the whole country pre- 
sented an unvaried scene of blood and slaughter. But 
censure cmght not to rest equally upon the two parties. 
In the commencement of the contest, the British, to terrify 
the people into submission, set an example which the tories 
were quiek, but the whigs slow, to follow ; and in its pn> 
gross the American generals, and they alone, seized eTery 
ficcasion to discountenance such vindictive and barbarous 

onduct. 
19* Lord Rawdoa having returned tQ fingland, the i 
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HMod of the British troops, in South-Carolma, derolred 
upon lieutoDant-colonel Stewiurt. In the beginning of 
fefitember, he tfxk post at Eutaw. Greene marched 
against liim from the High Hills of Santee. Their forces 
were equals amounting on each side to two thousand men. 
On the 8th, a battle was fought, more bloodhr perhaps than 
any which had occurred durins the war. The attack was 
made by the Americans ; the British, resolute and brave, 
made an obstinate resistance, but were at length driven 
in disorder from' the field. 

80. A small number, on their retreat, took possession 
of a large brick house, and others of an adjoining picketed 
garden. From these strong positions, a deadly fire waa 
poured upon the Americans, who persisted, for a long time, 
m a rash attempt to take them by storm. This cheek 
enabled the British commander to rally his broken bat* 
talions, and bring them again into action. Greene, des* 
pairing' of further success, withdrew his tfoops, carrying 
with him his wounded and prisoners. 

SI. Th$ loss on both sides was uncommonly great, in 
proport;on to the numbers engaged. On the American 
side, the number'of killed and wounded amounted to five 
hundred and My ; on that of the British, as stated by 
themselres, to almost seven hundred. This sanguinary 
tnttle was followed by the retreat of the British army 
towards Charleston. The Americans pursued, and l^ 
establishing a chain of posts at a short distance from that 
city, protected the state from their incursions. 

93. Cornwallis, who left North-Carolina in April, arrived 
at Petersburgh, in Virffinia, on the 30th of May. He there 
formed a junction with a British detachment, which, com- 
manded at fiirst by Arnold and afterwards by Phillips, had 
previously gained possession of Richmond and Portsmouth. 
With the rorce now at his command, he flattered himself 
that he should be able to add this state also to the list of 
his conquests. 

33. The American troops, stationed in Virginia for its 
defence, were indeed entirely insufficient to oppose any 
effectual resistance. Under their gallant leader, the 
Marquis de la Fayette, they accomplished even more than 
was expected ; but were unable to prevent the enemy frcna 
inarching through the country, and destroying much public 
and private property. 

34. From these excursions, Cornwallis was recalled 
the sea-coast by his commaad^-in-chief, who, having.ir 
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cepted a letter from Washington to Congress, became ac- 
quainted with the danger which threatened New- York. He 
was directed to take a position near the ocean, where his 
army and the fleet might afford mutual protection, uatU the 
event of the operations of the north should be known. H.e 
selected Yorktown and Gloucester point, situated on oppo- 
site sides of York-river, which empties into Chesapeake 
bay. He had an army of more than 10,000 men, and ap- 
plied all his means, with unwearied industry and zeal^ to 
fortify these commanding positions. 

25. In the mean time, but little progress had been made 
in the preparations to besiege New- York. Of the 6000 
men, whom the northern states were required to famish 
for that purpose, a few hundred only, at the beginning of 
August, had joined the army. On the other hand, the 
enemy in the city had been strengthened by the arrival of 
3000 Germans. In this posture of affairs, the idea of aa 
expedition against Cornwallis occurred to the conmiander- 
in-chief. While deliberating on the enterprise, he received 
information that a French fleet, under the count de Grasse, 
with 3000 troops on board, was on the way to ^America, 
and destined to the Chesapeake. * 

26. He hesitated no longer, but determined to conduct 
the expedition in person. The show of an intention to 
attack New- York, was nevertheless preserved. After 
the troops left their respective positions, and crossed the 
Hudson, their march was so directed as to lead Sir Henry 
Clinton to believe that it was the object of Washington 
to gain possession of Staten Island, in order to facilitate 
his designs against the city. The despatches he had in- 
tercepted assisted to deceive him, and not until the army 
had crossed the Delaware, and was thus beyond the reach 
of pursuit, did he suspect the real object of his adversary. 

27. He then determined to profit by his absence, or 
recall him, by some daring enterprise at the north. Giving 
to the traitor Arnold, who had just returned from Virginia, 
the command of a strong detachment, he sent him against 
New-London, a flourishing city situated ui>on the river 
Thames, in his native state. Nearly opposite, on a hill 
in Groton, stood fort Griswold, which was then garrisoned 
by militia, hastily summoned from their labors in the 
field. 

28. A^ninst this fort Arnold despatched a part of his 
troops. It was assaulted on three sides at the same mo- 
neat. The garrison, fighting* ia\view of their proper^ 
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and their ]iomea, nutde a brare and obstinate resiatanee^ 
By th^ steady and well directed fire, many of the assail* 
ants were killed. Pressing forward wiui persevering 
ardor, the enemy entered the fort through the embrazures. > 
Immediately all resistance ceased. Irritated by gallantry 
which should have caused admiration, a British officer 
inquired who commanded the fort. " I did," said colonel 
Ledyard, ^ but you do now," and presented him his sword. 
He seised it, and with savage cruelty plunged it into his 
bosom. This was the signal for an indiscriminate mas- 
sacre. Of one hundred and sixty men, composing the 
garrison, all but forty were killed or wounded, and most 
of them after resistance had ceased. Seldom bss the 
cloiy of victory been tarnished by such detestable bar- 
barity. The enemv then entered New-London, which 
was set on fire and consumed. The property destroyed 
was of immense value. Perceiving no other object within 
the reach of his force, Arnold led nick his troops to New- 
York. 

99. The march of Washington was not arrested by thk 
barbarous inroad. He pressed forward with the utmost 
speed, the great olgect in view imparting vigor to his troops. 
At Chester, he received the cheering intelligence, thai 
admiral de Grasse had entered the Chesapeake with a force 
suffiei^itly strong to prevent the escape of the enemy by 
water. On the 25th of September, the last division of 
the allied forces arrived at the place appointed for their 
fneeting. The whole consisted of 16,000 men, and was 
furnished with a large and powerful train of batteoing 
artillery. 

30. A body of troops under general de Choise was sta- 
tioned to watch the small garrison at Gloueester P(»nt, 
on the north bank of the river ; and on the 28th the several 
divisions, destined to besiege the main garrison at York- 
town, reached the positions assigned them. On the ni^t 
of the 6th of October, advancing to within 600 yards of 
the enemy*s lines, they begun their first parallel, and 
labored with such silence and diligence, that they were 
not discovered until morning, when the works they had 
raised were sufficient to protect them. , 

31. On the 9th, several batteries being completed, a 
heavy cannonade was begun. Many of the enemy^s guns 
were dismounted, and portions of their fortiifcations laid 
level with the ground. On the night of the 11th, the f 
besiegers commenced their second parallelt three hundr 
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yaids in adrance of the first. This approach was mads 
so much sooner than was expected, that the raen were 
not discovered at their labor, until they had rendered thena- 
selves secure from all molestation in front. The fire frona 
the new batteries was still more furious and destnicthre. 

32. From two British redoubts, in advance of their main 
works, and flanking those of the besiegers, the men in the 
trenches were so severely annoyed that Washington r»- 
sdved to storm them. The enterprise against one ynza 
committed to an American, that against the other to a 
French detachment. Colonel Hamilton, who led the Tao 
of the former, made such an impetuous attack, that pos- 
session was soon obtained, with little slaugihter. Ret&lia« 
tion for the carnage at fort Griswold might have b^s 
justified. But *Uhe soldiers,*' said colonel Hamilton, 
'* incapable of imitating examples of barbarity, and for- 
getting recent provocation, spared every man that ceased 
to resist.** The French detachment was equally brave 
and successful, but, opposed by a stronger force, sustained 
a more oonsideraUe loss. 

33. Cornwallis, perceiving no hope of safety but ir flight, 
attempted, on the evening of the 16th, to cross over to 
Gloucester, intending to force his way through the troops 
under de Choise, and proceed by rapid marches to New- 
York. Before reaching the opposite shore, with the first 
division of his army, a storm dispersed his boats and com- 
pelled him to abandon the project. 

34. On the mominff of the 17th, additional batteries 
were completed by the besiegers. The cannonade became 
too |)owerful to be resisted. The enemy's works were 
sinking rapidly under it, and nearly all their guns were 
silenceid. Before noon, Cornwallis beat a imrley, and pro- 
posed that commissioners should be appointea to settle 
terms of surrender. They were accoroin^ly appointed, 
and on the 19th of October, the terms wmch they had 
agreed upon were ratified by the respective commanders. 

35. The naval force in the harbor was surrendered to 
de Grasse, the garrison to the American general. To the 
garrison, the same terms were granted as had been con- 
ceded to the troops who capitulated at Charleston ; and 
seneral Lincoln, who was present, was designated by 
Washington to receive the sword of Comw^s. The 
number of prisoners exceeded seven thousand, of whom 
nearly three thousand were not fit for duty. 

36. On no occasion during the war, did the American 
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people manifest greater exaltation and jov. To the Ghrei 
of all goody they miited in rendering, with grateful hearts, 
thanksgiving and praise for the decisive victory which he 
had enabled them to gain. From the natore and durati<m 
of the contest, the affections of many had been so con- 
centrated upon their country, and so intense was their 
interest in its fate, that the news of this brilliant success 
prodiKsed the most rapturous emotions, utider the operation 
of which some were deprived of their reason, and one 
aged patriot in Philadelphia expired. 

37. The loss of a second entire army e^jctinffoished eveir 
hope, which the people of Great Britai»liad entertained* 
of the subjugation of their colonies. Their burdens, which, 
although heavy, they hud borne with patience, while 
animated by the prospect of success, now pressed with 
intolerable weight. They demanded, with an almost 
unanimous voice, that an end should speedily be put to a 
hopeless and ruinous war. But the speech of the king to. 
parliament, at the opeuingof the winter session, discovered, 
that his feelings and determination remained unchanged. 
Bearing no portion of the burdens of war, he felt, with 
undirainisfaea force, his reluctance to part with the au- 
thority which he had once exercised over three millions 
of su^cts. 

38. But the house of commons, speaking the sentiments 
of the people, expressed, in energetic language, their dis- 
approbation of all further attempts to reduce tiie colonies 
toobedience by force. Lord North, contrary to the wishes 
of his sovereign, then resigned the office of prime minister. 
Another cabinet was formed, who advised the king to 
concede independence to the colonies. Early in the spring 
of 1783, pacific overtures were accordingly made to the 
American government, and both nations desisted from 
hostile measures. 

39. Congress had previously appointed John Adams, of 
Massachusetts, a commissioner to treat with Great Britain, 
whenever her government should express a desire for 
peace. He was one of the earliest opposers of parlia- 
mentary encroachment. Actuated by hatred of tyranny 
as well as love of country, he had, before resistance was 
contemplated by others, devoted all the energies of his 
powerful mind to the work of enlightening the people, and 
preparing them for the Contest which he foresaw waa 
approacmng. In the continental congress he was conspic* 
nous for his talents and zeal. Appointed minister t^ 
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WMkndy he soeceeded in obtaioiiig a loan at Attfterdam, 
^en fhe resources of his coiintTT were almost exhausted, 
«k1 in oonolnding with that republic a treaty of amity and 
oonunerce* 

40* As coUeaffaes with him, congress now ^>pointed 
Benjanun Frankfin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens. The 
ftst was minister to France. He was belored b^ hia 
country for the serrices he had rendered her; and illus- 
trion» throuffhout the world for his iuTontiTe aeniiiB and 
practical philosophy. John Jay was a natire of New- York ; 
was distmgnished for the purity of his moral character, 
and his attachment to the rights of mankind. He had 
long been a member of consress, and was then the repre 
sentative of the United States at the Spanish court. 
Henry Laurens was a citizen of South-Carolina, had been 

SesiJbnt of congress, had been appointed minister to 
oUand, but when crossing the ocean, was captured by a 
British cruiser and confined, on a charge of treason, to the 
tower of London. In the endurance of sufferings in his 
country's cause, he displayed a character formed after the 
models of antiquity. 

41. To negotiate with these, Mr. Oswald was appointed 
on the part of Great Britain. The conferences were held 
at Pans, where, in Noyember, 1783, preliminary articles 
were agreed upon. These were to torm the basis of a 
definitiye treaty, the conclusion of which was deferred 
tmtil peace should take place between France, the ally of 
the United States, and Great Britain. That event oc« 
curred on the tbird day of December, 1783 ; and, on the 
same day, a definitive treaty between the parent counti; 
and her late colonies was also signed. 

43. The proyistons of the treaty attest the zeal and 
ability of the American negotiators, as well as the liberal 
feelings which actuated the new British ministry* The 
independence of the United States was fully acknowledged. 
The right of fishing on the banks of Newfoundland* ant 
certain facilities in the enjoyment of that right, weie 
secured to them for ever ; and territory was ceded to then 
more extensive than the most sanguine had dared to anti* 
€ipate or to hope. During the negotiation, France, to 
ensure the future dependence of her allies upon hersetf* 
endeavored, by secret intrigues, to prevent them frooi 
obtaining as favorable terms as even their late enemies 
were willing to grant'— a striking proof of the selfmhiusai 
«f natioiusu 



t^fitopii^wiei^e fei^neS itfeerviee, but reiAainfed aii«fkt|loy«il 
it %h&W ytno^ sl^tkmsv Th^y saw With .pl«ite<ir6 dM* 
ifadof their toile tipproachfng, btit dpprehende^ ^tiiMttheil'} 
e^tinCty^ when she tip lonfef needed tbeit e(errieei3^ would 
fttget With '^'liiat eeal andMelity they had been rendered.' 
The olRbers; especially, dreaded that, after Havings fisi' 
wunt of pay, expended their private ^rtuties, aiid after 
hiding' ekha«te«ed their ^lirength in the perfotmaitee trfi 
ardyoua and protracted services, they should be dismfosed 
in poverty, without any secure provision for their future 
support. 

44. In the course of the war, a resolution had been 
adopted by congrees, ettpulittiiig that the officers^ after 
being disbanded, should receive half-pay for life. This 
resomien'hdd neVer been fatjf^ by the^^uisite ntHall^rof 
states, and no safe reliance could therefore be placed upon it. 
In December, 1782, the officers forwarded to congress a 
petition praying that all arrears which were due to them 
might be dischstrged, and thaf, instead of halCpa^ftr life, 
a sum equal to five years full pay should be paid or secured 
IMT tftem ^en dtcbandedj 

4il. Tlie delay of congress to comply with tki# reqUettt 
produced an alarming ablation in that portion «f thoariR]^ 
stationed at Newburgh* An addreafe to Uieofikem was 
pm^itely eireolated,, wfit;te& with great abiiity^ and admim* 
bly well fitted to work upon those passions whieh revert* 
sufibriiigs ' and gloomy fdrebedings' had excited in every 
boBom* Thje writer boMly recommended that, as all the 
a|]|plibat2Q(iS:to.the sympaiiiy and juetioQ of oon^esei had^ 
failed of sncoess, an appeal should- be laade to their felUE8«. 

4fil Tortuftately the commander-in^hfef was in oarop* 
Though conisciDus that the officers had just cause of oowr 
plaint^ he was aware that duty to his country and even 
friendship for them, rednired that he should pretet)t;the 
adoption of rash anfd disorderly etpedi^its to obtain re-, 
dress. Calling them togeth^, he, by a ealm atid sensible 
address, persuaded them to rely Btill ledger upoti the Re- 
position of congress to perform lor them whatever • the. 
limited itieahs of the nation would pemdt, 
: .47/ Bi a letter to that body, giving ah account of these 
Qecurren;6ee, he maintained aiid enforced the claims of the 
oncers with such pathps and strength of leaf oningi that 
their request was granted. la November, 1783» ths^ 
rAt1tu>T abhX was digj^anded, and agaia imnffed with 

t 
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WBS eroeiiated by the British trooM. General Wash- 
i«gtoii« taJdiig an iffeetaooBXe leaTe-ot hie officerSy npeiied 
to Annapolis, where congreaa was sitting and therei at a, 
public andiencey with dignity and 8ensibiMty« resigned hia 
cofiimiaston as coramander^itt-chief of the American 
annies. Then, with a character illustrious thnmghout 
te world, he returned to his residence at Mount Vemooy 
possessing the sincere lore and profound Yoneration of hk 
oowiiliyinen. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTIOKr 

WASHINGTON'S ADMINISTRATION. 

IiiBKPnNDBNoi and peace did not immediately prodnoe 
all the advantages which had been anticipated by an ardent 
and sanguine people. The evils of war were protmoted 
lieyond its duration. Pnblio and private debts bore heavily 
upon the people, restraining th^ enterprise and dentnndtng 
ail their nssourees. 

3. Unsupported by the sense of imminent and eomntOB 
danger, the articles of confederation were found insuflBusient 
to accomplish the purposes of a naticmal government. They 
conferredi upon congress the power, not to raise money, 
but meraiy to make requisitions upon the states. Thfi»e 
were often disregarded, no authority being given to en- 
finrce obedience. The revenue was therefore deficient, 
the public creditors were unpaid, and the national securities 
or evidences of debt depreciated so low that they were 
oftod sold for one eighth of their nominal value. 

3. Neither did these articles confer the power to regulate 
commerce. Congress, therefore, could not make cenrmier- 
cial treaties with foreign nations which woul4 be obligatoiy 
upon the individual states. Unprotected by treaties, and 
nnsunported by countervailing regulations, the American 
mercnants were denied all participation, except on terms 
at once burdensome and degrading, in the commerce of 

* world. The trade llBtween the several states, idiieh 
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wore coni^dored sepsnite and independent flOTereiflutieSi 
WIS also embarrassed by nnmerous restrictionsyDrodueiiig 
flpequent collisions, and diminishing the benefits whicE 
" naturally flow from the unfettered enterprise and industiy 
of man. Commerce lan^shed ; and from the want of 
its yiyifying influence, all the energies of the country wen 
dormant* 

4. To remedy these evils, congress applied to the states 
far a grant of the power to regulate commefee^ and to 
collect a reyenue from it. New«Yoric alone refused ; bixt 
as unanimity was requisite, her single negatiye defeated 
the project. In the mean time, the distress increased, 
and in Massachusetts, where it was greatest, urged to 
insurrection a portion of the inhabitants. Near the close 
of the year 1786, they assembled, to the number of two 
ihousand, in the northwestern part of the state, and, choos- 
ing Daniel Shays their leader, demanded that the c6Ue<>- 
tion of debts should be susijended, and that the legislature 
should authorize the emissicm of paper money for general 
cirocdation. 

5: Two bodies of militia, drawn fl'om those parts of the 
state where disaffection did not preyail, were immediately 
despatched against them, one under the command of gene* 
lai Lincoln, the other of general Shepard. They were 
easily dispersed ; and afWlhrards abandoning their sedkioos 
purposeSt accepted the proffered indemnity of the govern- 
ment. 

6. So early as 1783, John Adams, being then minister 
in Europe, and seeing in what light the American coih* 
federation was resaided by foreign nations, sufpgested to 
congress the expediency of effseting a closer union of the 
states, and of conferring more efficient powers upon the 
general goyernment. A conviction of the necessity of 
such a course was also felt by general Washington, and 
most of «he distinguished patriots of that period. }n Sep- 
tember, 1786, upon the proposition of Mr* Madison, of 
Virginia, a convention c^ commissioners from five of the 
middle states, was held at Annapolis, for the purpose of 
devising and recommending to the states a uniform system 
of commercial regulations. 

7. These commissioners, after deliberating upon the 
subject, came to the conclusion that nothing short of a 
thorough reform of the existing government should be 
attempted. This opinion was expressed in the report of 
tfaflir proceedings^ which was laid before congress. Thsf 
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bsdhr idoBC#^ w flflimmnriiiPo» & iBcofartiflii 
ttbat » cooveotioo of delegates from all the statei shouli 
he held at Philade^hia, for the purpose of reTiaUg the 
Itftieles of confedeiatioiiy aad reportiog such alteratioiis as 
woold render the federal coostitutioa adequate to the 
.^xigeiioies of gOTenunent, and the presenratioaof the uxdoB. 

8. With this recommendatioa all the states, except 
Aho^ IsUnd, complied ; and in May, 1787, the conYeation 
^t. Of this body of venerable a^ illustrious atateomea, 
Cecvge Wasbington w;is unanimously elected president. 
,7hey deliberated with closed doors, and at the end of 
.four rooQthSy agreed upon a constitution for the United 
,'8tates of Axnerica, which, after being reported to confess, 
•was submitted fdr ratification to conventions holdenia the 
jre^pective states. 

9. This constitution, under which the citizens of this 
Mp^blic h&ve eivjo^ed such unexampled happiness and 
prosperity, differs, m many particulars, from the articles 
pf confederation. It connects the states more ekisely 
together, by establishing a general and supreme govern- 
nient composed of three departments, legialative, executive, 
imd judioiaL 

10. The legislative department consists of a senate and 
hoa#e of Mpresentatives, and is styled the congress. The 
members or the house are chosen by the peo|3e, and hold 
their offices two years. They are apportioned among the 
several states, according to the number of inhabitants, as 
•aaoertained every tenth year by the census, deducting 
two fifths of the slaves. 

U, The senators are the representatives of the states, 
in their sovereign capaci|y, aad are chosen by the state 
legislatures, each choosing two. The constitution ordained 
that on assembling at the first session, they should be 
divided, as equally as possible, into three classes. Those 
composing the first class were to hold their office^ but two 
years; those composing the second class, four years; 
those composinff the third, six years. All subsequently 
chosen were to hold their offices six years, except such as 
should be chosen to supply the places of those who died or 
resigned', fiesides their legislative power, thev have, la 
concurrence with the executive, a voice in all appoint- 
ments to office, and in the ratification of treaties. 

18. The executive power is vested in a president ap- 
pointed by electors. These electors are chosen in tke 
"eapective states, in such manner as the different legiaia- 
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toM txof pre0cribe,'aDd are equal in nmnlier ta the soia- 
tora and representatives from the state in eongress. I^ 
boweyer, no person received a majority of the- votes m 
these electors, the president is then choses by the repra- 
sentatives, th^se from each state having bat one vote. 
He is elected for four years ; but he may be impeached by 
the house, tried by the senate, and, if convicted of mis- 
conduct, may be removed from office. He is eonmiandei^ 
in-chief of the land and naval forces. He nominates to 
the senate all officers of the general government, and with 
the advice and consent of two*tfairdsof that body, ratifies 
treaties. A vice-president is chosen at the same time, 
and in the same manner, to perform all the duties o£ 
premdent When that office is vacant by fleath, resignation^ 
or remevaL 

13. To pass a law the tiouse and senate must eoncur, 
and it is then to be sent to the president, who must approve 
it. If he does net approve it, he must return it with his 
objeetions ; and it must then b& agreed to by two-thirds 
of both branehes. Laws thus enacted are obligatory upon 
the citizens individually,, and may be executed by officers 
appoinled by the president and senate. Under the con- 
federation, the ordinances of congress operated only upon 
the states, and no efficient mode was provided for enforc- 
ing them. 

14. The constitution confers on eongress the power to 
declare war ; to raise and support armies ; to provide and 
fnaintain a navy ; to lay and collect tates^ duties, imposttu 
and excises; to regulate commerce; to coin money; and 
all other powers of a general omAational character. It 
diminishes, in no respect, the liberty of the citizen, but 
tijansfers a portion of the powers,, previously exercised by 
the state governments, to the government of the union. 

15. The judicial power of the United States is vested 
in a supreme court, and such inferior courts as thapengress 
may establish ; and it extends to all casea arising under 
the constitution, the laws of congress, and treaties ; to all 
oases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to all oon- 
troversies between citizens of different states, and between 
foreigners and citizens : the judges hold their offices during 
good behavior. 

16. The new constitution found opposers as well as 
advocates, and both were equally zealous. The former, 
ardently attached to liberty, imagined that rulers posses- 
•ing such extensive sway, such abundant patrona^ey tsaf 
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,(^e exercise of power, and in tbe end, arrogant andlyiaiini- 
oal. The latter professed equal attachment to libeity« but 
4}00tended that, to preserre it, an energetic goinenuneiit 
.was neoeesary. Thdy deacribed, with powerful eflTectythe 
evils actually endoredifrem the inefficiency of the con- 
il9d«ratian,: and demanded that a tfial at least should be 
made of the remedy proposed. These took tha name ei 
federalists, as friendly to. a urdon of the states ; the appel- 
ktion of anti-federalists was givento their antagooists. 

• 17. In the comrentioas of eleven states, a mi^ri$y, 
though in some instanees a small one, decided in. favor of 
its ratification. . Provisiofa was> then ma^ ibr the eleciioa 
jsf the officpra to compose the ei^utiteaBd. legisiative 
departments. To the highest station, the eleetota, by a 
juumimouS' rote, elected George Washington, iikistrious 
lor fads virtues and military talents. To the eeeend, that 
df. vioe*president^ by a vote neariy unanimous, they ele- 
vated-John Adams, vho,kL stations lees consptcuous, had, 
.with equal pkitriotism, rendered impertaat serviees t« his 
country. 

18. The fourth of March, 1789, was the day desigitsted 
for the new government to commence its operations. The 
delays incident to its first organization, prevented the 
inauguration of the president, until the 30th of April. 
The ceremony was witnessed, with inexpressible joy^ by 
JML immense concourse of citizens. In an impressive 
address to both houses of congress^ he declaiwd, with 
eharact^istic modesty, his '* incapacity for the mighty and 
untried ciures before Mm,'' and offered his '^ fervent supjdi- 
cati<.ns to that Almighty Being, whose providemtal aid 
<ean supply «very human defect, that his benedictkm wroold 
consecrate to the liberties and happhiess of the people of 
the United States, a government instituted by thesnsebres 
for these essential purposes ; and would enable every 
instrument, employed in its adrainistrstioUt to execute, 
with success, the functions' allotted to his charge.'' 

19. He also expressed his firm conviction, ^' that the 
foundation of our > national policy would be laid in the pure 
and immutable principles of private moralitv ; and that 
the pre-eminence of a free ffovemment would be exem- 
plified by all the attributes i^ich can win the affeeCions 
.of its cilazens, and command the respect of the world." 

90. ^ I dwell," said he, '^ on this prospect with eveiy 
'^ipetion whiioh an ardent love for my country cm 
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^ 8^0,t|«]^ 19 m Uc^ rmore I3ic|rol]gl4yi«8tab- 
tkan t})^ U;iex« exi^tf; io the ec<momy and eosrse 

natuxe^ aii ii^Usolubie won between virtue and bappi- 
9es$; between 4ibUy aitd adv^tage ; between th^ genuine 
jaaxuas qC an hoaeet md jfia^wmams poliqy, and tlie 
&o)id rf$w.)M^ of pubUo pKosperity and felieky; and ainee 
the destiny of the republican model of government is 
justly Qpaaidered as d«ei?lt, perhape as rorALLy/ stdced 
iki, the e%^xmen% intrusted to the American people." 

21.. To ep'tabliah a reveRue sufficient &r the support of 
gpfiermpent, and for the aischarge of the debt contracted 

Ji the revobiUonu^ war, was the first ol^ect of congress, 
or this pwpQsev duties were laid on the importation of 
Bwrehandvaet tai oa the tonnage of vessels $ and from 
these aomiees were drawn into the national treasury, 
funds which had before been odkcted and appropriated 
by the . states on the sea coast* 

2s^ Laws, <»eatiag a department of state, of the trea- 
sury* and ,oj[ war« were enacted ; aad Mr. Jeffereen,; Mt. 
Hamiltoii, and. general Knox$ appointed secretaries or 
priacijptftlsi. A national judiciary was constituted, and 
prgan^fid* A resolve was passed, directing the secretary 
oif the treasury to prepare a plan for the support of publid 
er^t ; and amendments t6 the constitution were pro- 
posed) which were subsequently ratified by the stages ; 
and which, re^iovinff many of the otpections made to it, 
rendeeed it acctoptaUe to all. 

33. After the adjournment of congress, the president 
made a tour » through New^^England, where he was re- 
ceived by the inhabitants with an a^ection bordering on 
adorolion. People of all classes crowded to behold the 
man whose virtues and talents exalted him, in their view, 
above the heroes of ancient and modem times ; and to 
prefient to him the undissembled homage of their grateful 
hearts. Bat to none did his visit ^ve more exquisite 
pleasure than to the officers and soldiers of the " patriot 
arm^f" who had been his companions in suffering imd 
in vietox^, who were endeaied ^o him by their bravery 
and fidefaty in w^ar, and by me magnanimity with which; 
in peace, they endured unmerited neglect and poverty. 

. S4. Alt the next session of congress, which commenced 
in Jaanary, 17^, Mr. Hamilton, the secretary of the 
treoenry, made his celebrated report upon the public debts 
contracted during the revolutionary war. Taking an able 
and enlarged view of the advantages of publio credit^ ^ 
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nomnmendiBd tkal, not only the debts of the ooatiDentkL 
congress, but those of the states ansing from their exer- 
tions in the oommoR ciRise, irtioald be funded or assumed 
bj the general goyernment ; IumI that proVisbn should be 
noade for jMiying the interest, 1:^ imposing taxes on ceit«in 
articles <h kurairy, and on spirits distilled within the 
country. 

S5. Upon this report an animated debate took place. 
Its recommendations were opposed by that party who had 
seen, or thou^ they had seen, in the constitudon, many 
features hostile to freedom, and who remembered that 
Mr. Hamilton, when a member of the convention, had 
proposed that the Resident and senate should be ap« 
pointed to hcrid their offices during^ good behavior. They 
now expressed their fears, that the assumption of these 
debts wofdd render the goyemment still stronger, by 
drawing around it a numerous and powerful body of pab^ 
He ereiutors, who, in all its contests with the states or the 
people, would be bound, by the strongest of all tiep, thai 
of ittterestt to support it whether rim- or wrong. Tliis 
party, existing pnncipaUy in l^he southeni states, and pro- 
fesemff an ar&Dt sttachxnent to the e^al rights \ji man, 
took the name of republican. 

36. Mr. Madison proposed, that whenever the public 
securities had been transferred, the highest price which 
they had borne in the market should ro naiu to the par- 
chaser, and the residue to the original holder. After an 
eloquent debate, this proposition was rejected. The 
party denominated federal, and existing principally in the 
northern states, supported throughout, with great ability 
and f(»rce of reasoning, the plans of the secretary; but on 
taking the vote in the house of representatives^ they w«re 
rejected by a malority of two. 

27. Afterwarcfs this national measure was connected, 
as is too frequently the case in legislative bodies, with 
pne which had excited much local I^Hng. It was under* 
stood that, should the seat of ffov^ment be fixed for ten 
years at Philadelphia, and^fterwards permanently at a 
place to be selected on tne Potomac, some southern 
members would withdraw their opposition to the funding 
svstem. A law to that effect was accordingly enacted. 
The former discussion was thea resumed. The plans of 
the secretary were adopted in the senate and afterwards 
inthe house, two members representing districts on the 
^ao, changing their votes. The debt funded amount- 
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jDd^p a little more than seYenty-fire laiUioiig of d^iSiira.i 

upon a part of which three per cent, and upon the remsan** 
(ifir 3ixj>er cent interest was to be paid* 
. fi$. The e0ect of this measure was creat imd rapid* 
The price of the public paper, -|¥hich had ffillen to twe],To 
or fifteen cents on the dollai, suddenly rose to the sum 
expressed on the face of it. This diiference was gainedn 
in most instances, by purchasers of the securities, who* 
feeling indebted, for this immense aecession of wealthy 
to ^he plans of the secretary, regardied him with enthusi*. 
astu3 attachment. But in others, .this wealth, suddenly 
acquired without merit, excited envy and dissatisfaction. 
These joined the republican party ; who, fancying they 
were witnessing the fuIfiUnent of their prediction, be- 
came more active in their opposition. 

29. The recommendation of the secretary to impoisi^t 
additional duties, was not acted upon until the next session 
of congress. Those on distflled sj^irits were proposed in 
order to render the burdens of the mhabitants beyond the 
Alleghany mouniains, where no other spirits were con- 
sumed, equal to those of the inhabitants on the sea cot^st, 
who consumed most of the articles on yhich an import 
duty was paid. In the beginning of the year 1791, they 
were laid as propoded. A national bank, recommended 
also by the same officer, was in the same ^ear incorpo- 
rated. Both measures met a violent opposition froipa me 
republican party. 

30. When the new government was first organized, 
l^ut eleven states had ratified the constitution. After- 
wards, North- Carolina and Rhode Island, the two dis- 
senting states, adopted it; the former in November, 1789, 
the latter in May, 1790. In 1791, Vermont adopted it, 
and applied to congress to be admitted into the union. 
The territory of this state, situated between New-Hamp- 
shire and New- York, was claimed by both, and both had 
made grants of land within its limits. In 1777, the 
inhabitants, refusing t6 submit to either, declared them- 
selves independent. ^Although not represented in the 
continental congress, yet, during the war, they embraced 
the cause of their brethren in the other states, and to 
them their aid was often rendered, and was always 
efficient. Agreeably to their request, an act was now 
passed, constituting Vermont one of the members of the 
union. An act v:as also passed, declaring that the district 
of Kentuckyf then a part of Virginia, should be admitte«* 
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• 
into the muon on the first day of Jime, hi the sneeeeding 
year. 

31. In 1791, was completed the first census or enomer- 
ation of the inhabitants of the United States. They 
amounted to 3,921,326, of which number 695,655 were 
slaves. The reyenue, acoording to - the report of th# 
secretary of the treasury, amounted to 4,771,000 dollars, 
the exports to about nineteen, and the imports to Bbov^ 
twenty millions. A great improvement in the circumstan- 
ces of the people began at this period to be visible. 1%e 
establishment of a i&m and regular government, and con- 
fidence in the men whom they had chosen to administer 
It, ^ve an impulse to their exertions which bore them 
rapidly forward in the career of prosperity. 

32. In 1790, a termination was put to the war which, 
for several years, had raged between the Creek Indians 
and the state of Geor^a. Pacific overtures were also 
made to the hostile tribes inhabiting the banks of the 
Scioto and the Wabash. These being rejected, an army 
of 1400 men, commanded by general Harmer, was des- 
patched against them. Two hattles were fought near 
ChUicothe, in Ohio, between successive detaclmients 
from this army and the Indians, in w^ich the latter were 
victorious. 

33. Emboldened by these successes, they made more 
vigorous attacks upon- the frontier settlements, which 
sunered all the distressinj; calamities of ah Indian war. 
Additional troops were raised, and the command of the 
whole was given to general St. Clair. With near 200O 
men, he marched, in October, into the wilderness. By- 
desertion and detachments, this force was reduced to 
fourteen hundred. On the third of November, the;^ en- 
camped a few miles from the villager on the Auami^ 
intending to remain there until joined by those who were 
absent. 

34. But before sunrise, the next morning, just after the 
troops were dismissed froni the parade, they were attacked 
unexpectedly by the Indians. Tlie new levies, who were 
in front, rushed back in confusion upon the regulars. 
These, who had been hastily formed, were thrown into 
disorder. They, however, with great intrepidity, ad- 
vanced into the midst of the energy, who retired from 
covert to covert, keeping always beyond reach, and again 
returning as soon as the troops were recalled from pursuit* 
In these chafes many brave and experienced officers 
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wwv IdlM; the loss of mon yns kiso gnatf and bo per* 
OMnent impmssioii was made apoB the enemr. 

'85(. At len^, after a congest of three or roar hoors^Sl* 
Clair, whose ill health disabled him from performing tho 
active duties of commander, deterinined to withdrew from 
the. field the remaant of his troo]». The instant that the 
direotions to retire were given, a disorderly ffi^t com- 
nenoed. Fortunately for the simriTers, the Yictorioas 
IbcKbiis were soon reeialled from porsnit to the camji, by 
their avidity for plnader ; -and ti.e Yaoqnlshed coatmiiea 
their ntreat mimolesbed to the fiontier settlements. 

3€. In this battle^ the Bcsnabers encaged on each side 
were supposed to be. eqpal. Of the whites, the slaughter 
was afanost beyond example. Six hundred and thirty were 
UUed and missinff, and two hondred and sixty were wound- 
edr-a lees which proves at onee the obstinacy of the 
defoace, and the brarery of the assailants. On reeeiying 
iaiermatioii of this disaster, con^[ress, resolying to prose- 
cute the war with increased Yigpr, made provision for 
avgmenting, by enlistiaeot, the miutary force of the nation 
toMOOm^n. 

■97. In the autumn of 179^ ^neral Washington was 
again unaqimouslv ^ected president of the Amerioan 
republic, and in March, 1793, was inductod into office. 
Mr. Adams was re-elected ytee-president, in opposition 
to George Clinton, of New* York. In the progress <Mf 
these elections, but little party feeling was exhibited ; the 
repose of society was not disturbed, Init the eitisens raised 
to posts of the highest honor those whom their judgments 
and affisctions dedgnated as the most worthy. 

38. While the Americans, with^ but litUe allov, were 
enjoj^ng, under a government of their own choice, the 
blessings of independence i«nd freedom, the people of 
France, by whose aid these Uessinfls had been acquired, 
were experiencing all the miseries of anarchy. Greviously 
oppressed by institutions originating in times of ignorance 
and barbarism, i^ey had risen in the majesty of physical 
strength, and declared their determination to be free. 
Agsiust a whole people, aroused by their sufferings to 
demand their rights, what effectual resistance can be 
opposed ? Before their energetic exertions, prompted by 
enthusiasm and directed by fatal skill, their ancient govern- 
ment crumbled to the dust. ^ 

39. Passing at once from abject slavery to entire liberty, 
their ooAduct was marked by the mo^t s hocki n g exoesses* 
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!iW mild TiilMS o£ thctr kingvaitoTitiitifwbat alMi^r «iw 
erils of despoliam, doi^d not save him nm thai iun.im» 
nMat whick ctmsigned to iiidtaeriiniiiBte destraotAoii f he 
hAieditaiy ordeisv Himselfy his qne^ and maby Ihoa- 
studs -of the nobUity And dergy, sufferad desith oa tlie 
SQsffofai. A liew^ ibveroiBAiit was institiitedy hating, for 
its iundsfltental pnDiBiideythe universal equality of insn. 
Its form was often changed, and' the rens Af aittkorily 
were suocessively bat unsteadily, held hy the tempemy 
&yofites of «n uRenlightened and eapnisions'peiibfo* 

40. Tb» Avdericsofl could toot legnrd with in ii fl h iei i ee 
this straggle of their allt ee foi' ineedonw Th^eoBftid«t«d 
their excesses as the frst effeel(i'0f ^dden reliBf frona 
owressioDf and h^ped that experienoe woald pnidbee 
sobriety of coudoet and xerertnoe for law. They hailed 
the Fienoh revolution as the. ofibpring of their <Mnx» and 
cherished thie flattering expectation that, by the diflbaion 
oi the principles of uberty, the whole civiliaed world 
would become partakers of its blessings. 

41. The French peoplet.at the same tim% regarded the 
Americans as their Drethren, bound to them by dietiesaf 
gratitude ; and when the kings of Europe, d^<tia|^ the 
establishment of republicanism in her borders, aasenifaled 
in arms to Restore monarehy to Franoe, they looked across 
the Atlantic for sympathy and assiatainoe* The new 
govemmeat, reeallinff. the minister whom the kii^ had 
appointed, despatched the citiaen Genet, of aedent temper 
uii a lealoas republican, to supply his plaoe. la April 
1793» he. arrived at Charleston, in Sottth*€arQiiiia, wHbere 
he was received, by the governor and the oitiaena, in t 
■lanner expreasite of their w um attachment to his eoantrr. 
and their cordial apprebatioa of the change in her iasii- 
ttttions. 

• 49. Flattered by his reception, and presuming that th« 
nation and the government were actuated by similar fe^ 
ingSt he assi'jiMd the authority of expeditmg privaleeit 
from that port to cruise agidnst the vessels of natioita wht 
were enemies to France, but at pe^ce with the Unites 
States, a procedure forbidden by the laws of natioiiB, ani 
deroiatory to the ffovemment of the country. Natwitlc' 
sUnaing.this illegal assumption of power, he received, on 
his journey to Philadelphia, extravagant marks of pubbc 
attachment ; and, on his arrival there, ^ crowds fiodL«d 
tram every avenue of the citv to meet the republican an- 
^i M sad o r of aa allied nation.^ Intoxicated by xho&e cca- 
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, 49« Tke BvknH minister eotoplaiiied to t^& pMideRt^ 
«4to^ by.tiifli'UB^ltuiiiDusiidyibe of KiaoabincE^ diroetedliri 
Je^rston, Ite societtaryof gtuM^, td la^ he&wi tha niim«Mt 
of rFnanPce tMo aiHrinoip)a»i9ych %mikl regalile i^ condbot 
o£ thei^xe^dthre nii relation- to the powere at-vrir.v Th^se . 
prntitsM fiirl)iHl& tlie eottisie Which Mr; Oeifel h«d: piuw 
MMk iUeiifingoil'tliemaliniyof MsiialkiR^ 
hy iiiflioientand<offi9iatvedMaMitions^to drive tive^esneDV 
Mau the: ^mind he had takeft^ He thfia^ned to appeal 
Mnmithe goveynmeut to^ie peopleya meaatee wld^h'mfal!^ 
•gentsdf the Fir^ofa vepubtio had adored with itoedea» 
in. Enrng^ Here ^e result was diffidrant. The peopki 
rallied arornidittlnisy hwriBg the eaAie intereit as thep- 
eelVeau: The inihister. wae abuidbned by most of his 
fileiidfi ; his goreiBBieiitvat the reqaiest of tne iNToaident^ 
aanttlield his iipweia; and f<dliriiig<to letanii he remakioi 
in tile cluimf3rr a stiikiDg' example oi tfie^imbecilitytof » 
&L iioae indii^idoal smong a>peefie conidiQ|t ^' ^^i^ ritleray 
tnd eoatented.witii Ihdr lob.. 

. 44k Thiseaniiactiof JMbr* Qendl^theatttecitieei^oniiiiit*'. 
ted fagr the -French .people, and the dreaded dtmgetof their 
ezttm|>lef alienated, from them many of the oitisens of thd 
Untted' Sftales, ei^dailv those belonging to the federal 
faxty. Mmi at the woHd vna tiwri agita^ by the mighty 
emiteet between ■ France and Gkeat Britain^— a contest 
which peimhted not neutrality of feelins'-^thoee who 
bedane hostile ito the ibrmer became natiuflly the &ieed». 
of the latter. To her they were besides attracted by 
identity <^ eriglbiy by reeemblance of insUtutions^ lly simi- 
larity, of- laagim^ey.by oommnnity of laws; of hftmtwey 
andof lelipon. 

454: The lepobiioans retained an unabated, affeetie^ fat 

the; French^ Whd$e serrices they remembercsl #ith grati-* 

tude'^^nd whose straggles for freedom^ against the league 

of European tyrtots^ engaged dl their sympatby» Oyer 

^yiese two parties Washington, admitting no thought but 

IPIr his own oouotry^ watched with anxious solicitude^ 

striving to restrain thJBir aberrations, and to tempet theisr 

motiial animosities. 

4& After the defeat of Su Clair by the Indians, in 1791, 

fdtt^ral Wayniei was unpointed to command the AmM^an 

u . ■ 
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£mwa TiMng pdst near the CMAtit of tin ei^iqr« lit 
made aamduous and long^piotxaetedweiideATon to nagalktm 
« peace. Failing in these, he inarched against tneaiy at 
the hiMd of three thooaand raoB. OirtheflOthof Aofnit, 
1794, aa action toolc plaoe in the Ticink;f of one of tha 
Mtiah garriaoaBy on the banks of the- Wank A rapML 
and Tigofoaa chaii^e roneed the skv9§» from their eo^efrta^ 
aad they were driven more than tw» males at the point «C 
the baaionet. BndEon and (^araayed, thej fM wilboiiBl 
renewing tlm combat« Their htoiiBes andcornfidda wem 
destroyed, and forts were erected on tlie sites of the tofwav 
laid w^ste. In 1796, a Ireatv wasconehided at Gfeavflte,. 
which, Umg and faithfullT cmsenFed, gave peace and ae-^ 
eurtty to the frontier infaabitanta, penmtttB| the abondant 
papiuation of the eastern states to spread, with astonishing 
lapiditj^oTer the fertile resion north-west of the Ohio. 

47. The tax which had been inqnaed apon ismrits dis- 
tilled within the country, bearmg hesTily upon the people 
in the western counties of Pennsylyania, ffodnced there 
dinffection and diatnrbanoe. All excise taxes, of which 
tlus was one, being considered hostile to liberty, gvcat 
exertions were made to excite the pnblie reseotmena 
against those who should willingly pajr it, and especiidly 
against the officers appointed to coUect it. In S^tember, 
1791, a larve meetinff of maloonteats waa held at Pitta- 
bnrgh, at which resouitions, encouraging resistance to the 
laws, were passed ; and subsequently other meetings were 
held, at which similar resolutions were adcnited. Ooa- 
mittees of correspondence were also appointedtogrre unity 
of system to their measures^ and to increase tab number 
of their associates. 

48. A proclamation of the president, exfaortii^ all per- 
sons to desist from illegal combinations, and calling on the 
magistrates to execute the laws, was disregardeo. The 
marshall of the state, while seryiiie processes upon delin- 
^aents and offenders, was resisted and fired upon. The 
inspector of the revenue, dreading the indignation of the 
populace, prooared a small detachment of soldiers to guard 
his house. 'Aiese w^re attacked by a body of fire handxe^ 
insurgents, who, setting fire to several contiguous buildingl^ 
oblig^ the soldiers to leave the house, and deliver them- 
selves up. Several4ndividua]s, zealous in supporting the 
government^ were ordered to quit the country and compelled 
to obey. An intention was openly avowed of foxtsiblr 
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niittiiig the M«rdl govenoMBft wfth the view 
uif a repeal of the offeneiTe laws* The effeetiTe steei^ith 
«rthe insurgents was eomputed at seTen thoosand men. 
49. The president^ cencenring himself hoimd by the meet 



aotemii ohligatioBS, **to take care thai the laws be 
fblly executed,^ determined to call out a part of the militia 
of Pennsylyanta, and the adjacent states, to suppress this 
Insttrreetion. In the autimm of 1794, fifteen thonaaad 
were detached, and being placed ander the command of* 
ffotemer Lee, of Virginia, were marched into the disaf* 
noted *oeanties. The strength of this army rendering 
lemtance desperate, none was offered, and no blood was 
(Eflied. A few of the most actire leaders were seized and 
detained for legal prosecution. The areat body of the 
insurgents on submission were pardoned, as were also the 
leaders, after tried and conviction of treason. The govttm- 
juent acquired the respect of the people, by this exertion 
. ifltf its force, and their affection, by this dis|^a^ of its lenity. 

50. Since the peace of 1783, Great Britain and the 
United States, had each incessantly complained that the 
other had violated the stipulations contained in the treaty.^ 
The former was accused of having carried away negroes 
at the close of the revolutionary war ; and of retaining in 
her possession certain military posts situated in the west- 
em wilderness, and within the limits of the United States, 
In consequence of which the Americans were deprived of 
Uieir share of the fur trade, and the Indians incited to 
make incursions upon the frontier settlements. The hotter 
were accused of preventing the loyalists from regaining 
possession of their estates, and British subjects from 
recovering debts contracted before the commencement of 
hostilities. 

51. Forthe purpose of adjusting these mutual complaints, 
and also of concluding a conunercial treaty^ Mr. Adams, in 
1785, was appointed minister to London. Great BrttaiUf 
aware that the articles of confederation did not authorize 
congress to bind the states by a commercial treaty, de- 
clined then to negotiate. After the constitution was 

jE^lfied, ministers were interchanged, and the discussion 
^m prosecuted with no little acrimony and zeal. 

52. In 1794, Mr. Jay being then miiAster from the 
United States, a treaty was concluded, which, in the 
spring of the next year was laid bel^re the senate. That 
body advised the president to ratify it, on condition that 
lm alteration should be made in one oif the articles. Ita 
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ropvMMoaa paet^ fisxciaioMd, in intemperate Unguuiffe, 
agiwjur oiQit of -the atipuiationa it contained. The 
ourtMaoB of Fnaioe «Wie}led the ory of eondemim^. 
PuUm sieeitiig» itnereJueld in varioae pans of tk» umo^ 
«t which ketolotioQS'weYe passed ei^pvesaing w^nn diiap* 
probation of the treaty, and an earnest wish that the 
^sidenl would iwUbhotd his ratUloatiiui* Suoh appe^xed 
to he the wish of a gcoat majority of the people. 

• 63. Geseni Wadhtngtoni beJjomg >hat sm a^justmeat 
of idiffenncQS would coodaoe to the proeperitT o( the 
repiibho, and thsU the treaty before him was the best that 
oeiuld^ «t that timief be obtainedt gave it his assentf in 
defianoe of popular claxnor« So great was the oonfidence 
r»pe«Mi» by the peopUy in their cloyed chief-magiBtiatey 
thai the public . sentiment began immediately to change. 
The Irienda of. the treaty nU ovity increased in numbersy 
hnt . gained courage to . speak in its defence. And daring 
this swnmer of 1795, the nation was i^gitated by a sealo^ 
and animoBtod discussion of its ments. 

. 54. At the next session of coogressa it became a sa^ect 
of eousideratton in the house of representatiyea. The 
tceaty* its negotiator, and even the president, were 'viru- 
lently oensaied, and warmly defended, in a ^(^te which 
has seldom been equalled for its intemperanee, its eloqpence, 
or its duration* On the final (^estioOya majority of three 
yoted in favor of the appropriation necessary to carry it 
into effect. The subsequent prosperity of American com* 
merce demonstrates the wisdon^of the president's decision. 
5^ The coaduot of Spain towards the United States, 
had ever been cold and ^unfriendly. She feared lest the 
principles of liberty, and the desire of independence should 
find their way into her conti^pious American orovinces. 
During the negotiations at Pans, which resultea in peace, 
she secretly eKbrted her influence to cause the western 
boundaries of the new republic, from the ereat lakes ti^ 
Florida, to be fixed two or three hundred miks east of ths 
Mississippi. To the repeated oflers, which were afte^ 
wards mjjde, to form with her a commercial treaty, and 
make arrangements respecting the mutual navigation 
that river, she pertinaciously declined to accede. 

56. When the inhabitants beyond the Alleghany saooiH 
tains had become numerous, sne denied them access ttk 
the ocean by the medium of that river, the mouth of whiek| 
■~'' within her province of Louisiana. She inten4«4| 

J 
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m^tnaapfij to Whow them the importaftee of that firfvitege 
■by withhotdfflg hi and to aUure them, by the promise of 
festoriiig it) to submit to her authority. The people of 
KenUiCKf, in<iignant at the deprivation, laid their oom* 
piaims before congress. In bold and forcible language 
ihey asserted their rights, by the laws of God and of 
taature, to the free use of that noble htn', and demanded 
tiiat, at any cost, the acknowledgment of that right should 
lie obtained. . 

_57. At length Spain becaqio inTolred in a war with 
France. Embarrassed at home, and intimidated by the 
unauthorized preparations which, under the auspices of 
Oenet, were making in Kentucky to inrade Louisiana, 
she intimated her readiness to conclude a satisfactory 
treaty, should a minister be sent to Madrid for that pur* 
jjose. Thcmaas Pinkhey was acc<»dingly appointed. In 
October, 1795, a treaty was signed, securing to the citixens 
of the United States the free naTieation of the Mississippi 
10 the ocean, and the privilege of landing and depositmg 
cargoes at New-Orieans. 

&. Thus were adjpisted all controversies with two 
J5uropean powers, which, while they existed, retuded the 
prosperity, and disturbed the tranquillity of the country; 
and from which, at different periods, even war was seriously 
apprehended. In 1795, a treaty was also concluded with 
the regency of Algiers, with imeh the republic was pre* 
Tionsly at war. It stipulated that the United States, in 
' conformity with the practice of other nations, should, as 
the price of peace, pay an annual tribute to the sovereign 
of that country. 

59. Within the last two or three years, several changes 
took place in the important offices oi the nation. On the 
first day of the year 1794, Mr. JefTersou resigned the office 
of secretary of state. He had performed the^uties of 
tha^ office ^th extraordinary ability, and to, the eiltire 
natisfaction of the president. Having been minister to 
Frauce at the commencement of tHe revolution there, he 
became acquainted with its prime movers, and, anticipatinff 
from their exertions the diffusion of the principles of 
liberty and the renovation of the government, was, in the 
early stages of its progress* its enthusiastic and undis- 
gruised defender. Of the republican party, he was con- 
sidered the leader, enjoying their highest confidence and 
-vvarmest attachment. He was succeeded by Edmund 
lUndolph, of Virginia. 
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m. Qn t&e lost ds^r ^f lantiavj, 1795« Mri Hnitaii 
letirei fropi the office of aeofetftry of the tMftsan* - He 
p»s8Q88ed dittingttisbed taienta^ and. kad exerted IbBte 
Ul«iits to establish order where all was Qeefnsion^ and to 
tarse ^rctm the lowest* deptessibn tlieereditof Ihecowftrj. 
Hid contpiete sueeess frea^ exaJited hie repetalioii^ mti 
to kim nhe federalists felt a einoeriAy of attaokaBmit 
eqQslted only by thai* entertdteed for W^sbiegton. - Wilk 
him he had served in the revolutionary war, and had tkei 
ae(}iiired his coniideiice and aflfeetion^ which he ever after- 
wtfra» retained. Being the advoeate of an energetic 
government, and averse to intrasting much power witli 
tke people, he was peculiarly dbnoxious to the repiMieaii 
|»arty. He was accused of partiality to England; and«of 
mieciHidoot in office. After the closest scrutiny, hie 
efficial eharacter was acknowledged, by hia enemies, to be 
without stain. He was succeeded by Oliver Waloott, of 
Connecticut. 

^1. At tiie dose of the year 1794, general Knox resigned 
the office of secretary of war, and colonel Pickering, of 
Massachusetts, was appointed in his i^aoe. In August 
Mr. Randolph, having lost the confidence of the president, 
and having in consequence retired from the adnuniatratien, 
Mr. Pickering was appointed hia successor in the depart- 
ment of state, and James M* Henry, of Maryland, was msMie 
secretary of war. No republican being now at the head 
of any of the departments, many of the leadera of that 

Eirty withdrew their support from the adminiatretion; and 
centious individuals, in thmr abusive attacks, daied to 
charge even the president with corruption. But the 
confidence of the people in hie integrity and patriotism 
experienced not the sli^test abatement. 

6i). The conduct of France towards the Amencan t«* 
puUic continued to be a source of increasing tirouhle and 
vexation. Mr. Faucbet, the successor of Genet, bore^ fitm 
those by whom he w^ deputed, the strongest assuraneea 
of friendship ; but encouraged and supported by a nuiiii»roas 
party, ardently attached to his natkm, he gradually aasnmed 
towards the administration the tone of remonstrance and 
reproach. He charged it with sentiments of hoetSi^ to 
the allies of the United States, with partiality Ibr their 
Ibrmer foes, and urged the adoption of a eoorae noofe 
fevorable to the cause of liberty. 
63. The American governmeat was in fact destraos of 
"Uing all its duties to Francey and of Ti^ariliniing ItfEr 



tlm^dap. Mi^ Morria, the swkfctr to Fmh iMwblC 
JBtomiMd thA'diaplfiaaiiM of ihoai^ in power* was lepaUad 
•t theiri'wiMat, and hit plaee aaj^^iftd by Mr. Monroe of 
yu#nML TUa gemienui waa a mpubtioMi» and bad 
emncBitad witii actkur the eauae of the French umbUe. 
JMa nma leoeified in the moat, leapeetinl manner bj the 
oonTention, who decreed that the flags <^ the two repnbl]ca» 
laSwiBsdte^hect shoold he anapenned in the le|ialatiTe 
liall, aa a aoark of tMr eternal anion and fiiendahip. 

€4» Mr* Adet was appointed aoon after, to auooeed Mr* 
•^Paaohet. He bixHii^t with him the cdors of France, 
wlueh he waa instructed, by the convention, to present to 
tbe congreaa of the United States. Tliey were receiYed 
by the pvesident with extiaordinaxy oeremoniea, transmit- 
led to eonpreas, and aft^wards deposited in the national 
aiclaTea. In the lumae of lepresentatiYea, a resolution 
WW uaaaimously adopted, expressing the lively sensations 
which were excited by this testimony of the existing sym-* 

Ethy of the two rei«bUc% and theu hope, that the hril- 
;nt and 'glorious rietories of the French people, would 
lead to the perfect estabUshment of their liberty and 
bappiaess- 

^. But France reared of the United States more than 
pn^aions and hopes, and more than by treaty she waa 
entitled to claim. She wished to make them a rarty in 
llie war she was waong with the de^ta of Europe. 
Failing in this, and jeuons of the more intimate relatione 
4Mmtraoted with her enemy* abe adopted regulationa highly 
iiyurions to American commerce, directing her cruisers to 
eapture, in certain cases, the ressels of the United Statea. 
In conaequence of these regulations, several hundreds, 
loaded with valuable cargoes, were, while prosecuting a 
liawfid trade, taken and the whole confiscated. 

66. Believing that the rights of the nation were not 
aaaerteid ai^ vindicated with sufficient spirit by Mr. Mon- 
roe, the president recalled him, and Charles 0. Pinkney, 
of South-Carolina, was appointed in his stead. In the 
anmmer of 1796, he left the United States, instructed to 
use every effort compatible with national honor, to restore 
the .amicable relations which had once aubsisted between 
the sister republics. 

67. General Washington having, at tibe sacrifice of hia 
own predilections, devoted a great portion of his life to 
his coontry; having successfully conducted its anmea 
thiuugh an arduous conflict for existence; and having 
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islhtj© directed its ©envse throngh ibe most critic^ period 
of an experiment under a free constitution, determined to 
fetire to the enjoyment of domestic : happineas and luwl 
•quiet. In September, lie announced this determination to 
his fellow citizens, and feeling for them ail the solicitade 
of a fathef for his children, ho patched at the«am0tnie 
a farewbli address. .... 

68. Prom long experience, lie had acquired an intonate 
acquaintance with the dangew to which the liberties rf 
^he republic were exposed. These U« deprecated, and 
•Warned his countrymen to shun, with all the impremve 
energy of conriotibn, and all the airdor of parental affeciioii. 
He besought them, especially, tcfrown indignantly, upon 
the first dawning of any attempt at a s^ratioa of the 
union ; to ditoard local attachments and sectional animosi- 
ties^ to guard against the excesMVe indulgenee of the 
Bpirit of party, and against cherishing a hatred of ^particiuar 
Taations, and an affection for others. 

69: This address was read with sentiments of ffrotand 
veneration in every part of the union. Some of the state 
legislatures directed it to be inserted at lar^ in their 
journals, and most of them passed resolutions oxiM^ssiDC 
their respect for the author, their high sensif of his exalted 
services, and tie emotions with which they contemplatiJd 
his retirement from office. 

70. To fill the station from which the father ef his 
country had resolved to retire, the two gt^at political par- 
ties brought forward their chiefs. The federalists, desinns 
that the system of meadures adopted by Washington sltould 
continue to be pursued, and dreading the influence of 
French sentiments and principles, made the most active 
Bflforts to elect John Adams. The republicans, believing 
their opponents less friendly than themselves to the roaxhus 
of liberty, and to5 much devoted to the British nation and 
to British institutions, made equal exertions to elect 
Thomas Jefferson. 

71. The result was the choice of Mr. Adams to be 
president, and Mr. lefferson to be vice-president." Re- 
leased from public cares, Washington hastened to Mount 
Vernon. Having established his fame as the greatest 
hero and most distinguished statesman of the age, he 
there, devotinjg his time to the cultivation of an extensive 
^rm, ad(ied to his titles of renown that of the most indua- 
"^ous and intelligent agriculturalist of his countiy* 



CHAPTER XXV. 

MR. ADAMS'S, MR. JEFFERSON'S, AND PART 
OF MR* MADISON'S ADMINISTRATION. 

DEGI.ARATIOir OF WAR. 

Mb. Adams, soon after tha commencement of his presi* 
dential term, receiTed from Mr. Pinkney despatches of 9 
most disagreeable and alarming nature. The Directors 
then exercising the executive authority in France, had 
refused to accredit him, declaring their oetermination net 
to receive another minister from the United States, until 
they had fully complied with the demands which had been 
made. He was moreover ordered, by a written mandate, 
to quit the territories of the republic. 
' 2. Congress were immediately convened, and the des- 
patches laid before them* Their proceedings indicated a 
love of peace, but also a firm determination to yield to 
ne umust demand* Laws were passed authorizing the 

S resident, whenever he should aeem it necessam tn 
etach eighty thousand men from the militia of the United 
States, povidiog for an inerease of the navy, and for 
angmentmff the revenue of the nation. To displ^or to 
France, and to the world, his desire of peace, and to leave 
no means unattempted to preserve it, the president resol? ed 
to institute another and more solemn mission. General 
Pinkney, Job9 Marshall, and Elbridge Gerrv. were accar<r 
dingly appointed envoys to the French republict and were 
iBstrueteo, as the first had before been, to seek a recon* 
ciliation as the representatives of a people direading war 
muehjbut the sacrifice of honor more* 

3. These also the directory refused to receive* Thev 
were^ however, addressed by nersons verbally instructed, 
by Talleyrand, the minister of foreign relations, to make 
them proposals. In explicit terms, these unofilcial agents 
demandea a larffe sum of mon«*y before any negotiation 
could be opened* To this inaulting demand, a decided 
negative was given* A compliance was nevertheless 
repeatedly urged, until at length the envoys ri^fused to 
hold with them any further communication* After r^ 
inaining several months at Paris, pressing in vain to be 
received and heard, two, who were federalists, w^ro ordered 
to leave France, but Mr. Grerry, who was a republican, 
Din/s permiUfMi to repoain, aqd was invito mgly \o ^ptf 
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into difeussions relfB^iag ta^hp.o^oioieQceiaent of a nego- 
tifttion. 

4.; When these erents were known in the United State^t, 
they excited general indignation. The spirit of party ap-, 
peared to be extinct. *' AliUlons for defencei not a cent for 
tribute," resounded from every quarter of the union. The 
tre.aty of aUianee with France was declared by congress 
to be no longer in forc^. Authority was giyen for captur- 
ing armed French vessels. . Provision was made for raising 
immediately a small regular army; and, in case events 
should render it expedient, for augmenting it* A direct 
^ax and additional internal duties were laid. 

5. To command the armies of the United States, presi- 
dent Adams, with the unanimous advice of the senate 
appointed George Washington. He consented, but with 
great reluctance, to accept the office, declaring, however, 
that he cordially approved the measures of the government. 

€, No opportunity was presented of testing the courage 
and skill oi the American troops. At sea, a desperate 
action was fought between the frigate Constellation^ of 38 
ffiins, commaQded by commodore Truxton, and the French 
irigate, L' Insurgente, of 40 guns. The latter, although of 
superior force, was captured. The same intrepid officeri 
in a subsequent action, compelled another French frigate 
of 50 guns, to strike her colors, but she afterwards escaped 
in the night. 

7. The United States, in arms at home and victorious 
on the ocean, commanded the respect of their enemy. 
The directory'made overtures of peace. The president 
immediately appointed ministers, who, on their arrival at 
Paris, found the executive authority in the possession of 
Bonaparte as first consul. They were promptly accredited, 
and in September, 1800, a treaty was concluded satisfac- 
tory to both countries. 

8. While this negotiation was in progress, the whole 
American people were overshadowed with gloom, by the 
sudden death of the vather of his country. 0:i the 14th 
of December, 1799, after an illness of one day only, general 
Washington expired. Intelligence of this event, as it 
rapidly spread, produced spontaneous, deep, and unaffected 

Srief, suspending every other thought, and absorbing eveiy 
ifferent feeling. 

9. Congress, then in session at Philadelphia, imlnedi- 
ately adjourned. On assembling the next day, the house 
Of repjresejitatjves resolved, "that the speaker^ chafr 
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ibonld be shtmided in blaiek, and the membere we&r Mack 
dbfin^ the eeesipn ; and that a jokit eomimttee ahooid be 
lappoiflted 'to- devise ihe moat aiutable laaniier ^ pajriag 
honor to the memory of the MAN first in war« first io 
pBacBf and first ia the hearts of his coantrym^n." 

10. The seikale> on thia melancholy occasion, addressed 
a.ietter of oonddeiice to tbse president of the United States* 
"This event," they observe, ** so distressing, to all our 
Mow citizeos,: muat be pa^rtijoolarly. heavy to you, who 
hanre long- beea assoeiated with him in deeds of patriotism. 
Permit uSi mr, to mingle our tears Vith yours. On this 
Oeoasion it is manly to weep. To lose such a man, .at 
«aoh a erisis, is no common calaimty to. the world. . Omr 
enimtry oioUms it father. Tlie Almighty Disposer. of 
human events has taken from us our greatest .bene&ctor 
end ornament.- It becomes us to submit with reverence 
Io HIM who maketh darkness his pavilion. 

11. "With patriotic pride we review the life of our 
WASHINGTON, and compare him with those of other 
countries who have been pre-eminent in fame. Ancient 
and modem names are diminished before him. Greatness 
and gnilt have too often been allied ; but his fame is whker 
.than it is brijliant. The destroyers of nations stood abashed 
at the majesty of his virtues. It reproved the intemperajjiee 
cf their ambitiout and darkened the splendor of victory. 

12. " Such was the man whom we aeplore* ^ Thanks to 
Godthis ^lory is consummated. Washin^on yet lives on 
«arth in his spotless example — ^his spirit is m heaven.^ Let 
his countrymen consecrate the memory of the heroic gene- 
Tal, the patriotic statesman, and the virtuous sage : let 
them teach their children never to forget that the fruits 
of his laborss and of his example, are their inheriktnce,^ 
. 13. Agreeably to the report of the committee, and the 
mianimoos resolves of congress, a funeral procession moved 
from the legislative hall to the German Lutheran churchy 
where an oration was delivered by general Lee, a repre- 
sentative from Vir^nia. The procession wasgrand and 
solemn, the oration impressive and eloquent. Trirouffhout 
the union similar marks of affliction were exhibited. A 
whole bereaved people appeared in mourning. In every 
part of the republic, funeral orations we're delivered, and 
the best talents of the nation were devoted to an expression 

. of the nation's grief. / 

14. In pursuance of the law enacted in 1790, a place 
had been selected on the Pptomac, a few miles abovp 
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IfMmt N¥eriio% Ibr the pernianMit seat of the wlknA ^atm- 
ernment. Within « distvict teti miles squiins wfaioh was 
egHed tke IKstnet of Orianbia, a cky was laid oofct «o 
whiek the ftane of Washingtoa was approprarteljr am*. 
Public buildSiigs haring been erected, tbd dSte» ot ^n^ 
ernment remored to that filaoe m 1800,. and in N«»reii]beT 
«f that ^ear, congress, for the first tim»»tSi«Eee(nuMfloed 

lis session. ' , . , , 

15. At this period, a preBidential elecUonagafai recnfwd 
From the time of the adopition of the oonstitfillon, tiii 
lepahKcan party had been gradnalljr increasing in ncmfaera 
•ife two parties being now nearly equal, the ft;osp«eit of 
success inspifed both with uncommon ardor. The fsder- 
atists supported Mr. Adams and general Pinhtiey; the 
rc^ublieatts, Mr. Jefferson and colonel Burr. The two 
Iatt«r receired a small majority of the eleetond TOtes ; 
aad ad they receired also an edual number, the selection 
of one of them to be president devolved upon the house of 
representatives. After thirty-five trials, during which 
the nation felt intense solicitude, Mr. Jefferson was cho- 
sen. Colonel Burr received the votes of the fedendiets, 
and lost, in consequence, the confidence of his ihrmer 
^ends. By the provisions of the constitution, he became^ 
of course, vice-president. 

16. The causes which rendered Mr. Adams unpopular 
and led to a 6hange in the administration were, his appar- 
ent coldness towardi^ the FVench revolution ; the ohai^ge that 
the federalists generally were partial to Grreat Britain; the 
expenditure of money for building a navy and for other pur- 
poses alleged to be impolitic or useless ; the enactment of 
the alien law, by which the president was authorized to 
compel suspected foreigners to leave the country, and of the 
sedition law which provided that the authors and publish- 
ers of false and malicious accusations against the president 
and members of congress should be prosecuted and pun- 
ished. But more eflfectual than these was the charge that 
Mr. Adamsy and the party which supported him, entertain- 
ed pditical opinions less favorable to liberty than those of 
the party which opposed him. — By deserting a man so dis- 
tinguished as Mr. Adams for his talents, for his experience 
in political affairs, and for the important services which 
he had rendered to his country in the revolutionary strug- 
gle, the people showed how jealous they were of the 
liberty they had obtained, and how firmly they were 
jjbtermhieato guard jtjrom evea fnesible daogsr. 



Hid ta th^ jT^ubUow pariy» tbeor* a^ tbe next ae^M^Q q£ 
flftngyf>M» repi^ody after % kmg uid eloquent debtt«» j| 
hw altering the judicial vrui^vh wHcb had b^en.paaaid 
at the close of Mr. Adams's administration* Thia reoMl 
sy)rii>4Utfld the, offioAA ef eixteea jiidges, who hfA just 
been. atm)oiate<t At the same sessiont the intevnsl diuie* 
w^re also abolished. 

.i8r. A aeciond census of the pcM)plet Teferring to 1800>, 
waa Qfppleted in 1801. 'they amoulit^d to 5|319«7^9ft 
Wingui ten yws inqreased nwljif one .million fo^r htmr 
aired thQusand In the same number of yeans the expoftq 
increased from nineteen to nineiy^our miUiona. and ih« 
revenue from 4,771,000 tol^945,000 dollars ! This rapidr 
aidvanee in the career of ]«osperity has no parallel in tho 
history of nationsy.and is.to be attributed principally to the 
ifistitutioos.of the country, which, aecurinfl eqmd privi- 
leges to. all, give to the enterprise and industry of allf. 
free scope JM^d full encooracement. 

. 19. In 1802, the state of Ohio was admitted into th^j 
union. It was formerly a portidn of the Northwesten^, 
Te^itory, for the goyernment of which, in 1787, an ordi- - 
nance was nassed, by the continental congress* Withj 
CQiomendabte foresight they provided that slavery, the 
source of weakness, of ^verty, and of crime, should 
never exist in that extensive and fertile region. Thisfis 
doubtless one of the causes of the unparalleled rapidity of 
its. population. In thirtjr years from its first settlement* 
^e number of its inhabitants exceeded half a miUion^ * 
The state of. Tennesee, which was previously a part of. 
T^orth-Carolina, and lies between that state and the river 
Misaissippiy was a(ipiutted in 1796. 

do. The right of deposit at New-Orleans, conceded to 
the citizens of the United States by Spain, and necessair 
to the people of the western country, had, until this peif> 
od, been freely eqjoved. In October* the chief officer of 
that city, prohibited the exercise of it in future. Thia 
violation of a solemn eneagement produced, throughout . 
the states of Ohio and Kentucky, indignant clamor and 
rlolent commotion. In congress, a proposition was made 
to take possession, hf force, of the whole provmce of 
Louisiana, and the iiyured people of the west were eager 
for permission to avepge their wi^ongs, and to regain their 
lights, by the sword. 

QU A mere paciflo cqors^ was adopted* KnowiPft 



tki' FrimoB^ the'presideiM: insf Hated ai n^oiialtion to'te^uire 
jl by ^rehasei . Iii ApHl;' 1808, a'tresrty was cofieloded, 
eoftv^yiilg it to fhb United Stated for nfteen miUions-of 
doHarfe. • -■' •' '"■' • .•'•-.■■'.♦ 
' S2.' The territoiry tiiils added to the natiotiid domaiD^ 
Iras ^9t c^Bcove^ by the French, who, in 1699, began a 
settlement within its limits. It continued ft colony of 
that nation until 176fl, when it was ccdefd to S{)a!in. In 
her possession it remained, slowly inc^ea^ing kpopttla- 
tioflj until Octoher, 1800 \^hen it was retroceded to 
Frattce, andby her was afterward^i as has-been related, 
t^^ansfeired to the United States. The inhabitants, a 
mixture of French and Spaniards, were not numerous- 
Its boundaries have never oeen defined. They embrace, 
at a moderate estimation, a- territory more extensive than 
some' of thd' most powerful European kingdoms, atid in 
many parts th*f soil is exceedingly fertilie, Itsiicquisition 
wi^s considered, by the- United StiteS, of the g^efttest 
impbrtiancfe, ad it gave them the entire cohtrolof a river, 
which is One. of the noblest in the world. 

2Zi Since the year 1801, war had existed between the 
Ui^ited States and Trijwli, one of the states of Barbary, 
situated on the coast of the Mediterranean. No memo- 
rable event dccuri'ed until 1803, when a large squadron, 
under the command of commodore Preble^ was despatched 
into that ^ea. On arriving before Tripoli, captain Bain* 
,b^id^^; in the frigate Philadelphia, of 44 guns, was sent 
into the harbor to reconnoitre. While in eager pursuit of 
a ^mall vessel, he unfortunately advanced so far that the 
fri^te groanded, ^nd sill attempts to remove' her were ia 
vain. The sea aroupd her Was immediately covered with 
Tripolltan gun-boats, and captain Bainbridge was compel* 
led to surrender. , TTie officers were 'considered as priis- 
oiiers of war ; btrt the crew, according to the custom of 
Blarb^ry, were treated as slaves. 

24; At the captui'e of this fri^te, the enemy rmoic^ 
and exulted beyond measure. Lieutenant Stephen i>eca- 
tur conceived the design of retalcmg or destroying hei". 
Cbmniodore Preble, applauding the spirit of the youthful 
hero, granted him permission to make the attempt. In 
February, 1804,' he sailed from Syracuse, in a small 
schooner, having on board but seventy-six men, entered 
undiscovered, the harbor of Tripoli, and advancing bold^ 
took a stattiolt dongside the frigate* Perceivmg the c^pew 
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V, 

m^imstleT99Sio% Deoatur- 8]lrfti<g oti'tboosi^ hinneaM> 
W.w<4».swLwith drawn swords.. nislied tti]Qn.theenemyk 
Ijr^e deeks wer« soon cJjsftred, somebeiiig killed,. »ad 
jdthers driven inUi the sea. >. 

25. A heavy cannonade upon the frigate^ £rott the 
b<|(l^fdB^:Qn.s)|ore'and the corsairs near, was noW.eom- 
XQ^nped, and several vessels of war were seen^^ioBoh^ 
.ing4 ,SJ>^was set on fire and abandondd, nono' of tit 
pafi3^. being killed and but four wounded* Throughoul 
sdj tM piratical states^ this f brilliant exftloit exalt^tht 
^patation of the American arms. The presld^t, in 
j^ward of bis address and biaveiy, prompted lieutenant 
/ Deoatur to the rank of post-captain in the navy., t ; 
. !^6. .While the squadron remained before, Tripoli, otket 
deeids. of heroism were performed^ evdnoing a lovo of faxiio 
apd, a devotion to country unsoxpassed in Qyeciaa >cir 
Boman. story. The events and operjations of this war 
shedalustjre.upon t)ie Amedean name, ,gay4^ experience 
and characAeir to .the officers, and prepared them to acquire 
greater glory in a contest with a nobler foe. ,They wevcr 
equalled however, by an epterprise ooi land, bold, and 
raniiiAtic in its conception, ana Qxhibiti«g, in its eac^q.r^ 
tion, .unG(»nmon address and decision of characitier. r , 
. 27, ))VilUam Eaton, who had been . a c^tain in tbe, 
Amefricap army*, was, at the commencement of this war, 
Gonsol. at Tunis. He there became acquainted with 
H^tmet C&ramanly, whom a youngejT: brother had excluded 
^om tl^.t^oneof Tupolu Wit;h him he coj^erted .sa^ 
e^peditiofi acainst tjie reigning, sovereign, and .reiumeil 
to the United S^tes to obtain permission, and the means, 
to undertai,e it, P^i;n?ission was granted, the co^opeya-; 
tion of the squadron recommended, and suchpecuniary; 
QSsistane^ as could be spared was afforded^ 

2B» To raise an army in Egypt, and lead it to attacjk 
the usurper in his dopriiniionSy was the project which ha^. 
been concerted. ,In the beginnihg of 1805, Eaton met 
Hamet at Alexandria, and was appointed . general of his 
forces. On thp 6th of Mirch, ,at the head of a respeejJa- 
ble body of mounted Arabs, and about seventy Christia;is^^ 
he set out for* Tripoli* His route lay across, a desert one 
tfapusand miles in extent. On his niarch, he encountered 
peril, fatigue, and suftering, the description of which 
would resemble the exaggerations of romance. ; On tho 
25th of April, having been fifty days on the march, he 
arrived beiore Derne, a Txi|»Qlitan city oniiiQ Mediterra* 
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^Mui, mi ¥cMI tn^e linber « Mit of tlMliMrfdiiii 
agimdron^ dcwtiiieA to tssitk hiin* He kiUnt 'dto tlMt thfe 
ta|ir|i»r» haring reenred tmiee of bk wpjfrmtk, had 
ndsed a considerable army and i^tB Iken witiiin a dij*B 
■ntroli of the city. 

S9. No time ww therefore to lie 1o«t. The next taioni- 
Ing h« 0uniiiMmed the govemcnr to surrender* who retffrtted 
Imt amweiv "My head or yoors.'^ The city was assauHedt 
Slid after « conitest of two hours and a half, ixwseteiNMi 
gatnodk The Christians snlTered severely and the gf^end 
vfna «lf|;ht1{y womded. Great exertions were imnwdiately 
inde 10 fortify the city* On the 8th of May, it was at- 
tacked l>y the Trii)ditan amiT. Alihoii|(h ten times more 
lamereiis than £aton*s band, the assailants, after per- 
iisting fbor hours in the attempt, were compelled to 
fotirei Oil the IfHh of June attoiher battle Was fought, 
k Wlriish i^ enemy were defeated. T^e nosct day the 
Ameriotti ftigate Constitution arrived in the harbor, 
Whioh BO terrified the Tripolitans that they iled iMrecipi- 
lately to the desert. 

30. Thel'rigattf'came, however, to arrest the operaftion^ 
of Eaton, m the midst of his brilliant and ^uceftosfiil 
career. Alsrmed at his projgress, the reigning bashaw had 
oibred terms of peaee, whiefa, being much more ftivoiBble 
than bad before been offered, were accepted by Mr. Leal', 
the iathorised agent of the government. Sixty thoosaod 
doll^tfs Irere given as a ransom for the tmfortmiaie Axne* 
ifeait ^soners, tod an engagemeht wtis made to wHhdra# 
all sutypbrt from Hamet. The nation, prood df the ex- 
{Mts of Eaton, regretted this diplomatic interfbrptice, hat 
the treaty was ratified by the tyrestdent and Senate ; and 
thus ended the war in the Mediterranean. 

%l. Colonel Burr, having lost the confidence of the re- 
publiean party, became, in 1804, a candidate for the office 
of governor of New- York : the federalists generally gave 
him their Votes^ but Mr. Hamilton, considering him an 
unprincipled politician, openly opposed his election. The 
choice mil upon the rival candidate. A duel ensued 
between these distinguished individuals, the challense 
tfoeeeding from Burr. Hamilton was mortally wounded. 
This event produced a strong and lively sensation through- 
out the union. At the next presidential election, which 
occurred in the same ^ear, Mr. Jeflbrson was elected pres- 
ident, and Geor^ Clinton of New«York, vice»presi4c|Dt» 
The former receiving all bu^ fourteen votes, 



3^.Bu^4 not>$rkh8tf|D^inff his brilliant takn^ now 
sunk, for a time, into fflerited obscurity. ' Hi^'fUture '0OYr- 
dizct showed, however, that,' while unobserved by hfe fei- 
Xow citizens, he had not been Idle. In the autunin of lS(f&, 
l^is niovemenfs in th6 W68ti3rn country attracted the notice 
,of government. He had purchased and was building boats 
on, the phi(v and engaging men to descend that river. 
His declared purpose was to form a settlement on the 
banks of.th^ Wf^shita, in Louisiana ; ttut th^ chai|icter of 
the man, the nature of his preparations, and the incautiouir 
disclosures ofhis associates, led to the suspicion that hip 
true object was either to gain possessfion of* New-Mean tf, 
and cfrectjnio. a separate government the country watered 
by the. Mississippi and its branches, of ,to invade, i^om th^ 
territories of, the United States, the rich "Spanish pxov^ 
ince of Me^po. ' : 

'/ 33. prom the fiirst moment of suspicion, he was^ closely 
watched b^ the agents of th^.gbyernment.' At Natche^v 
Vhile on his way to N'ew-Orlearis, he was cited tci appear 
l)eibre the supreme court of the Mississippi Territory. ' But 
he hud jso enveloped his projects in secrecy, that sufficiedt 
evidence to convict hiin could not be produced, and he was 
■discharged. .Hearing, however, that several persond, sus- 
pected of beiiig his acc6mpIiceSj had been arrested at Niew- 
Vrleans and elsewhere, he fled, in disguise from "Natchez^ 
was apprehended on the Tombigbee, and conveyed a pris^ 
oner U> Bichmoi]d« Two indictments wete found against 
%dm,\pne charging, hup with treason' against the United 
States, the other with preparing and coinmencing an ex-. 
peditioa against the dominions of Spain. 

34. In. August, 1807, he was tried, upon thoEfe fn(fict- 
ments,, beibre John Marshall, the chief justice jof the 
"United States- Full evidence of his giiilt not being ex» 
hibited, he was acquitted by the jury. The people, now* 
iever, belieVed him guilty; and by their desertion and 
contempt, hie \^as reduced to a condition of the most abject 
wretchedness. , The ease with which his plans ^ere de* 
feated, demonstrated the strength of the goveilimeht; and his j 
fate will ever be an impressive Warning to those, ivho, fn a 

free country, Ksten to tne suggestions of criminaramWtioni 

35. The wars produced by the French revolution con- 
tinued to rage in Europe. The attempts, made by the ■ 
neighboring kinss, to compel republican France t(( resume j 
her monarchical institutions, had not onlj?* been resisted 

fijad defeated by her indignant citizens, but they had fol* i 



ibwe^liome tiie reji^e^ iiivaders of iheir tfidiXrtf and 
Ikad subdued ihoae wTio began the war With the li6|te and 
ftti^se'of 8ubduiB|^ Traaoek Th^ nation h&d neceteirilj 
pecome a nation oi soldiers, and one, more di^ring and ht- 
iuna^e than the ot^ers^ had been placed it their heaidf iSa 
chief of the republic. By his fextraordinanr talents, alift 
the rast meaiis subnjected to his dingle win, he ao^bited 
control OFer most of the European kingdoms. 

3^. EngTandf however, unsubdued and lindliunted, had 
Income as pra-eminent on the water as Prance on the land. 
Her powerAil nafj expelled erery hostile nary from the 
ocean, and rode tnumphant in erery sea. Aiji^erica profit- 
ted from the destruction of tlie ships and cbtnoieroe of 
other nations. Being nejitral, her ressers carri^ from 
port to port the productions of France and her dependant 
bngdoms; and also to the ports of thos^ kingdctfns the 
inanufaotorM of England* rW ships were found on the 
ocean esotpi those of the Unitad States and Great Britain. 

217. The latter, having always found it iinpc^sible to 
man her numeroiis fleets, by voluntary enlistments, had 
been accustomed to resort to impressment, or seizing by 
force her subjects and ccnnpeUing them to serve, as sailors, 
on beard her ships of war. Soon after the peiice of 1783, 
she claimed a richt to search fo^ and sei^e them, ev^n on 
board of neatnJ vessels whiloMversihg the ocean. In 
the exercise of this areteiided right, citizens of the United 
States, sometimes by mistake and sometimes by design, 
were seized, draeged from Iheir friends, transport^id to 
distant parts of the world, compelled to perform the de- 
grading duty of British sailors, and to fight with nations al 
neace with their own. Against this outrage upou pei^onai 
liberty and the rights oi American citizens, Washington, 
Adams, and Jeffers<p had remonstrated in vaih. ^he 
abuse continued, and every year added to its eitormity, 
until a feeling or resentmral was aroused worthy th^ tNest 
period of the ftoroan republio. 

36. But not in this mode onljr were the rights of the 
United' States invaded and their interest sacrificed mi the 
oceaiu The carrying traife afforded a haryest too ricn, and 
too tie^pting to British cupidity^, to lie long ei^oyed unmo- 
leate^t Axnerican ships, carrying to Europe the produce 
of TVeiu^h colonies, were, in an early stage of the war^ 
captured by. British cruisers,^ and condemned by their 
Qoarts as lawful prizes. Several European ports under 
*Se control of Fiaacei wero dteohxed, by Biitlsh orders in 
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4*dohbil; iMA in Mky, 1806, to l^ in a stMe^f IMe^i 
^Mtin^h nbt tttV^ested with & Brhish fliset, ^d Ainericitt 
i^sdels, t^t^mptfnsf t6 enVef thoste ports, Were also capitMid 
and (^ondemned^ ' ' 

39: Fratkceslndhef allied suffered, a$ Wallas ih« United 
jStaileidi ftota th^se transgressidnis of the laWs of atiitions. 
H^r ren^eanc^ fell, not so tevch upon the belligerent in* 
Dieting the injury, as Upon the nentral enduring without 
rettentlng aihd repelling it. By a deeree, issrued at Beirlin, 
ih November, 1806, tlie French - emperor declared the 
British islands iii a state of blockade, and of Course an* 
fhorjzed the capture of all neutral Vessels atteisiptin^ to 
trad^ \rith thdse inlands. From these measure's of Mfi 
natibns, the commerce of the United States severely 
suffered, Sjid their merchants loudly demanded (xf the 
^veriunent redress and protection. 

40. In June, 1807, an eviHftt occurred, whiclt for i time 
concentrated upon one of the rival nations the Whole 
wiedght of popmar indignation. The frigate! Chte;fapeake, 
While near the coast of the United Sta^^s,' and unsuS^ 
picious of danger, was fired upon frohi the Leopard, a 
British fi^iip of superior, force, three. 6f her men were 
kill^ and eigl^iteen wounded. Being unprepared for action; 
ehe «tmck Mr colors, was then boarded 1^ i detachment 
£h)m the Leopard, her crew mustered arid four of them 
forcibly (iarried off upon the pretence that ifi'^y were 
British deserters. The truth, upon inrestigaHon^ was 
^certiined to'be, that three of them were citi)riens of thfi 
United States, had been impressed .by the British, and had 
ifterwanls escaped from their service. 

41. This insolent attack upon a national ship,--^hie 
trantbn' exercise of a claim derogatory to national honbjry-- 
^trbused the spirit of the republic. The di^inctloncf M^f 
|>arty Wer^ ^rgotten, numerous' meetings of the cititi^nii 
were held, antf all concurred in the expression of a deter^ 
tnination to support the government of their country in its 
^flfbrts to obtain, whether by negotiation or war, satisfactioiK 
for* thiis insultini^ outrage. 

' 43. Th^ president, by proclamation, prohibited all Britisll 
sliips of war from continuing in or entering the harbors ef 
the United Stateti. He sent instructions tb the miniSfey 
at London tp demand satisfaction for the insult, and seernrity 
l^inst future ag(jgre6sion. He summoned cohteress ro ihket 
and decide whM further measures should bef ado0ed. Tbi 
British go^emxaent prom^ly disayowing the^ aet ot m 



i^Btf§i^the ho^ile fediogs wlilch h«d been ezcibed b^vi 
1(0 cnbai^ i ^\ delaying to render satisfaction, andiefuaing 
tfi adopt adequate measures to preyeat a continuance of 
aggression, they were not extinguished nor appeased. 

4^ iBoi^parte .having declared his purpose of enforcing 
with rigor tbie Berlin decree ; the British goyemment hav* 
i|ig soleoinl^^ asserted the ri^t of search and impressmenly 
mad having intixnated their intention to uiopt measures ia 
retalis^ioii of the Frenc)i decree, the president reconoiaend- 
ed to cons^ess that the seaiqen, ^hips* and merchaodise 
01 the United Statesi should be detained in port to preserve 
them froim the dangers which threatened them oa the 
ocean. A. law layins an indefinite embargo was in conse- 
qnence enacted* A nope to coerce the belligerent powers 
to retnm jtq the observance of the laws, of nations, by 
deprivmg them of the benedts derived from the trade of 
America, '"was doubtless a. concurring motive fi)r passing 
the law, ' . 

. 44. A few days only had elapsed, when information was 
receivedrthat Great mitain had prohibited neutrals, except 
upon the degrading condition of paying a tax qr tribute to 
her, from tr^ir^ with France or her allies, comprising 
nearly eyery maritime natjon pf Evirope.. . I'his was fol- 
lowed, in a ^w weeks, by a decree issued by Bonaparte, 
«,t Milan, deplaring that every neutral vessel^ which should 
submit to be visited by a British ship, or to. pay the tribute 
dQijnapded, should b^ confiscated, if afterwards found In 
hia ports, or.takeu by his cruisers. Thus, at the date of 
the embargo,, were orders and decrees in existence render- 
ing liable to capture almost eyery American vessel sailing 
on ^Le ocean. 

45. In the New-England states, the embargo, with- 
holding the merchant from a career m which heliad been 
hiffhly prosperous, and in which he imagined that he might 

Sill be &yored of fortune, occasioned. discontent &nd 
anjior. The federalists, more numerous there than in 
a^y other part of the union, pronounced it a measure un- 
wise and oppressive. These representations, and \he real 
and 90vere distress which the people endured, produced a 
ta.pid change in their political opinions. In a short time, 
a majority became federalists, and opposed wi|h zei^ all 
the measures of the, government. 

46. In the fall of 1808, a new election of chief-magistrate 
took place. Mr* Jefferson, believing that no person should 
Md that offipe m^re than ei|;ht yearsi ajod desirous of 
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'tfftmmii tK^ ^xxtopl6 of 'WMsIiin(;tdii, liaA . 
Iidbhded ms intention to retire to private life. Junes' 
i8on wks elected president andGeorgeCIiriton viee-ptesld^ht. 

47. In March, 1809, cohgress repealed the embareby 
asid snbstitttted a law prohibiting ail intercourse with 
l^rahce and Great Britain. Bonaparte, in retaliation, 
issued^ decree, at RambouiHet, directing that all ^eri- 
can vessels, wnibh were then in the ports of FVahce or 
miidit afterwards enter, should be seized and confiscated. 

&. In the nonintercourse law, a provision was inserted, 
tliflit if either nation should revoke her hostile edicts, and 
the president should announce that fkct by 'prp6lariiaxlon, 
then 'the law should cease to be in force in regard to the 
Yiation so revoking. In April, Mr. Erskine, the Britisn 
miillst'er at Washington, engaged, on the part of his govern- 
ment, that the orders in council, so far as they affecie'd 
the United States* should be withdrawn on the 10th of 
June ; and the |)resident immediately issued the proclama- 
tion prescribed in the law. 

49. This arrangement the British ministry refused to 
^rati^^ declaring that Mr. Erskine had no authority to make 
it. Kecalling nim, they appointed Mr. Jackson his suc- 
cessor. In a correspondence between this gehtlemai and 
the 8eci:etary of • state, the former insinuated that the 
American government knew that Mr. Erskine was not 
authorized to make the arrangement, and knew- oi course 
ihat it would not be binding on Great Britain. 'Hiis 
insinufdion was distinctlv denied by the secretary, but 
wai^ su^equently repeated, in an offensive manner, by Mr. 
Jackson. He was immediately informed, that, on account 
ojf h^B indecorous conduct, no other communications, from 
him would be received. He was shortly afterwards re- 
called by his government. 

50. The nonintercourse law expired in May, 1810, when 
ft proposition was made equally to both belligerents, that 
if either would revoke its hostile edicts, that law should 
be revived and enforced against, the other. In. August, 
Bonaparte, by his minister of state, assured Mr. Arm- 
•Cionir, the American envoy to France, that the Berlin 
and Milan decrees were revoked, the revocation to take 
e/Te^st an the first day of November ensuing. Qonfidi^ 
la tlUs assurance, the president, on the second dhf of 
November, issued his proclamation^ declaring that all 
intercourse with Great Britain was prohibited, and that 
/m nf^!$^f9in»i wmWTce with France was allowed* 
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Ripaal b^r ordp^f wheaever France should re|iearher da- 

QT^Sy she was now qalled upoA, bpr the American ei^voj, 

to fulfil her engagement. She oljepted, that the French 

deprees could hot be considered as repealed, a letter ftoxa. 

the minister of state not heing, £[>]^ that purpose, a docu* 

'mentof sufi^ci^nt authority. In answer to this oH^ectLoo, 

proof was, presented that tJie French admiralty courts 

considi^red them repealed, and that no American vessel, 

although iiiany had entered the ports of France, had been 

.subjected xi\ their Moyisions. Great Biitaix^ JboweirQEy 

'stiy persi^tejd to enforce her orders. 

. 52. For this purpose, she had stationed ships of war 
jbefor« the principle harbors of the Dnited States. ' All 
American merchantmen^ departing or returning^ were 
jboarded> searched, and mjariy of them sent to British ports, 
as legal prizes. Impressments too were frequent, and the 
British qfficers, entertaining exalted ideas of their naval 
* strength, and holding in contempt the republican fla^ 
eshibitedf on all occasions, an extreme insolence of be- 
havior, which nations as well as individuals expose them- 
setyes to incur, by long and patient endurance of insult and 
J aggression. ' 

53. tn one instance, however, th6ir insolence was de- 
servedly punished. Commodord Rogers, sailing in the 
frigate President, met, irt the evening, a vessel on the 
coast of Virginia. He hailed, but instead of receiving an 
answer, was hailed in turn, and a shot wis fired which 
struck the mainmast of the President. The fire was 
instantly returned by the commodore, and continued for a 
few minutes, when, finding his antagonist was of inferior 
'ibrce and that her guns were.ahnost silericed, he dtesisted. 

On hdling agaih, an answer was given, that the ship was 
the British sloop of war Little Belt, of 18 guns. Thi^ty^- 
two of' her men were killed and wounded, and the ship 
.was much disabled. 

54. Mr, Foster, successor to Mr. Jackson, arrived at 
•Washmgton in the summer of 1811, and proposed terms 
of reparation for the attack on the Chesapeake, These 
wei'e' a formal disavowal of the act, restoration to the 
frigate of the surviving sailors taken from it, a peeuniiiry 
provision for those who were wounded, and for the fkrni^ 
lies of those who were killed. These terms were ac« 
cepted by the president. ' * • 

55. But the British envoy c6uld give fw assurance that 
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Ills' ■jjoVemm'ent was disposed to make a • sktiafactort 

HrrangeTT^ent of the subject of impressment, or ,to repeal 

/tBe orders m council. These orders, on tfie tsontrarjr, 

Cbrttinued to be enforced with rigor ; ana on the restOrMion 

of a free commerce with France, a large number of Ameri* 

can Tessels, laden with rich cai^oes, and destined' t0 her 

iwrts, fell into the power of British' CTuisers. ' Such was 

riow the Istftte of affairs, thai the Unitisd States' suffered 

the evils ofwdr, while great Britaia bnjpy^d the adVan* 

tages. Her cruisers,, since l603, liajd captured* nine 

hundred American vessels. ' . 

56. Tlie patience of the nation was exhausted. ' Presi- 
dent MidiSon, early in Notember, 1811, calkd'coh^ss 
together, laid before them* the' state of foreign relations^ 
and recommended that the rppubfic should be placed ih an 
attitude to maintain, by force, its wounded . honor and 
essential interests. The representatives of the people, 
whose sentiments and ffeelings they expressed, determined 
lb act tn accordance with the views or the pre^dent, 
- 57. Laws were enacted providing for the Increase of 
ihe regular armv to 55,000 men | for theaugnientati<jii of* 
the naval establishment; empowering tlie president to 
accept of the services of volunteers, to make a detach- 
ment from the miiitra, and to borrow eleven millions of 
dollars. It was the expectation of ihan/ that Great 
Britain, witnessing these serious preparations, would re-» 
c^e from the stand she had taken, 

58. Events, however, occurred,whileeongresffwiftre in 
session, which considerably diminished this expectation. 
For several years, the Indian tribes ilesiding near the 
remote lakes and the sources of the Mississippi, had dis- 
played syiTiptoms of hostility, murdering a nnndbet of 
whites and robbing others of their property. In the Ml 
of 1811, general Harrison, \trith a small fotce, w'a* sent 
into their territories, instructed to negotiate' if possible, 
but to fight if necessarv. On the 6th of Noyertiber, he 
iirrived at Tippecanoe, their principal town, where he was 
met by Indian messengers, with whom an agreement waJs 
made, that hostilities should not take place before Ihe'next 
morning, and that then an amicable conference should bfe 
held.. ' ' . 

5^. Just before dsiybrealc, the SJivases, in violsttion of 
tlieir engagenient, made a sudden and t\iriouS attaek upon 
the troops in their encampment.' Nothing biit the, pre- 
caution of sleeping in order of battle, on th^ir afmSj'ttived 



Ae|9. toa tolal defeat* A dieadfiil danghte vee madet 
iHit the sayages were finally repulsed, dispersed* ind their 
tpWA laid waste. A strong belief was entertained, founded 
upon credible testimony, that they had been incited to 
l|08tilitv by British aoents stationed among thenu 

60. ip Febnia^, 1813, John Henry, who had onc^ re- 
sided in Canada, commanicated to the president the fact, 
that in 1809, he had been employed by the fforemor of 
that province, upon a secret mission to SostoQ* the 
meirofplis of the New-England states; andthftt he was 
instructed to confer with the disaffected, upon the subiect 
oC a sepaxation of those states from, the union, apd their 
fimning is political connection with Great Britain. He 
exhibited documents in support of hijp disclosures, which 
he was led to make, b^ the neglect ot his employer to re- 
w^.him for his servioes. It did not appear that he had 
enocee^ed in corrupting the fidelity of any individual : but 
the attempt, ia a Ume of peace, and in the midst of^ the 
most aipigaUe nrofessions, not only preserved in full force 
Iwt increased the previous irritation. 
> 61. Congress continued to be employed nntU the SOtk 
of Mav, in making preparations for war, still cherishing the 
hope that a change of policy in Europe woul4 render on- 
■eoessar^ a^i appeal, to arms. On that day, the Hornet 
arrived nom X^oados, bringing information that no prospect 
existed of a favorable change. On the first of June, the 
president sent a message to congress, recounting the 
lipron^ received from Great Britain,, and submitting the 
^^stion whether the United States should continae to 
endure th&xk or resort to wart 

62b The message was considered with cloeed doon. 
On the, 18th, an act was passed declaring war against 
Great Britain. The measure was decidedly condemned 
by a considerable portion of the citizens, among whooi 
were many honest and able men. Exercising the andoubteA 
privilege of freemen, they examined, with the severest 
tei»tiny,.tl^e measures and motives of the administratiofl. 
They asserted that the war was unnecessary, partial, and 
nnwise « that it was unnecessary, because, in their opinioa, 
a satisbotorv adijustment of all disputes might have been 
ebtaiued by nither negotiation : that it was partial, becaose 
France had given greater provocation, in proportioa to hei 
means of annoyance, than Great Britain : that it was on- 
wise,))ecauae the nation was not prepared for war ; because 
deditfinjE ^ mmgi almoet the oply lenuuning enen^ 
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of Wtwi6ei, the United States iadu^ee^^ bat pewerfojijr 
assisted Bonaparte in his design of omver«i|l.Qomyi8St|; 
iM bedaude the expenses and enfferings it a^si anwiroia- 
ably oceasion, would more than oountefbalaoee all (he 
advantages sougiit te he obtsmed* And mittif , pawiag 
the limits of candid and temperate disenssion) indulged in 
a Yimlenee of inveetiTe of which no gorermn^nt should 
be the objeet that is not; manifestly eomipt* 



CHAPTER XXVL 
CAMPAIGN OP 181S8. 

The people of the United States rettembeied, with 
pride, the patriotism and brarery exhibited hy their «rmy 
m the revolutionary war. A long period of peace and pneil- 
pei-ity had inereaseid their cOnfid^ce in-their own strength; 
and the belief was generally entertained^ that yictCHry oyer 
the same (be would now he sot moefa the nnore certainly 
and easily gained, as the nation was. more Jrieb «nd pcpi- 
lous. They did not reflect, that peace had impfttKed the 
miliflary energies of the republic, while thcdf enexnyi br^ 
constant exercise in arms, hadacciuired, wA only additional 
strength, but greater skill to use and apply it. 

2. Prom t he veteran officers^ who had acquired fkiae in 
the former conflict, a seHection was made to fill the prin- 
eipal posts in the new army. Henry Dearborn, of MaaSA- 
chusetts. was appointed mnjor^genenil and oommander^a- 
chief. He was at the battle of Banker's hill, in the ex- 
pedition against Quebec, he served as a captain imder Af- 
ield. He distinguished himself on theseand other.ooot- 
sions; and at the* close of the waf bore the commission of 
colonel. He held, for a long time, the office of seeretaty 
of war, and discharged its duties with exemplary indnstiy 
and skill. Tlionfas Pinkney, of Soiith<^Carolina« was also 
anpointed major-general. Among the brigadiers wete 
Wilkinson,. Hull, Hamiptmi, and Bfoomfieldi 

3. At the time of the delaration of war^ geasral Hull 
was also governor of the Michigan territory, of whiph 
Detroit is the capita). On the 12th of July, with two 
thousand regulars and volunteers, he crossed the rivei di- 
viding the United States from Canada. On the same d^, 
he addressed a proetamation tn the CanaditfiSy- tenderin< 

w 
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HMm tfaeblesrifigsof civil and ieli«m8 liberty* aaiitna* 
fag them* in m loifty tone, ** that his force wee mflldent 
tomak down all oppoaitton, " and yet was bat the van- 
goaid t)f one much greater. It appeared to be hia puipoee 
"to sttack Maiden, and theaoe proeeed to Montreal* 

4. Had the attack been instantly made, soccesa would 
hare been hi^ly probable. A month waa wasted in roin- 
ena delay. Diatraal and contempt ezpjdled confidence ani 
attachment from the breasts of the Canadians. The ar- 
dor of the troops began to oeol.^ Maiden was reinforced ; 
and at this critical moment, information was receired that 
Mackinaw, an American poat aboTe Detroit, had surren- 
dered to a large body of British and Indians, who were 
rashing down theirrer in numbers stiflloient to overwhelm 
the American forces. Panic struck, general Hull hae- 
tened back to Detroit. 

6. General Brock, the commander at Maiden, pursued 
him, with a force superior in number, but compoeed of 
militia and Indians* On the 14th of August, he erected 
batteries opposite Detroit. The n«ct day^ he began a can- 
nonade upon the Americatt fortificatiotta which was re- 
turne.1 with precision and effect. On the 16th, the ene- 
my crossed the rirer, taking post about three miles above 
the city. Meeting with no resistance, and hearing that 
some <i(f the American troops were absent, general Brock 
resolred to march directly forward and assault the forL 

6. The troopa, oool and undaunted, awaited in good order 
the approach of the enemy, anticipating an easy victory. 
Totm astonishment of all,general HuU torbadethe artillery 
to Are, and hung out a white flag in token of a wish t« 
capitulate. A correspondence between the two generals 
was immeditttoW opened, which ended in the surrender of 
the arm^jT and of the territory of Michi|[an.* 

7. It is impossible to describe the mdiffoation of the 
soldiers and citiaeas, when they saw themselres delivered, 
by the authority of one man, into the power of an enemr 
whom they supposed they might easily hare conquered. 
Man^ believed tiim either a traitor or coward. An event 
so disgnuseful, occurring in a quarter where success was 
<H>nfldeiitly anticipated, caused throughout the union the 
greatest mortification and amazement. Stung by cliaap- 
pointment, afl united in censoring general Hull. Hia 
greatest, perhqis his only ftult, was want of decisicMi and 
eneigi. 

8* The Qsople of Ohio and Kentucky were alarmed 
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Vmtf ten tEsoMind oitiieiM ntde a umieit of tiMir Mr« 
vices, and a pavt of them, piaeed under the eommandel 
general Wiiliim H. Harrison, marched towa«d« the teni* 
toiT of Michigan. But gr^t and niimeioua were the 
difficultiea encountered ; the Toluntaera were nnwilluig to 
si^mit to the wholesome reatraints of diadptine ; and 
winter arrived before any important ondertaldng could ha 
accomplished* Sereral incursiona were made into the 
eoantiy of the sarages, who, instigated by British agents, 
and by a celebrated Indian prophet, and commanded by 
Tecumseh, a gallant warrior, had become ahnost nniTeisallji 
hoe^e. 

9« For the purpose of invadinj; Canada, in anothif miaiw 
ter, an army of regnlara and imUtia were assemUed on 
the northern frontier of New-Yofk. k wae &r lese na- 
merous than the foremment had anticieated. So happf 
was the condition of even the poorest ciasa of American 
citixens, that but few could be induoed to enlist aa soldiers.. 
And in some of the states the plausible doctrine was main- 
tained, tiuit the officers of the general gerernment have 
no power o?er the militia, untU csUed into serrice and 
consigned to their authority, by the state sxecetiTet and 
that even then they cannot be compelled to>mvch beyond 
the boundary of the repnbltc* Sereral flOTemors actually 
withheld their militia, when called for oy the president^ 
and thps dimininished the amount of one species of force 
upon which the general goTemment had relied. 

10. General Van Rensselacur, of the New-York militia, 
being the senior officer on that frontier, had the command 
of these troops, which were called the army of the centre. 
His headquarters were at Lewistown, on the river Niagara, 
and on the opposite side was Queenstown,a fortified British 
post. The militia displaying great eagerness to be led 
against the enemy, the general determined to cross over 
to Queenstown. The first attempt was defeated by tem- 
pestuous weather. On the 13th of October, a par^,' led 
^ colonel Van Rensselaer, effected a landing, akhoogb 
opposed by a British force stationed on the bank. Tte 
c<Nonel was severely wounded, but the troops, under cap- 
tains Ogilvte and Vv^ool, advanced to storm the fort. They 
Siined possession, but, at the moment of success, general 
rock arrived, from a neighboring post, with a relnforce- 
0ient of six hundred men. These, although the most nu- 
merous, were gallantly driven back by the American trof 
In a£teoo9ting to lallj then»» g^peial. Brock was kiUe 



' 1 1* Gencnd Van llcBiwiiCT,iriie had previaadf erassed 
#rert now returned to btsten the embBrkation of the rear 
divinoD. Those who had ktely shown sodi eagerness to 
Bieet the enen^^ now ntteiljr refused to imss beyond the 
national bonndaiy. He entreated and remonstratedy lot 
in Tain. Meanwhile the enemy, harbg TeeeiTed anothef 
Minfoteement, adranced to attack the Ameiicans in the 
ibrt. A desperate and bloody confliet ensued, of whieh 
the militia were calm spectators^ In the end, the British 
were completely victorioas. Of «iie thousand men, who 
Itiossed into Canada, bat few eifecled their escape. 

13. Soon after, general Van Rensselaer retired from, the 
serrice and was succeeded hr general Alexander Smyth, 
€i Virginia* In a targid adclress to the ** Men of New- 
York,'^ he aanoaneed Hiat> in a few days, h^ chonld plant 
the Aaaerican standard in Canada, and inriled then to 
share in the danger and glory of the enterprise. His force 
was inereased, t^ those who obeyed his call, to 4500 men« 
The morning of the 38th of Norember was assigned as 
the time f^ crossing. "So tardy were the movemeats of 
the troops, that until afternoon, the first divinon was not 
ready to leare the .^erican ehore. The enemy appeared 
in force on the opposite bank ; a cooncil of ofiicers decided 
that it was inexpedient at that time to cross; and the 
troops were ordered to debark. They were disappointed 
and dissatisfied ; hat their olamor was appeased by the 
assurance that another attempt would speedily be made. 

13. The next day, they received orders to be in readi- 
ness to embark on the first of December. But their first 
disappointment had sensiUy damped their aidor. At the 
appointed hour, the boats were not ready to move ; and 
when Teady. but 1600 men were found willing to cross; 
A couneil of wardesided unanimously against proceeding, 
and again the troops were wdered to debark. The plan 
of invading Canada was abandoned for the season. The 
blame of these failures was attributed, by the soldiers, to 
their commander; and so highly were they exasperated, 
that, for several days, his life wa^s in danger from their fury* 

14. The armv of the north, which was under the imme- 
diate command of general Dearborn, was stationed at 
Greenhush, near Albany, and at Plattsburgh, on Liake 
Champlain. From the latter post, a detachment march^ 
a short distance into Canada, surprised a small body of 

"h and Indians, and destroyed a Considerable quantity 
"i) stores. Other movements were anxiously ex* 
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jieeCed by tlie people; but after Ike mislbrtiiiiae at Detnnt 
and Niagara, ^e general deemed it inejq^edient to engage 
in any important enterpriae. 

15. Thus ended the campaign of 1813. Although* on 
many oocaaionSy extraordinary gallantry had been dis- 
played, yet nothing was accomplished, and the losses 
sustained were numerous and heavy. Those who approyed 
of the declaration of war felt disappointed, mortified, and 
dejected. They attributed most of the misfortunes of 
the country to the conduct of the federalists, whom they 
accused of endeavoring to prevent enlistments into the 
tirmfj and of maintaininff the most pernicious doctrines in 
relation to the militia« The federalists, on the other hand, 
attributed these repeated failures to the imbecility of the 
administration, and to the unwise selection of military 
officers. They assumed a bolder tone of cen^ure, ana 
evinced a more determined spirit of opposition. 

16. But while, on land, defeat and disgrace attended 
the arms of the repablict on the ocean, where the injuriea 
which led to the war had been inflicted, they gained a rich 
harvest of victory and glory. Upon the declaration of 
war, the American officers and seajmien glowed with ardor 
to avenge the sufferings of their impresaad fellai»r*citi7.ens, 
and to vindicate the honor of the repuUican flag« Those 
ships of war, which were ready for sea, immediately sailed 
IB search of the enemy* 

17. On the Idth of August, captain Hull, who com- 
manded the Constitution of forty-four guns, descried a 
British frigate. His crew, giving three cneers> requested 
to be placed alongside of their antagonist. For three 
quarters of an houry the latter endeavored, by skiliul 
manceuverin^, to obtain the advantage of position. De- 
feated in this, she advanced towards the Constitution, 
iirinff broadsides at intervals. When she had approached 
withm half pistol shot, a tremendous cannonade burst 
upon her from the American frigate. In thirty nunutes; 
ev^ry mast and nearly every spar being shot away, she 
struck her flag. 

18. She was found to be the Guerriere, of thirty-ekht 

guns, conmianded by captain Dacres. Of her crew. Any 

were killed and sixty-four wounded. She had received 

so much injury that it was thought to be un^saible to get 

her into port, and she was burned. The injury sustainec 

by the Constitution was slight ; of her crew, seven weie 

kuled and seyeii wounded. Although she eazried a.fev 

w» 
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matejfam th«i her antagonist, yet the immeiiae disppiity 
of €fkcX clearly demonstrated the superior skill of the 
American seamen. Captain Hull, on his return to the 
United States, "was welcomed with enthusiasm, by his 
grateful and admiring countrjnmen, who conferred upon 
nim those honors and distinctions most dear to the patriot 
and hero. 

19. But this was the first only of a series of naval vic- 
tories. On the 16th of October, captain Jones, in the 
Wasp, of eighteen guns, captured the Frolic, of twenty- 
two, after a hloody conflict of three quarters of an hoar. 
In this action, the Americans obtained a victory over a 
force decidedly superior. On their part, but eight were 
killed and woundeo ; on that of the enemy, about eighty ! 
On the 35th, the frigate United l^ates, commanded by 
captain Decatur, encountered and captured the British 
frigate Macedonian. The former carried a few guns the 
most, but the disparity of loss was astonishingly ereat. 
On the part of the enemy, a hundred and four were killed 
and wounded ; on that of the Americans, but eleven ! The 
Wasp was unfortunately captured, soon after her victory, 
by a British ship of the line ; the United States bronght 
her prize safely to New-York. 

30. yt fourth naval battle w^as fought, and a fourth 
victory gained, on the 39th of DecemW. On that day, 
the Constitution, of forty-four guns, then commanded by 
ci^tain Bainbridge, captured the British frigate Java, of 
thirty-eight. The combat continued more than three 
hours. The Java was reduced to a wreck ; of her crew 
one hundred and sixty-one were Irilled and wounded : of 
that of the Constitution, thirty-four. 

31. These successive victories were peculiarly gratifying 
to the nation ; they were gained, in the midst of disasters 
on land, and by that class of citizens whose rights had 
been violated : they were gained over a people claiming 
to be lords of the sea, whom long and continued success 
had rendered haughty and insolent, and who had confidently 
boasted that the whole American navy would soon be swept 
from the ocean. ' 

33. Many British merchantmen were likewise captured 
bv the American navy; and privateers, issuing frcnn 
almost every port, and many of them hearing fla^fS inscribed 
** Free Trade and Sailor's Rights," were remarkably sue- 
"•^ssful. The number of prizes made during the first seven 
*:th8 of the waTj -exceeded five hundreds 
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23. In the autjjunii of this year, the quadreimial i>eriod 
for the election of president and vice-president 'agiih re- 
curred. The candidates for president were, the incumbent, 
James Madison of Virginia, and De Witt Clinton of Nev^- 
York; for vice-president, Elbridge Gerryi of Massachu- 
setts, and Jared IngersoU, of Pennsylvania. Those who 
were opposed to the war, supported Mr. Clinton and Mr. 
IngersoU ; and they were joined by many who believed 
that, should the former be elected president, and should 
he find it impractible to make an honorable peace, h« would 
call forth the resources, and direct the arms of the republic, 
with more decision and energy. Great exertions were 
made by the partizans of the opposing candidates, and th» 
passions of the' people, especially in the middle and north- 
ern states, were highly excited. Of the electoral votes 
given, Mr. Madison received one hundred and twenty- 
eight, and Mr. Gerrjr one hundred And thirty-one, and wert 
elected; Mr. Clinton received eighty-nine, and Mr. Inger- 
soil eighty-six. ' ^ . 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
CAMPAIGN OF 1813, *" 

At the commencement of the sesfeiton of congress, held 
In the autumn of 18 12, the president, in his message, stated 
that, immediately aftei: the declaration of war, he coiMnu- 
nicated to the British government the teim^ on which its 
progress might be arrested; that thew terms were, tlie 
rebeal of the orders in council, the discharge of American 
seamen, and the abandonment of the praetwe of iwprew^ 
ment ; and that the ministry had declined to accede t# 
h i R IhTcTS 

2. JHe also stated that, at an early period of the war, he 
had received official information of the repeal of the jntos 
in council ; that two propositions foran amuStice had been 
made to him, both of which he had rejected, as they could 
not have been accepted without conceding to Great Untam 

the right of imifMressment. _ -^ . 

3. The rejection of these propositions was approysa ^ 
the national representatives, who, lar from abandoning tM 
ground they had taken, adopted more vigorous mMJPJJ» 
for the prosecutfon of the war. The bounty, and %h0 
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ynM of soldiers, were increased. The piesideiit wm 
ttuworized to raise twenty additional regiments of infiuitry, 
%o issue treasury notes, and to borrow money. PioTision 
was also made fi^r building four ships of the line, six 
frigates, and as man3^ vessels of war on the great lakes as 
the public serriee might require. 

4* So great was the desire of the citizens of the western 
country to regus possesi^ion of the territory of Michi^i 
that, in order to effect it, general Harrison resolved to 
uondertake a winter campaign. General Winchester^ with 
a portion of the western army, proceeded in advance to 
Frenchtown, a village on the river Raisin, net & from 
Detroit. A British party stationed in the village was 
attacked, routed, and entirely dispersed. 

6. The Americans encamped near the field of battle, 
a part of them being protected by close gardea pioliets. 
Although near an enemy's post, but little precaution was 
taken to prevent a surprise. Early in the momintf of the 
d3d of January, they were attacked by a large force of 
British and Indians, the finrmer commanded by colonel 
Procter, the latter by the chiefs Roundhead and Splitlog. 
The troops in the open field were thrown Into disorder. 
Genfi^ Winchester and other officers, made an ineffectual 
atterap to rally them.^ They fM^ but while attempting to 
escape were mostly killed by the Indians. The general and 
colonel Lewis were made prisoners. 

• 6. The troops behind the pickets maintained the contest 
with luuiaHnted braverv. At length colonel Proctor assured 
general Winchester^ that if the remainder of the Ameri- 
cans would immediately surrender, they should be protected 
firom massacre ; but otherwise he would- set fire to the 
village^ and would not be responsible for the conduct of 
the savages. Intimidated by this threats general Win- 
chester sent an order to the troops to surrender, which 
they obeyed. 

7. Colonel Proctor^leaviflgthe wounded without a guard, 
maiched back immediately to Maiden. The Indians ao- 
com{Kmied them a few miles, but returned early the nest 
morntng* Deeds of horror followed. The wounded of& 
oers were dragred from the houses, killed and scalped ia 
the atreets*- The bnildinga were set on fire. Some who 
mttompted to escape were forced back into the flames. 
Others were put to death by the tonu^wk, and left 
shockingly mangled in the highway. The infamy of this 
butchery should not M upon the perpetrators alone. It 
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HMit rest <eqtial]^ upQii. tkoM who instigated 4h«n late»» 
tifiiy, by whose side they fought, who were Me, and w«M 
bound by a aolenia engagement to restrain them. 

8. The battle and massacre at Frenchtown clothed 
K^tucky and Ohio in mourning* Othor roianteeviv 
indignant at the treachery and cmeity of their foes> has^ 
tened to the aid of Harrison. , He marched to the rapSdft 
of Miami, where he erected a fori, which he called -fort 
Meigs, in hosor of the governor of Ohio. On the first «f 
May, it was invested by a large number of Indians, and 
by a party of British troops from Maiden, the whole cum* 
Hianded by colonel Proctor. 

9i ^ive days afterwards, general Clay, at the head of 
1200 Kentdckiand, made an attempt to raise the siege* 
Dividing his force into several parties, and making an im* 
petuous onset, he drove the besiegers from their woi^s^ 
His troops, supposing the victory complete and disregarding 
the orders of theSr commander, dispersed into the woods. 
The enemy, returning from their flight, obtained an easy 
victory. Of the Americans, two or three hundred escaped 
into the fort ; about three hundred were killed or madfe' 
prisoners ; the remainder fled to the nearest settlements. 
The enemy sustained considerable loss. 

10. The fort continued to be defended with hra very and 
skill. The Indians, unaccustomed to sieges, became 
weary and discontented. On the 8th of May, notwith- 
standing the entreaties of their chief, Tecumseh, they 
deserted their allies. On the 9th, the enemy, despairing 
of success, made a precipitate retreat. General Harrison, 
leaving general CJay in command, returned to Ohio for 
reinforcements ; but in this quarter active operations were 
not resumed until a squadron had been built and prepare 
for action on Lake Erie. 

11. At Sackett's Harbor, on the northern frontier, a 
body of troops had been assembled under the command of 
general Dearborn, and great exertions were made, by 
commodore Chauncey, to build and equip a squadron, on 
Lake Ontario, sufficiently powerful to contena with that 
of the enemy. By the 25th of April, the naval prepara^ 
tions were so far completed that the general, and 1700 
troops, were conveyed across the lake to the attack of 
York, the capital of Upper Canada. 

12. On the 27th, an advanced party, led by brigadier- 
general Pike, who was born in a camp and bred a soldier 
from liis birth, landed, although opposed, at the Water^s 
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«%to» 1^ a ioperiMT fiMce. After a aknt but mww «fltt* 
Iliet» tM enemy ware driYen to their forlifioatioDS. The 
rest of tlie troooa hayiiif landed^ the whole aaity yr e we d 
Ibrward, carried the first battery by aseaiUt, and were 
vioring towards the main works, when the enemy's nafs 
aiue blew up» with a tremendous explosion^ hurling upon the 
adranc^ troops inmiense Quantities of stone and timber. 

13. Numbers were killed, the gallant Pike received a 
mortal wound ; the troops halted for a moment^ 4)iil re- 
covering from the shock, again pressed forward and boob 
gained possession of the town. Of the British troops, one 
kondredwere killed, nearly three hundred were woanded, 
and the same number made prisoners. Of the Americans, 
three hundred and twenty were killed and wonndedt and 
nearly all of them by the explosion of the magaaine. The 
flag whksh waved over the fort was carried to the dving 
rike ; at his desire, it was placed under his head» when^ 
with the smjile of triumph on his lips^ hsfcexpired. 

14. The object of the expedition attained, the sq^iadron 
and troops returned to Sacke^tt's Harbor, whence, the 
wounded and prisoners being landed and other troons taken 
on board, it saUed to Fort George, at the head of tiie'lake.. 
After a warm engagement, the enemy abandoned, and the 
Americans entered tiie fort. The fugitives retired to the 
heights, at the head of Burlincton bay. On their retreat,, 
the^ were joined by a detachment from Fort Erie and 
Ghippeway. Two brigades, under generals Chandler and 
Winaer, were despatched in pursuit. On the evening of 
the 5th of June, they encamped at Stoney Creek, in the 
vicinity of the enemy, who, considering their sitaation 
desperate, turned upon their pursuers and attacked th^n 
in tne night. 

15. The Americans received them with coolness ; but 
•uch was the darkness,, that general Chandler, intending 
to place himself at the head of his artillenr, threw him- 
self into the midst of a British party. A few minutes 
afterwards, the same mistake was committed bv general 
Winder. Satisfied with the capture of these ofncers, and 
a few other prisoners, the enemy made a precipitate re- 
treat. The American troops returned to Fort George.. 
This misfortune was soon followed by another. Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Boerstler, having been sent with 500 nien, ta 
disperse a body of the enemy collected at the Beaver Dams, 
"^as surrounded, and the whole detachment made prisoners. 

'6« While the- greater part of the American amay wai 
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ihm en^Ioyed In Cnnada, the Biitish mtde ansltiek upon 
the imprntant post of Sackett's Harbor. On tho S7th of 
May, their sqaadron appeared before the town. Altam 

SioB instantly assembled the citizens of the ndgfaborhood. 
eAoral Brown, of the New- York militia, commanded in 
chief, his whole force amonntine to about one thousand 
men. By his orders, a slight oreastwork was hastiir 
thrown np, at the only ^aee where the enemy ccndd land. 
Behind this, he placed the militia, the regulars under 
colonel Backus forming a second* line. 

17* Ofi the morning of the 39th, one thousand British 
troops landed from the s(}uadron. They advanced toward 
the breastwork. The militia, seized with a sudden ponicy 
fled in confusion. Colonel Mills, in a Tain attempt to 
rally them, was mortally wounded. The regulars, aner a 
spirited resistance, were compelled to retire toward the 
town, but in thejyetreat they took possession of the houses 
on the road, nbia these coverts they poured so destruc- 
tive a lire upon the British column, that it halted and feU 
hock. Creneral Brown, by a stratagem, converted this 
sli^t cheek into a precipitate flight. Collecting the panic 
struck militia, he directeid their course along a rend, which, 
while it led from' the village, appeared to the British com* 
mander to lead to the place of landing. Perceiving them 
marching with grreat speed, he supposed that their object 
was to cut off his retreat, and re-embarked so hastily as 
to leave behind most of his wounded. General Brown, 
in recompense for his services, was appdnted a brigadieor 
in the regular army. 

18. Meanwhile, upon the sea coast, a distressing and 
predatory war was carried on, by large detachments from 
the powerful navy of Great Britain. One stmadron, sta- 
tioned in Delaware bay, captured and burned every mer- 
chant V essel which came within its reach. The inhabitants 
of Lewiston, in the state of Delaware, having refused to 
sell provisions to the enemy, the village was bombarded 
and several attempts were made to land, but they were 
defeated bv the militia. 

19. Early in the spring, another and more poweribl 
squadron arrives) in Chesapeake bay. It was commanded 
by admiral Cockbum, who, departing from the usual mooea 
of honorable warfare, directed his efforts principally against 
unoffending citizens and peaceful villages. The farm« 
houses and gentlemen's seats near the shore were pluiH 
dered, and the caule driven aw»y or wantonly slaughteied. 
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town were sacked and bnmed. Norfolk was saved from 
.a siinilar fete, by the determined brarery of a smail force 
.stalioned ob Craney Island, in the haiiior. A Ibnoas 
attack was made npcm Hampton, whiek, notwithsfaadiiK: 
the gallant resistance of its small jarrison, was captarea, 
and tke imlbrtQnato inhabitants suffered all which a farotal 
and unrestrained soldiery could inflict. 

30. The oeean, in the mean time, had been the theatre 
of sanguinary conflicts, in which the -victors gained un- 
tamialied laurels. Captain LaiFTence, in thesloep of war 
Ibimet, discovering, in the neutral port of San Salvador, 
. a British doop of wio* of superior force, challenged her 
commander to meet him at sea. The challenge being 
declined, captain Lawrence blockaded the port ontil forced 
fay a ship of the line to retire. 

21. Soon after, on the 23d of Februan^the Hornet met 
•the British brig Peacock, of about eqnJPforce. A fierce 
combat ensoed. In less than fifteen minutes, the Peaeock 
struck her colors, displaying, at the same time, a signal of 
distress. The yiotors hastened to the relief of the yan- 
quished, and the same strength which had been exerted to 
-eonqaer was now exerted to save. Their eflfbrts were 
but partially successful. She sunk befoie all her creir 
eould be removed, carrying down nine British seamen and 
three brave and generoits Americans. In the battle, the 
,]o68 of the Hornet was but one killed and two wounded; 
that of the Peacock was never ascertained. 

22. On his return to the United States, captain Law- 
rence was promoted to the command of the frigate Chesa- 
peake, then in the harbor of Boston. For several vreeks, 
-the British frigate Shannon, of equal force bnt having a 
•selected crew, had been cruising before the port ; and cap* 
tain Broc^, her conunander, had announced his nvish \js 
meet, in single comb«t, an American frigate. Irtflamed 
by this challenge, captain Lawrence, although his crew 
was just enlisted, ana his officers were stran^^rs to hin 
and to each other, set sail, on the. first of June, in pursuil 
of the Shannon. 

23. Towards evening of the same day, they met, ani 
instantly engaged, with unexampled fur>'. In a very felj 
minutes, and in quick succession, the sailing masterof tl ' 

"Hesapeake was killed, captain Lawrence and three liei 
ants were severely wounded, her rigging was so cut 
MS that she fell on board the Shamion, her chest 



Ihoital woutid ind ^^^^ 6ajried ber<^w i at tjife TOsttthl, (fite 
jofilikiri of. th* sMp^ beih5'faVorrfblft,fei^aih 'Dro6ft,Att&e 
tead of ,his mjfcnnes, gafiaMly boai^ded the CheWp^kki, 
i^h^rt, ereir ofllcjer who dbuld takp command heirig fcillfeSi 
or "woaiidec, resist ance ceased, and the American £tg '^rtras 
•^trncfr by the enenii. 

/••^ 1^4. That foHun^ faVdted the Shiannori eanriot be ddt^bf^. 
!fMt the e^ent would have been the tealnle'Tiad fortiinB 
'ikyoriBcl h^Uher, is rendered prdbaWe tjy the astonishing 
fefiecl of her fire. This tinexpected defeat . impelled tjje 
' Aihericans to ^eiefk for circumstances Copsblij^g to their 
j^de, and in thq jtoumals of the d^iy, mJany'SUch Weije 
stated to haVe preceded ahd attended the a^io^i. Biit 
nothing coulA^lIajr theli- grief at the fair of , the ybutRfi>l 
and ititrepid Lawrance. His previous Victory s:nd nka^- 
■ kiiaLTiimo^s conduct had reiidered hhn the fevoritle of the 
'nation,' and he #is kmpt^d with sorrow, deep, sinc'ere, 
.ajrid lasting. When Carried below, he was asked if t!» 
'colors shoEttli be struck. *fNoj" he fepflefd,. » tjkey shall 
wav^ while 1 live." ^ When the fete of the shiji was de- 
cided,' his proud spirit was broken. He becs[iiie delirious 
'frota excess of mental and bodily suffering^: Whenever 
mble to speak, he would exclaim, " Dqiift give uj) the Shflpf* 
ah expression cobsecrated . by his counltytnfen ; knd hfi 
iittereq but few other words during the four days that ffe x 
survived his defeat. , ' ■ - i ; 

'S5. This victory was not achieved without loss." Of 
tlie crew of the Shannon, iwenty-four ^ejr^ killed. ahd 
' fifty-sii wounded. Of that of the Chesapeake, forty- 
eight were killed and nearly one hundred wounded. Grfeat 
was the exultatioii of the .enemy. ' Victories overUlfe 
frigates pf .ot|ier nations were occurrences too conafnon tjo 
Excite etriotio'n 5 but the capture of an American frijgate 
was coTisidered a glorious epoch in the navkj history of 
' Great Britain. . The honors and rewards bestcM'ed upon 
captain Brook were such as had never before been received 
but by the conqueror of a squadron. These demonstrations 
of triumph were inadvertent confessions of , Ame^Hcah su- 
periority ; and were, to the vanquwhed themselves, source's 
Qf triumph and consolation. , 

$6, Tne next encounter at sea wps between the Ame- 
rican "brig Argus and the British brig Pelican. The Iwter 
was of J superibr force, and was victorious. Soon J^fter, 
the American brig Bnterpfrise, commanded by lieliteautt 



'Vvnpvntcflpt^red the British brfg Boxer, ewemodeA ^ 
captain Blyth^ These yessels were of equal farecy Nit 
the grcmter effect of the fire of the Enterprise fonusl'ed 
to the Americans another proof of the superior sldll ot 
: their seameq. Both commanders were killed in the acti «a, 
and were buried, each by the other^s side, in Portland. 

27. The events or the war a^n call our attention to 
Ae northwestem frontier. While each nation was btu^ly 
employed in equipping a souadron on l-ake Erie^ genoial 
diay remained iiiactire at Fort Meigs. About the Jasi of 
July, a large number of British and Indians appeared before 
4he fort, hoping to entice the garrison to a general action 
in the field. After waiting a few days without sudceeding, 
•thfy decampe4, and proceeded to Fort Stephenson, on ihd 
river Sandusky. This fort was little more than a picket- 
ing surrounded bv a ditch ; and the garrison consisted of 
Ji>ut 1^ men, who were commanded by major Croghao, 
a youth of twenty-one. On the first % August, it was 
invested by 500 regulars and 800 Indians. 

2d.. After a cannonade, which continued two days, the 
enemy, in the evening, supposing a breach had been made, 
advanced to assault the works. Anticipating this, major 
Cro^han >t8 J planted a six pounder, the only piece of can- 
non m the ibit, in a position to enfilade the ditch.. It was 
loaded with grape-shot and slugs, and was discharged the 
instant the asaiuints arrived before it. The British com- 
mander and many of his men were killed, and many others 
•eTerely wouoded. The remainder in haste and disorder, 
retreated to their former position, and at dawu of da^ 
retired to Maiden. The youthful Croghan, for his Talor 
fuid good conduct, was promioted to the rank uf lieutenant- 
colonel. He and h i s brave companions received the thanks 
of congress ; atid to evince their respect for his virtues, the 
ladies of Chillicothe presented to him an elegant sword. 

29l In the mean time, by the exertions of commodore 
Perry, h^ American squadron had been prepared for sarvice 
on Lake Erie. It consisted of nine small vessels, caurry- 
ing in all fif^y-four guns. A British squadron had also 
been built and equipped, uijider the superintendence of 
commodore Barclay. It consisted of six vessels mounting 
sixty-three guns. 

30. Oonunodore Perry, immediately sailing, ofiered battle 
io his adversary. On the tenth of September, the British 
commander, having the wind in his favor, lefl the harbor 
of Maiden, to accept the offer. In a few hours, the wind 
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ftMftedj fiiying the Americans the ' advantage, Peny, 
Conning the line of battle, hoisted his flag, on whiqh were, 
inscribed the words of the dying Lawrence, 'tl^on^t^ive! 
up the ship.. " Loud huzzas from all the vessels proclaimed 
the animation with which this motto inspired their p^tri* 
cjtic-crews* 

3.L About noon, the firing commenced ; but the ydnd 
being light, the Lawrence, the eommodore'is flag-ship, was 
the yiUy American vessel that could, at first, engage iix 
cdose > action. For two hours, she contended alone with 
two vessels, each nearly her equal in force. AH bat sevei\ 
of her crew were either killed or wounded, and shetby 
the, damase she had received^ was rendered wh(jly un- 
m^qageabk* The wind springing up, captain Elliot was at 
length enabled to b^ng the Niagara into action. To this 
fliiipy commodore Perry, sailing in an open boat through 
the nudst of the fire, transferred his flag. Again the com- 
bat raged with undiminishefl inry. In a short time, one 
of th^lBritish vessels surrendered, and soon, after another; 
and the rest of the American squadron now joining in the. 
abtion^ the victory was rendered decisive and complete. 
At four oVlock, the brave and fortunate commander des- 
patched to general Harrison, at Fort Meigs, this laconic 
epistle : *' We have met the enemy, and they are burs.*' 

92, Great was the iey which this brilliant victoiy oc* 
casiooed throughout the union. That it was achieved, 
over a superior force; that it was the first ever gained 
oyer a squadron; that it was entirely decisive; that it 
opened the way to the recovery of all that had been lost 
by the defeat <» general Hull, — were circumstances which 
threw every .other victory into the shade, and cast the 
brigh^st lustre upon the characters of the heroes who had 

fained it. At every place that he visited, the gallant 
*erry received the most flattering proofs of a nation's 
gratitude and love. 

33, As soon as general Harrison, who had been joined 
by governor Shelby with a large body of Kentucky militja, 
received intelligenqe of this victory^ he hastened to the 




•OcevLpiedf without opposition, by the American army 

34. The enemy, passing Detroit in their retreat^ascende^ 
the river Thames, to the Moravian villages. They wetff^ 
pursued by general Harrison, and, on the 6th of Octobe^ 



brought to notion. His force. being greatly sopenor, & 
cAfiistft Victoiy ^8 feksHv' ind dpeeflfly" gaited. Six 
htmdredi lifisyfly thci whole of the party, t^ere made ^riso- 
ifer^i'Tecnrr^deh, the celebrated Indian chief wa9>iUed; 
a'lid ail ^he posts thkf had been surrendered by general Hull 
were'tecovfered from^he enemy. ' 

. 35. Leaving general Cass in command at Detroit, geneni 
Harrison,"' wUn part of the re'pilar force, again embartced, 
on Itoard the Vessels, and, on ttie 24th, arrived at Bnffelo, 
ifiNenv-Yoflc, intending to joii( the Ainerican army otf the 
Niagara frqntier. ' But a sufficient nninber of general offi- 
ceifs Kavinj^'been^si^ii^d to th^t army, he received per- 
missib^ t& retun\ to ms fainilyi ' 

* §6. Previous to the events just relate^, genieral Dear- 
bbrp. ih consequence of severe ipdisposition, -vas ^th- 
drawriiSront Witive service, and general Wilkinison appointed 
to oommand'thearn^y of the centre, ivhich comprised 
about 70iO^men. Having received ordersi fromtbe seere- 
taryof war, to descend tbe Stl^ Lawrence and attack Mon- 
treal, he directed the scattered detachments to assemble at 
Grenadier-Island, on lake Ontario. 8uch wiere the diffi- 
culties attending the cdhcehjtration of the troops, and such 
Serhaps the want of vigor iri the co^^nander, that the 
otilla, upon wMch they* embarked, did hot get tmder way 
until the 5th of ^fovember. ' . 

37. Their progress was impeded by parties which the 
enetny, at every convenient position, had stationed on the 
Canada, ^hore. To disperse these, a body of troops, un- 
der the command of general Brown, was landed* and 
directed f o march in advance of the boats. At Chrystler's 
fielctS) on the 11th of November, a body of the enemy, of 
equal force, was encountered. In the battld which ensued, 
both foug[ht with resolute -braveiy, and both clainaed the 
victory. The loss of the Americans was greatest, but 
they drove the enemy from their position^' ana enabled the 
flotilla to pass unmolested. 
36. The nex^'day it arrived at St. Regis. At this place, 

general ^pampton, who coinmanded the troops ^t Platts- 
utff, had bjeen ordered to meet the main army ^ and no 
douKt l^ad "beeti 'entertained of his dispdidtion and abilitj 
id cttmpl^ with the order. But«h'ere general Wilkinson, 
to his Burpirise and mortification, was informed tHs.t the 

aontemplatediiinction would not take place. The project 
f attacking Mdntrreal was abandoned, and the army un- 
5&r Wilkia'sop, marching to French Mills, there encamped 
>r the wmter. 
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miifi '«borfiT« 'fs8Qe> < <tf die' eampBigii • OBcarionrt 
SMirnrtis thi^gfaout the nationi Thd^cames wbieh nd 
40 it h&ve> neTer been iiiliy developed. The severest cen* 
fiufe feK tiptfn general Ann&itrong, who wte eeerotary 9f 
wai) tmd ap«n general Hampton. The latter soon after 
t^digtied his donlmiseion in the anay, and pneral Ixtri 
wtir seated to oommand the' post at Plattsouarg. 

'40. In the progress of our narrative, some events hav:* 
been- passed oyer, trhioh will now be related. In the 
nearly ^t of this yiBaf, the emperor of Russia offsred his 
ihediktion to the two powers at wv. On the part of the 
^Unhed^l»tes,the oiTer was promptly acoepted, and Messrs. 
Adomst Gallatin, and Bayard, were appointed oommis^ 
sioners to negotiate, at "St. Petersburg, a peace imd«r the 
proffered mediation. 

4t. On' the 24th of May, congress was convened by 
'proclamation of the president. Laws were enacted inip6- 
sing a direct tax of three millions of dollars ; authorizing 
the collection of varions internal duties ; providing fofi 
loan of SeveA and a half million of dollars ; and prohibiting 
the merchant i^essels of the United States from telling 
under British licenses. Near the close <^ the session,, a 
^ommiitee, appointed* to inquire into the saiDjeet, madeli 
lent report upon the spirit and manner in which the waar 
liadbeen comiaeted by the enemy. Many proofs were fri^ 
sented of shameful departures from the rules of warns^ 
<)b8e¥Ved h^ civiliced nations. 

• 43. In September, commodore Chaancey made two ona^ 
«es upon take Ontario, and repeatedl^r offered battle to tiiie 
•enemy's squadron, which was superior in force '; but Sir 

• James Yeo, the British commander, intimidated by thte 
FesuH of the battle on lake Erie:, retired before hjm. -On 
one occasion, however, in a running iight, his ships sua* 
tained considerable injury. 

43. In the same month, captain Rogers, who commanded 
the frigatd President, returned from a long cruise, having 
eitptbred eleven merchantmen ; but he met no armed vei- 
vels> the capture of which could enhance his reputation* 
Captain Porter, in the Essex rode triumphant in the P»- 

• oific ocean, annoying the trade of the enemy and protecting 
that of the repnbiio« 

-' - 44w The Indians it the southern extremity of the vnioii 

had inbibed the same hostile spirit as those at the Ndrtk- 

westevn^ They .had been visited by Teeumaeh, and, ^ 

his eloquence, persuaded, that the great Spirit requ' 

xs 
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ban hmk proutiaio theiki vietdtj as the fevkrfujd. df titer- 9x:* 
eitioiffi. In this fall. of I6ld| a cruel war wna carri^ Qfiy 
Iqr th«:0ire^8 sod ^minMes, against the frwUferinha^il- 
anis of Oeofgjia; General Jackson at the heaid of 9iM0 
MahtlBera ifom Tenaiessee^'marahed into the country of 
the Indiai98; Tiiey, overawed \a his presence, -desisted 
im a time from hostility; hot, aiter his return, tli^ir %iii* 
Bliosity burst forth With increased and &tal vloleace* 

45.! Dreading their cruelty, about three hdndyed| men^ 
women, and children sought safety in Foift MimiBS, in the 
.Tensflw' settleoient. AlMtough (reqiient 'warnings of an 
intended attack l^ad been given theni, yet, at noonday,' on 
Mie Sflih of Auguist, they were surprised by a party ^i six 
hundred Indians, who with axes cut their way into thp 
ieirtyand drove the people into. the houses which it enclosed. 
% th^se Ihey set fire. Many persons were hurtled, and 
IBaany killed : by the tomahawk. Only seventeen escaped 
ta carry the- hprrid tiding to the neighboring stations. 
'46. The whites resolved on vengeance. Again genexal 
Jackson, at the head of 3500 militia of Teiutessee^ marched 
in(o the southern wilderneiss. A detaclunent under general 
Cojffee, encountering, at TallushatcKie, a body of Indians, 
« sanguinary oonfliot ensiied. 'The liNjker : fought with 
dosperatton, neither giving nor receiving quarter, untU 
osilrly/.every warrior had perished. 

47. At Talladega, another battle was fought, in .whidi 
4iuree hundred Indians perished. The test of the mrty, 
etceeding seven hundred, fled^ Geaeral Jaiekson's pr»- 
^iSion^ l^ing exhausted, he vaa uhable to pursue them. 
While on his return to the sett)em.ents, to obtain a supply, 
•his troops became refractory and even mutinous. Nearly 
«ll returned to their homes; but to the smysll number that 
remained were soon added areinforcon^nt of one thouslunil 
'mounted volunte^ers. ■.. 

* .; 48*' At the head'of this force, he marched to Emuckfftw, 
•within: a bend of the Tallapoosa, where a bodyt)f. tl» 
^enetnywere posted. To several skirmiahe® sueeecyded a 
•f^heiil tbattle, in which the whitea were viot<)riou8, but 
,8ttStame4 considerable loss. For th& relief of the woundod, 
Jackson returned to Fort Strother, where the volnnteers 
>winie discharcisd. General White from Badt Teftnteseev 
■4*^ geneM Fioyd fromi Geor^, led separate eitpedifions 
.ajgpiinst the Indians, aiti were vietbiSods in 6i^eiyi :c««idb«t. 
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So winged were the savagest that bat f#w vonld apoept 

of quarter or seek^aafjHyia retreat. . . . 

49. Yet etill wak' the spfirit of the Creeks ansnbdiiedi 
and their faith' in yictor^r uosH^kan- With no little sa- 
gacity and 9kin, ttiey selected and fortified Another position 
on the Tallapoosa, palled hy themHeives Tohopeka, and 
l^ the whites, Horse-shoe Bend. Here nearly a thousand 
wjurriprs, anin^ited with a fierce and determined resolq^^on, 
^ere collected. Thr^e ihoudand infin, commanded by 
general Jackson, marched to attack this post. To prevent 
(escape, a detachment, under jg;enerai Coft^e, encircled this 
Beno^ The main body, keeping: within it, adrahced to the 
fortress. For a few minutes, the oppositig forees were 
eoigagedvmui&zle to muzzle, at the pOrt holes. Soon the 
iToupSt leaping over the walls, mingled jwith the savages. 
The combat was furious and sanguinair. The IndianSi 
fleeing at length to the river, beheld the troops on the 
opposite, bank* Returning, they fought with increased 
fury and desperation, and continued to resist until night. . 
^i^ hundred warriors were killed ; four only yielded them- 
selves >. prisoners; the remaining three hundred escaped. 
Of the whites, filly-five were killed, and one hundred and 
fbrty-sii( wounded. 

50.' It was e^qpected that another stand would be-madey 
by the, Indians, at a place called the 'Slckory-grround* 
.General J^lfson marched thither ib April. The principal 
fplue& cj^me put to meet him, and among thetP ^^ Wether- 
ford, a half blood, distinguished equally for his talents and 
icifuelty. **.I am in your power,** saia he, *'do.with me 
what Y<^ please. I oommanded at lF*ort Mimms. I have 
4one,tne white people all the harm I coul4*, I have fought 
ti^em, .and fo^gnt them bravely. There waf a ti^e when 
X had a choice; I have none no^^ ev^n ^ope is ended* 
Once I could animate my warriors ; but 1 canilot animate 
the^ead.' They oan no longer hear my voice; their bones 
' are at Tallushatchie, Talladesa, Emuckfaw, and Tohopeka. 
"IW^hile ther^ was a chance of 8ucce9& I never supplicated 
pef^ce; ^iit my people are gone, and I how ask it for n^ 
Daf^fian<^j myself.'' Peace was concludeid, and the brave 
. g»ni^' JacJ^|sg|n and his' tri>opf ej^oyed in fipnorable k^t 
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CONCLUSION or' THfi WAR. 
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!; Is" the winter of 18J3-14, the fifteenth ton'j^&se held h 
jsecond seesiop. ' To increase the numbet/ and to add to 
ihje ,t^fiiciency of the army, several laws were passed, by 
.ope of which, the enormous bounty of one hundred and 
twenty-four dollars wa^ offered to f ecrults. The president 
was authorized to ^)orrow twenty-five ipHIions of dollars, 
and to issue treasury notes to the amdunt of five millions. 
% Before the termination of t he session, a commumcatioo 
'was received ffom the British government, declininp^ to 
IreaJ under th^ mediation of Russia, and proposing a direct 
negotiation at London or Gottenburgh.' The proposition 
Vas! accepted by the Ainerican government, who chose 
'Gottenburgh as the place of meeting, for Which Ghent was 
•afle.rwards substituted; and Henry Ofay and Jonathan 
Russell, were joined with the conmiissioners already in 
Europe. Mr. Qlay, in consequence, relinqnished the sta- 
tion' of speaker of the house of representatives^ and was 
'succeeded by Langdon Cheves, of Sodth-CaroliAa. ' 
I', 3^ Early in the sprint, the American army marched from 
j.French-MiHs ; apart of the troops, under thtJ command of 
jgeneraj Wilkinson, p*oc6eding to Plattsbui-gh, and the 
remainder, under, geiiertl Brown, rettirning to Sac^kett's 
Harhior." Near the last of March, general Wilkinson 
■penetrated into Canada, and attacked ^a body of the enemy, 
occupying a large stone nftill, on the river La Cole. He 
'was Repulsed vith considerable loss. .This defeat de- 
'tracte(j from his already diminished reputation. He was 
removed from cpnuhand, and general Izard appointed to 
.succeed nim. / 

., 4. For three months, the armies of both nations . con- 
tlpued inactive. Meanwhile information was received of 
.the stupendous events which haj recently: occiirred ia 
Europe. 'Wie emperor of France^ hating been- aVreste^ 
in his victorious career and sustained defeat' after defeat, 
was compelled to abdicate his throne, and retire to ths 
island of Elba. Louis the XVIII was proclaimed king; 
and Great Britain, at peace with all the world but th* 
"United StatMi was enabled to direct against them ajooft 
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ii^ liammijlom wl|ich had biMn mfhff^ to mtik 

hiff riw. 1^1^ delayed not to. use tne ajdyantages afr 
&rded hj l^er gooa forttuie. . From the porta of conquered 
Kfanoef ahipa of war and tianaports .jbearin^ yeteran and 
vicioriouB troops, sailed to the American continent, some 
destined to tne I^ijagara frontier, and some to the Atlaxitip 

; 6* The8^ ey^pit? coa)id not.be viewed with indifTeirenco 
l|y th0 .American people. The friends of the aldmtnistraiioa 
^idpt^ a severer conflict, and prepared for greater 
Sf^enlbfss an^ greater ipiuffeirings. ^s opposers were en* 
<;<^9r^ed \om»k^ mQre< vigorous efforts to wrest !the reins. 
91 ^ulhor^y vpin men \^o, they asserted, had shown 
^hem9^1ve9 inconpipetent to hold them. These efiortsii 
i^though ^nd^ped bv a great majority of the peoploL di* 
minished in no slight aegiree, the strength of the republic* 
6* In the (ifyni^ung of Jul^, general Brown, who had 
b^n Hssiduously employed m ^iaciplining his troQp% 
erojBideid the Ki^gf^ with^bpiit 3000 nien, and took pos^ 
fieiisio^. withovft ppppsitiori, of Fmt Eri^. In a strong 
l^sjit joii, at CHippews:, a few miles distantu was intrenched 
an)eqi^n^mherr^^ British troops commanded b^ general 
biall^ On th^ it\Lt general Brown approached their works. 
Tb)B ne^, c|ay« ^^ two armiea nmt in the op^ field. The 
coi^Aiet yrpa obstinate and bloody. The Amerwans were 
Tictdrious ; and the eneiny, having; sustained the loss o^ 
llvehimdred men, sougbt safetjr behmd their intrendv^ents. 

7. This decinve victory, achieved after so many re veraea^ 
W1A hailed as an cnnen of future success. Soon i^rward8» 
lemeral Riall, abfindoning his works, Retired to tn^ heights 
of Biirlin^on. Here lieutenant-general Brummond, ifith 
a large reinforcement, jpined him, and assuming the obm- 
I9ai)^ led back the army towards, the American cainp. 
On ^ $f5th9 was fought the battle of Bridjrewater, wluch 
l^eia)^ before sunset and continued until midnight. 

8, This battle was fought near the cataract of Niagara, 
whose roar was silenced by the tbunder of cannon ;and the 
^in of armSf.but waa distinctly heard during the pauses of 
the flghtt . At intervale the moon shone brightly, but often 
lnsr'%ht:w^s obscured. Against a superior force, th^ 
Amoiicatns, for several hours, contended with various sucr 
^BSfti • During the first part of the et»agenipnt, they were 
sorely annoy^, into whatever part «f the field they might 
drivo the enemy or be driven, by the British artillery, 
9tation0d on a comnmdiog: eminooc^r ^ ^^a you stoiffi 
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tiy, sirj'^ms the laconic 'ityidwer. At' the worcj af com* 
Uiand his '^ell; with steady courage, ascended the hill, 
aldvknc^d td the miizzles of the cannon, killed with the 
bkyo'tiet seT^rai artiliery-inen, on the' point of firing their 
piiie'es, and'drove the femalnddSr' he^&ii theid. • 

9. Both parties were instantly reinforced, and the enemy 
niade a danhg eflprt to tegain tMir ' (feannoh; They wfere 
i^e'puised;' but, qiilcMy repeated' <he' awempti ' Nearly all 
the opposing forces ^fathered around this position, and to 
possess it was the solie object df both antiies.' Again' the 
enemy Were repulsed; but agMh they renewed tm dfort. 
After a 'violent conflict, they were a third. time driven 
from the hill. The firing then eeased ;. the British trtMps 
we;e withdrawn' J and the Americans were left in quiet 
possession of th<^ fii^ld. ' ! . : 

'- 10. Gi^ne'rals Brown and ScQtt having both been severely 
T^oun^ed. the command' devolved upon general Bipley. 
He remained a IteW hour^ upon the hill, cojlectied the 
wounded, .slnd then Tetorned unmoleBted to the camp. 
The number of the killed and wounded prtjves the bravery 
of )he combatants, arid the severity Of the conflict. On 
the Americfan side it was 743 ; oh the Bi^tfehi one hundred 
lesi; and of the latter 117 more were missing thali of the 
former. The British, therefore! besides iQsihg theif posi- 
tion, sustained the greater loss of men* ' ' ' • 
'■ 11. General 'Ripley found his force so 'Winifjh weakeiied, 
that he deemed it prudent again to occupy Fort Erie. On 
the 4th of, August, it was invested by general linutimond 
with $000 troops. In defending it, no less bravery and 
skill ^ere requisite, and no less were displayed,' • than in 
feontending in the field. In the night between the 14th 
and 15th, the besiegers made an assault upon the fort, 
which was repelled with conspicuous gallantry by the 
^rrisoAi'the former losing more than nide hundred men, 
nie latter but eighty-four, " . ' - * ' 
* \%i The sie^e was still continue^.' On the Sdof Sep- 
ten^ber," general Brown, having recofered frorh^is wounds^ 
ttirew himself into the fort and took c(6nitrtan«i of the-0ir- 
tison. For their fate, g^reat anxiety was felt by the natfon, 
"Jvhich was, however, in some de^^e, Removed by the 
friarcK from Pla^tsMrgh of five thousarni men to their 
relief. On the |7th, a sortie was made by the bestepfed, 
genei^l Pdrf er of th* New- York inflitia, and general Miller 
t/t the regular arinyj command mg diviisions, - The bmvery 
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of, tfie tropiis e^^lled ,th^ whjch ^l|ey had di»Im^ in ihs 
recent contests, ,.Aft©r ^ ihfiur of plose.lS^tini^ they 
returned to,thi^ fbit> having killed, woundeOj/ ai\a talten 
pile t-)iouaand pf.,th^ ^n^rpy. Their loss jyas^ sev^rei 
^^ni^iyiting to inpre ihari iive hundred. . 
J J3j On the '^ 1st 01 September».the forty-ninth day of 
.thesiege, general Driinuiio;id withdrew his forces, relieyinfl| 
;thi^ garrison from their toil, which ha^d heen incessant, and 
from their danger, which had been encountered without 
.ftar.' Seldoia have troops deserved higher praise of their 
icduntryl On the 9th of October, .general . Izard arrived 
yith the reinforcement from tlattsburgh, and bein^ senior 
officer, took, the command. Oo the 3>^th, he marched^ 
i^ith his whqle force, in pursuit of the enemy, whom he 
found at Chipp@wa9 strongly , postied in a fortified camp* 
.After making several unsiicces'sful attempts to entice tnetfi 
into the field. He evacuated Canada/ and placed his troops 
in winter quarters at Buffalo, 'Blackrock. and Batavia. 

14. The- march of the troops from Platt^burgh havini^ 
lefl that posl almost defenceless, the enemy determined to 
attack it by land, and, at the §ame time, to attempt the 
destruction of the American flotilla on Lake <^hamplain. 
On the 3d.of Septemher, Sir George frfevost, the goVernor- 
^n6ral of Canida, witii an army of 14,000 men, most of 
ivhom had served In the wars of^ Europe, entered the ter^ 
ritories of the United States. As soon as his object was 
ascertained, brigadier-general Macomb, the.. commander ^t 
l^lattsburgh, called to his aid the militia of New- York and 
Termont, who, with alacrity and without distinction of 
]^rty, obeyed the call. '^ 

15. On the 6th, the enemy arrived at Plattsburgh, which 
is situated near Lake'Champlain, on the northerly bank of 
the sm^l river Saranac. On their aJ)proach, the American 
troops, who were posted on the opposite bank, tore up^the 
planks of the bridges, with which they foiled sKght 
preastworl^s, and prepared to dispute the passage of the 
stream. Several attempts to cross it were made by the 
eneiiiy, but they w-ere uniformly defeated. From this time, 
iintil the nth,the British army were employed in erecting 
batteries, while the American forces were every hour atig- 
jnented by the arrival 6f volunteers and militia. 

1.6. Early in the morning of that day, the British squad- 
ron, commanded by commodore Downie, appeared off thle 
harbor of Plattsbtirgh, where that of the tJnited Sta^eSi; 
poihmand^d by commodore McDonough, lay at anchor 
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|MMd i^ Ittttte. The fbdrmer canfeil i3het:^>ilre gtmi, 
nnd triA tafOioed with upward^ of 1000 men. t|ie latter 
isarrifed^igfhty-six saifSf ana was madnecl with 820 men. 
' 17. At nine o^clock the hattle commenced. Seldom 
|ia$. the ocean witnessed a more fbrioa^encoimterthan 
fliow took place on the bosom of this transparent and 
peacefnl lake. At the same moment, the enemjr on land 
pegan a heavy cannonade upon the Americaii lines, and 
attempted, at different places, to cross the li^aranac. At 
i ford above the villaffe the strife was hot and deadly. As 
Of\en as the enemy adyanced into the water, they yeceWed 
a destructive fire from the militia, and their dead bodies 
iSoated down the stream literally crimsoned with blbod. 

1$. At half past eleven, the shout of victory, heard 
a)on^ the American lines, announce<i the result, of the 
battle on the lake* A second British s()uadron had yielded 
to the prowess of American seamen. The cry animated 
tp braver deeds their brethren on the land. * Painter became 
the efi^rts of the enemy. In the afternoon, they Wittidrew 
to their intrenchments. In the night, they began a pre- 
cipitate reireat, and had fled ei^ht miles liefore their de- 
parture was known in the American camp. 

19. UW the lake, the American loss was 110; the 
British 194^ besides prisoners. On land, the American 
loss was 119 ; that of the British was estimated at 3500. 
ui the latter number, however, were included more than 
five hundred British soldiers, who, preferring America to 
iheir native eounti^, deserted from the retreating army. 
With these splendid victories closed the campaijgti on the 
northern frontier. 

30. On the ocean, the republican flag maintain^ its 
high reputation* Victory was not always won ; but defeat 
never occurred attended with dishonor. The Essex, com- 
manded by captain Porter, after a bloody combat protracted 
longer than was necessary to vindicate his fame, struck 
to a British frigate andsloop of war, whose united force 
was much superior. The American sloop Peacock cap- 
tured the Epervier of eaual force. The sloop Wasp, 
(Esommanded by captain Blakely, captured the Reindeer, 
and afterwards, la the same cruise, sunk the Avon, each 
of superior force. She made several other prizes ; but 

Srver returned into port. Darkness rests upon her fate, 
he probably foundered at sea. The republic, with deep 
and sincere grief, ihoumed the loss of her gallant crevr. 
SI. The people of the middle and southern states, an* 
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tictpithig k sirdat ang^etitatioa of the efnemyVfofM, tad 
.fUicertain ymeie th^ blow tirould fkll, made exertions. t6 
^ace etery exposed position in a postiire of defence* 
The citi^tasof New-\ ork displayed ei^rabrdlnaiyactiyit^ 
and zeal* Philadelphia and Baltisporid were snpposed ti^ 
be in less danger^ bat additions were xSoade to their foriifi- 
iations. For the jArotection of Washington, a militaiy 
district, embracing Maivland, Colmhbia, and a part of 
Virg:inia, was established, and the command of it given td 
general Winder, of Baltimore. One thousand regrplur 
[troops wer6 placed at his disposal, and be was aiikhorized 
)to call to his aid 15,000 militia. 

22. In the begtnniiig of August, the expected reinforce- 
ments, consisting of many vessels of war, and a large 
number of troops, arrived in the Chesapeake from fiurope^ 
Of this force severarfVigatesahd bomb vessels were ordered 
to ascend the Potomac ; another division, under 8ir Peter 
Parker, was directed to threaten Baltimore-; the main body 
'ascended the Patuxent as far as Benedict, where, on the 
19th of August, five thousand men, commanded by general 
Hos9f were landed. 

93. In the mean time, general Winder had called on the 
mi^tia to repair to his standard. They were exceedingfy 
remiss in obeying the call. On the 33d, not more than 
two thousand had assembled. At Xhe head of these, and 
of one thQusand regulars, he took a position not far from 
the enemy, intending to prevent their progress into the 
country« 

34. A piurticular account of the subsequent events wiQ 
not be attempted. General Ross, marching throunhi a 
scattered population, advanced towards Washington. The 
Americans retired before him. A stand was made near 
Bladensbnrgh. The militia fled on the approach of danger; 
but a body of seamen and marines, commanded by com- 
modore fiamey, not only maintained their ground, but 
.compelled th^ enemy to give way. They htlllM, however, 
Immediately; outflankea the heroic band, put it to flight, 
and.'hastened forward. 

35. The retreating forces were ordered to asstoible on 
the. heights near the capitol ; and their they were Joined 
bjr a body of Virginia militia. But general Winder, con- 
sidering his force too weak to oppose effectual resistance, 
retreated to the heights of Georgetown. WasMn^on, thud 
left, defenceless, was deserted by most of the citizens. - ^ 
t i6. On tb» 3>lth, at e^t oVlook i& the 6V6nii%, ' 



en|^my:^eie^ the. city, wi^ at lUnei.the.cajiltol, prieaideBt's 
iouse, and many othcT^ buildings^,. were set oa 4^®; valu- 
able libraries, itvo^jcs of taste, and elegant specimens of 
ihe fine arts^ wer^,' donskn^ to jdestruotion. On Urn 
evening of the next dav^ tne enemy lefl the city* and re- 
ijurned Unmojlested to Spnedict; where, qn the 30th, they 
^inharked on board the transports. Their loss, during the 
incursion^ including jdeserters, and such as died ironi fatigue 
on the march, exqpeded eight hundred. 

27. The captMre of Washington reflected difgracenpon 
those bjjc whom it ought to have been defended. The cies- 
truction of the national edifices attached a still darker 
stigma to the character of the enomy. The whole civilized 
world exclaimed against the act as a violation of the rules 
of iidodern warfare. The ca|)itals of most of the European 
kingdoms haid lately bee^i in. the power of an enemy; but 
in no instance had the con<)ueror been guilty of siioilar 
conduct. An indignant spirit pervaded the republic. I^he 
friends of the government were not only mcreased in 
number, but felt an additional motive to ^xert all their 
faculties to overcome the enemy of their country. 

2^, The siiuadion which, at the svime time, ascended 
the Potomac, met with even less resistance tlian that 
which ascended the Patuxeht. As soon as it arrived at 
Alexandria, the citizens proposed a capitulation ; and the 
terms Ay ere speedily adjusted with the British commau^der. 
Tp purchase safety, they delivered up all their shipping; 
all the merchandize in the city, and all the naval and ora- 
nance stores, public and private. With a i9eet of prizes, 
toaded vpth a i;ich booty, \]i^e enemy>returned immediately 
tathe ocean*. ^ . , 

. 29. The success of the attack on Washington encouraged 
l^efierail R/)ss to ui^dertake an expedition airainst Baltimore. 
0\i the 12th of September, he landed 5000 men on North 
Point, about fourteen miles from the city, to which he 
directed his. march. Preparations for defence had already 
been made. The whole. of the militia had h^en called 
into the field ; the aged and the rich haid voluntarily 

filtered ^e; ranks.; a^a assistance had ))^eao)>tained from 
^ennsylvai^ia. and Virginia. . 
- 30. General Sniith, who commanded the American 
^roes, detached general Strike?, with three thousand men, 
to retard the progress of the enemy. The advanced parti es 
met about, eight miles from the city. • Jn the skirmish 
•-i ensued ge^r^d Ross was kilied.' The. iaTa lers» 
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ii^erery under the command of colonel Brooke, cqntiniiied 
to advance, and Qooh miBt and attacked the.detachmeritj 
nnder Striker. One of thje luilitia regiment^ gave way. 
This cpnununicated a panic jto the athers> and the generat 
fell b?ick to ithe heights, where, behind breastworks ha$ti1)^ 
erectedj the main body of the Americans awaited an attack,^ 
. 31. After landing the troops at* North Point, this British^ 
fleet had sailed UR th^ Petapsco, and bomJ?^rded Fort 
McHenry and, fort Covington, which stand at the entranc^ 
into the harbor. The formjer wa3 commanded by major 
Armistead, the latter by lieutenant Newconib, of the nayy* 
Both were gallantly defended, the deet was repulsed^ ai^ 
the commander of the troops, finding that the naval force 
coulcj afford no farther assistance, retreated,, oh the 14th» 
to North Point, aad the next day re-embarked. Sopn 
after,' the fleet lefl Chesapeake bay, and. part proceeded 
southward to convey the troops to the theatre o^ future 
operations and of unprecedexHed slaughter. ,• 

SSj. In ^he New- England states, a majority of* the peopla 
were, from t^e first, opposed. to the yvar ; and as it restrained 
ihem fronr their mo^t profitable pursuits; commerce and 
the fisbieriieat their dissatisfaction continued to increase.' 
Th^y complained that their peculiar interests were disreh 
garded, ana that the government, enaploying elsewhere the 
resources drawn from New-England, did not afford, them 
that protection to which, as a part of the nation, \hey were 
entitled. , The most zealous therefore recommended that^ 
not, only the militia but the revenue should be retained at, 
home and employed for their own defence and protection^ 
, 53. The general pourt of Massachusetts proposed that 
fk convention of delegates, from the New-England states, 
should assemble at Hartford to devise means to obtain 
redress of their grievances. To this proposition Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island acceded. In December the 
conVentioQ met^ consisting of delegates from those states, 
appointed, by their legislatures ; of two from New-Hamp-" 
shire, and one from Vermont, appointed at couiity meetings. 
Their sit^ingis wf re secret. . Upon tt^eir a(]journmer|t, they 
piiblisl^ed an;^udr^s8, to the pe(H>le, m which| in bold and 
^rcible 1angu$ige, they enumerated the measures, of the, 
oatipnal government,. suppose^ to, be .particularly ,deti:j-^j 
meiitjj to the inter^ts^o* New-Englajrid^ an^ of to,^ com^, 
mercfal class of the nation, and proposed suchjanien4ijfieri^» 
to the0on8UtutiQuasw;ould pireyent.i^ future, the fidop** 
of similar measures. 
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34. In thefklly infonnation was received that tbe Am»* 
rican and British commissioners had mei and held coit- 
ferences at Ghent. Great Britain, rendered arrorant hy 
her recent triumplis in Europe, by the capture of Wash- 
ington, and by tile boldness of the opposition, demanded 
terms which extinguished the hope of a speedy reconciti- 
ation. Congress shrunk not from the duty which the 
crisis imposed. Although the expenditures of the nation 
greatly exceeded the income ; although ita .finances were 
in disorder, and' i^s credit was imoaired, yet the national 
legislature, with undaunted firmness, entered upon the task 
of furnishing the means to prosecute the war with increased 
iigor. The taxes wei^ augihented, and new loans were 
authorized. The duties of Becretary at war, from which 
^st general Armstrong was remored, were assigned to JMfr. 
^tfonroe, the secretary of state, and Mi, Dallas of Penn* 
dylyaniai was appointed secretary of the treasury. 

35. The repose of general Jackson, and of the troops 
whom he commanded, was interrupted by the arriY^} at 
pensacola, tn August, of three British ships of war, bring- 
D^ three hundred soldiers, and arm& and amhiunltion to 
be distributed among the Indians of Florida. The tiioopB 
were permitted, by the Spaniards, to take possession of 
(he fort, and the commander issued a proclamatron. initi- 
catlng an intention of carrying on war against the adjacent 
parts of tbe republic. 

36. General Jackson, with characteristic promptneM, 
took instant and elQcient measures for calling to liis aid 
th« patriotic militia, who had before been victorious under 
his banners. And having remonstrated in vain with the 
governor of Pensacola, for affording shelter and protection 
to the enemies of the United States, he, near the end of 
October, at the head of a body of re^lars and two thonsand 
mounted volunteers, marched agaitist that place. A flag, 
sent to demand redress, was fired on from tbe batteries. 
He immediately marched ihto the city, stormed the fort, 
obtained entire possession^ and compelled the British to 
evacuate Florida. 

37. Returning to his head-quarters at Mobile, he there 
received intelligence that a powerflrl expedition was on 
the way to attack New-Orleans. Without delay, hd 
iSiarched with his, troops^ to that< city. He found it in s 
state of confusion aha alarm. The nfiilitia, composed ol 

len of all nations, was imperfectly or^niied. Manyi 
'ling no i^tachinept to the repuliftic, had refpfied %o entan 
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'Iffie ra]A». ' No^okiileatioitg'exiked dti'thid Vailbiit iov$e9 
hy which t^e place coold b6 api>roachdd^ and femn wese 
'Entertained that the reinfbtit^nents of imlitiay n^ieh weqe 
expected fiom Kentucky and Tennessee, eoold not arrm 
in time to take pa!rt inlhe eontest/ 
' 36. Undismayed by the difficnlties which aurrotmded 
hup) if^neral Jackson adopted themost deoilded and efficient 
means for the safety o{ this rich andiimportant>city«. He 
'^sfted fnperson erery exposed- points and designated tfab 
'' liositiohs to be* fbrtified. ' He ' mingled^' witb - the: eitizetts 
and inftised into the greater part his oWn spirit and energy. 
By his presence and exhortations^ they were animated to 
exertions of which- befbre they were not Buppos^ to .be 
capable. Alt Who coald wield a sp£ide, or carry, a mHsket, 
* were put to woik upon the foi^ilieatiens, or trained in the 
art of defending them. * *• * « . 

' $9, Vhe Mississippi, apon the east bahk of which New- 
Oceans stands, flows to the ocean in sevend- ehannels. 
One, leshring'the main stream above the city, run» east of 
it and fbrms, in its coarse, Lake Penchartrain and. Lake 
"Borgne. Early in December, the* enemy entered this 
channel.* Their #hoie force amounted to about 8000- mdn, 
a part of whom had just left the shores of the Chesapealcft, 
and the remainder had arrived directly" from England. A 
small squadron of gunboats under lieutenant Jone6, was 
despatcheid tp oppose their ^ssase into^ the lakei These 
were met by a superior ibrce; ana a/fter a spirited conflict, 
in which the killed and wounded of the enemy exceeded 
the whole number of the Americans, they were compelled 
to surrender. 

40. This disaster required the adoption, in the city, of 
more Tieorous measures." DidaffecCion gnuwmg jbdldeir, 
martial law wa* proclaimed; the authority of* thfr cifil 

' magistrate was suspended ; and arbitrary pof^et^ war. as- 

' eumed and exercised by the commander-in-chief. May 

no emergency hereafler occurs in whieti a ihilttlLry officer 

shall considei^ himself anthoriised to cxte» as a preeedent, 

this Tiblation of the constitbtion.' 

41. On the 31st of December, four thousand militia 
arrived from Tennessee. Oh tht* SQd^tfce enemy^havine 
previously landed, took a position near the main channel 
of the river, about eight miles below 'the city. In ike 
evening of the 23d, general Jackson niade a suddcln a^d 
fhrfcrus attack npdo tneir camp. Th«ywere thrown* into 
disorder; bnt they sodn ndlied :aiid^i(MiglLt with bnvr 

T 2 
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«qiMd to tibt^of tlw4i4«Mlftnt^ Sfttisfied/n'Hb the adma- 
ti^ ittt'gianedy' h0 wilhc^w H^ troDpe, C<>i^ti$ed t strong 
pombn four mtte« telow New-Orleaiw^ abd fiuppocted it 
txibiateaeid erected oa the ^est .bai^k of the riyer. 

48. On the 26th of December* &nd first of Jannaij, 
TigQroiuihul; unsnoeeeaiiai attaojcs were made upon these 
;fi»tiibaiiona hj th» eoen^. In the mean time, both 
ttimiea had tracemd reififoifcemenls ; ^ general Packen- 
haiiiy the BritUk oommander, reeolred to exert all his 
amhgth in a combined atlaek upon tlie ^toe^can poaitions 
on bo^ sides of tne rirer. ^With almost incredible iodus* 
trjs he oansed a canal) leading from a cfedc empt^^g into 
lakB Bofgne to the main channel pf the Mississippi, to 
. be' dug, thftt he might remoye n part of his 4)oats ana ar- 
tillery to the latter. All things beins prepared^ the 8th 
of January was assigned for the assaiuU 

43. In the night, a regiment was transported a^rosethe 
riyer, to fiHorm the worlu on (he weistern bank, and turn 
the ^oson the American troops on the. eastern. Early 
ih the morning, the mtun body of the enemy, consisting of 
fliiyen or eight thousand men, jmarohed from t)ieir camp to 
thtf- assault. While approaching, fearless an^ unkiaunted, 
c&owers of gKape*shot thinned $heir ranks. When they 
/camie wtthih ButsketHshot a yiyid stre^im of fire burst from 
the American lines*' General Jack^n having placed his 
troops in tw'o ranks, those \sn the re^r loaded for those in 
fronty eliabliqg them to fire with scarcely a moment's 
intermissiQn. The. militia ojt the west, trained .fiom 
infaney to the nse of the rifie, seldom took. unsteady or 
uncertain aim. The plain was soon coyered- with dead 
and wounded. Some British T^g^nents faltered and feU 
back; but etkers adyanced and pressed new victims. 
While brayely leading to the walls the regiment^ which 
bore the bMki/NS, general Packenhaim was killed. In 
attempting to restore order and to rally the fugitives, 
general Gibbs, the seoond in oommand, was wounded 
udHally, and general Keene seyerely. Without officers 
to direct them, the troops first halted, then fell back, and 
soon fled in disorder to their camp. In little more thaa 
ah hoar, two thousand of the enemy were laid prostrate 

2 on the field { while of the 'Americans but seyen virers 
lied and eix wounded"-^ disproportion ojf loss wiUiput a 
parrilel in the aanals of warfaue. 
'44. The eyents of the day,-on ithe west side of th« 
rifver present 4 striking instaao^ of tUvsi uar^ertajnty of* 
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wai^e 4yperation8* Thefe the Amerioaas were thme tbe 
Dianber of the assailantSy and weie' protected by intrench* 
meats ; bat they insloriously fled. They were cloee^ 
pursued, until the British piOty, receiving intelligence of 
the defeat of the main army,, withdrew from pursuit, and 
recrbssed the rl?er. Tl^ev then returned. and resmne^ 
poasession of their intrencbmeAts. 

46. tveoeral Lambert, upon whom the conunand of th^^ 
British army^had devolved, having lost all h,ope of successy 
prepared to return to his shin>kig. In his retreat he waff 
not taolested : general Jackson wisely resolving to hazard 
nothing that he had gahicd, in attempting to gain still mbrd* 

46. In the midst of the rejoicings for this sighal Irictpry^ 
A special messenger arrived from Europe, With a, treaty of 
MiBU)eiwhioh,.in .December, had been concluded a^'Gheni- 
The iBritieh government had receded froQkjdl tWr de- 
mands ; and as the orders in council had been repealed, 
and all motive for the impressment of seaman hmi ceased 
with the war in Europe, no stipulation, in i^elafion to these 
'subjects, was inserted in the treaty, which provided mere^ 
-Ibx the restpratioh ojf peace and the revision of boundaries! 
The treaty was. immediately ratified by thei president' iu;|d 
senate* 

47. The war, however, did not eease on the ocean, until 
two additionied victories had imparted a brighter lustre to 
the republican flag. In February, the Oonstitutidn^ then 
cruising under the coinmand of captaiii Stevsrart, ca^nred 
the Cyane and Levant, whose forces united were superior 

.40 hers; and' in March, the aloop Ho^et captuijed the 
-brig F^ngum, iftronger m guns and men than tl^ iict(Hr«>, 
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THE Engpfh colonies of North America w^re settled under 
the most favorable auspices. The mind of nian had lust burst 
fisom thraldom^ and begun to delight in the free tod vigomm 
dxercisle of its powers. Religion and geremmisnt had became 
themes of animated discussion. The peeplie had htidfy cjuiM- 
tioiied the divine right of their ruleis to control their acUow^ 
'and of their priests to prescribe to them articles of faith« ^They 
had ivBSUmeda higher rank and bolder attitude ; and, conscious of 
their own. power^had begun to feel less dep<!ndence uDon others. 

2, From tfiat country, where the advancement of Knowledge 
had beengreatest, came those who peopled this western 'wilder- 
ness. They belonged principally to a clans, ao-hi^h As to have 
-jmrtlcipiited largely m the advantages whidi knowiedgp imparts, 
•and yet not so nigh as to be above the power of the oppressor. 
.'The persecutions they had endured rendered the principles of 
civiji and^religious' liberty more dear to their hearts ;" and led 
to inquiries and reflections, which fixed a conviction of their 
truth more firmly in their understandings. 

3. No occasion* could be more fortunate, no ihen could be 
better fitted, to lay the fbundation of a snperstrtfctUre entirdr 

. new. Their knowledge enabled them to discern the good mi 
'the evil of the ^otkicai ii^ftbitutions, which liad exists in the 
wofld ; and their feelings, chastened by their sufferings, or ele- 
•*v»ted bjr their favorable view of human nature^ led'^them to 
. leiefi those provisions, which sacrificed the happiness of many 
to the splendor of a few ; and to adopt su( h omy as gave eqoau 
lights and privileges' to alt. 

4.' In evety nation of Europe, eccli^mastiteal estabi!shTnent6 
existed, ahnost co-ordinate with the civil authority. The offi- 
cers of these establishments were numerous, and their privileges 
extejsive. For their support, in eariy times, a tenth part of 
tile income of the laitj was appropriated. Possessing ^wealth, 
and rank, and leammg, their influence was great, and was 
constantly exerted to acquire and preserve dominion over the 
nunds and consciences of men. Their success was equal to 
the means which they employed. Thev continued to add to 
their wealth and power, until, corrupted by luxury and idle- 
ness, thev forgot their duties to God and to man ; and en- 
cumbered society with a useless and oppressive weight. 

6. No part or these establishments have been transferred 
to America. The first settl^es of most of tho colonies were 
too proud of their attainments, in spiritual knowledge, to sub- 
mit to dictation in matters of faith ; and too independent in 
feelinff to acknowledge a superior on earth. Here man re- 
sumea his natural and dignified station ; and the minisrtem of 
"le gospel, maintaining an apostolical simplicity of character 

id mumers, have seEom sought to obtain, and poneaa not 



fM SM»9 Qi (i^tmmg, KOf fpieater infiaeace ^un Hii^ ^ibicb; 
ff^mrior viztue fiind piety cmuer. ^, 

6. The doctrine of herefitary right prevailed also thzoiuhoiii 
Europe. By the fundamental regulations of neafly eTeryjunA» 
'dom, the monarch and nobles transmitted U> their eldest son^i^ 
^Msn. though destitute of talents and virtue, th^ authority^ 
piivii'eges, and rank. The people often saw on the throne meny, 
yrho werjB guilty of the most atrocious widtedness, andwhob^ 
con4uct involved communities and nations in misery ;. 'but no* 
attempt could Jbe mad§ to remove or punish them without incur^- 
inn^ t$e penalty of rebellion. They saw also, in other exalted 
stations, men equedly wicked and e^iuaUy beyond their cohtroL 
. ^ 7. The law ofpnmogeniture existed .as a part of tiue here- 
ditary system. The eldest son inherited, hot the title only,, but 
a)so iul the lands of the father. By this unjust and unnatural 
law, the younger sons and the daughters were doomed to couk 
parative poverty.- One portion of the people was made rich an^^ 
another poor. Pew were olaced in that happy medium betweefi 
wealth and poyeTt^ir, which is most fovorable to virtue, to "hx^ 
^esSk and to the improvement of the human fkciilties. 

S. THe principle, that power could be inherited, was at onoe 
rejected by the first emigrants to America. They had witnessed 
m.Europ^ the pemiciouif operatioh of this principle r they^ 
.were convinf^ed of its absurdity; and even h^d hot such been 
u^ cascu that equality of rank and condition, which^ 9xist^ 
amopg t^em^ would have prevented any one from claiming sued' 
a prmlege uff his family, and all otherii from submitting to U* 

9. Tl^ law of primo^niture fell of course into disuse, qr waf 
Ab|olifl|hed. That equauty of rights and of rank, which prevailed 
at' first, has continued to prevail ; and though, in some of m» 
i^lopiies, tlie extTavaga,iu grants of land, wlucn were, made by 
c^pri<^bu8 govemois to their favorites, mtrodiiced ^eat ine.^ 
Quality of ioitune, jet the salutary operation of vanous lav^ 
1$. continually diminishing this inequality, dividing and dis- 
Vibuting among many that wealth, which, when in the hands: 
of a few, is Ifss bencd&cial to the public, and productive of les» 
mdividual enjoyment.;^ ,,..,.• , . 

■ 10« The systems of government established m the ocAonie^ 
were also departures from European precedents, and. were m 
peifect harmony with their social institutions. Most of toe 
■provieiioqs of the early charters were doubtless suggested by 
the first emigrants, and of course accorded with tneir liberal 
political principles. The kings, who granted them, concede^ 
many pnvileges to encourage the settlement of colonies m 
Ani^riba, entertaining no suspicion that their successors would 
■ever have oeeasion to regret their concessions. Tl^#c^ cha^ 
tet» made but little distiactioin.in the riffhts and privilk^ of 
the colonists. Every man could regard those around hiip^ as 
lua equals. The state of individuardependence beings baiwDty 
known, all sense of dependence on the mother country^ w^ 
graduaUy lost; and the transition from a colonial to. an isdf 
peii4e^i<^itioa.^^ uati^al aad i|Di^<iida>l«« 



' If. tn notMng b the cotrtnuA B^tweeti thp'two gputauidt 
government greater than in the requisitions, which thermake 
of ihe ]ieople, for their support and defence. Tbiit orOreat 
Britain nuiy be tak.en as a fayorahle eicample of the Enrcpean 
governments. The people of that kingdon^ pay, annually, for the 
support of thehr sovereign and his relatives, nearly two and a 
half millions of dollars, while the compensation of toe president 
of the United States is out twenty-five thbusand. In the salaries 
of the subordinate officers of government^ the disproportion is 
not so great, but is generally, nevertheless, as foui: or five to one. 
1^. The military peace establishment of Oreat Bntain costs 
annually thirty-four millions of dollars ; that of the United 
Btates but little more than five millions. [ The navtd estab- 
fislmient of the former costs twenty-two n^Uions ; that of the 
hitter less than 'two and a half millions. British stibjei^ pa^ 
in t^es, raised exclusively for national purposes, at the rate 
6{ fifteen dollars yearly for each individual t the citizens of the 
tJnited (^tespay^ in national and state taxes, at the rate of but 
two dollars. And as the whole population of ureat Britain and 
Ireland is included in the estimate, the individuat wealth of the 
svtbjeets of the unitecF kingdom, and of the citizens of the Ame- 
rican republic, may, on an average, be considered nearly equaf. 

13. With burdens thus light, not embarrassed by toonueh 
regulation^ nor restricted by monopolies^ bat left at liberty to 
t)ursu^ their own interests, as individual judgment may diotate, 
the citizens of the republic have boldly embarked in all the 
ordinary pursuits of man ; and in all have met with a d^ree 
4)f success, which exhibits a favorable and forcible CCHmnentary 
upon their free institutions,' and proves that no other peopk 
surpass them in activity or enterprise. 

14. In the pursuits of agriculture, by far the greatest 
portion of the inhabitants are engaged 3 and for that employ- 
ment the country is most fiivorabiV situated. It enahraces 
every desirable variety of climate. The soil is generally good ; 1 
in many parts of the union, it is exceedingly fertile ^ and it 
produces, or may be made to produce, almost every vegetable, 
which can. be used as the food of man, or as the material of 
nuknufactnres. The northern states pn>duce Indian com, rye^ 
Wheat, fiax, hemp, oats, potatbes ; and their pastures feed ana 
fatten laige numbers or cattle and sheep. The middi» and 
Western states produce tobacco, and the same articles as the 
northern, but wheat in much greater abundance. In the south* 1 
em states, cotton is principally cultivated, but eonsiderablB \ 
quantities of rice and sUgar are produced. 

15. In 1820, the numbeir of persons engaged in agrietiitum 
:.W«s 2fiOW,646. The value of all its products exported darii 
the yeair ending the 30th of September, 1823, was 37,^46,0 
dollars. The principle articles were, cotton to the value _ 
20,445,000 dollars ; flout- to the value of 4,96^,000 doDarsd 

ibacco to the value of 4j$ftS,000 dollars ; and rice to the vak 
' 1,821,000 dollars. The value of provisions of aH kint 
xnted was 13,460^000 dollarS) and it has, inmanr 7^ 



K)e^.^i^i. . A^p^ople able U> spaae s^Jx ap. aaumit of the 
fi'e(^^Tlc8 of life can never be In Jahger of ^lilferirig from w^ttit' 
.. . ' 16, The agricultural class is cbnspiciious for industry, iborali** 
tf, and general intelligence ; but has less professional knowledge 
ihan tlie.Bam0,cla»s m Europe.. Land having hitherto been 
cheap', and .npi exhausted by cultivation, agriculturalists have 
liot been eager, and it has not been necessary, to make j^ractical 
application of tl^e discoveries of science. A changfc in these 
icespcct^ having taken place, especially in the Atlantic states,' 
jnany now study their profession as a science ; and, ag'aU pro- 
Icflsions ate estunated according to the ^kill and iiiteltigjence 
required to attain eminence in them, the^ are raising their 
pwi^ nearer to th^t rank in society, to Vhich the utility and 
importance; of agriculture entitle it. More ^ste ieind neatiiestf 
are displayed, and the appearance of the country is visibly and 
rapidly improving. 

17. The COJMIMBRCE of the United Stated has yidded atidt 
Jiaryest of wealth. Various circumstances have dircfctei] id 
this 'pursuit the attention of a large portion of the population| 
^nd nave contributed to their prosperity in it.. For two thotj* 
sand miles, the republic hounds ujpon the freaj and in that 
«pace has many excellent harbors. The ^nest timber for ship 
buUdiiig is abundant, and eiisily procured. Neat the shores 
of the northern states, and on the adjacent banks of Ncw- 
fpundland, aye fishing stations, unsurpassed by any in the 
world. Fishinff is consequently a lucrative emplojTnent!, ih 
jproportion to tne capital invested, and attracts to it a larg^ 
number of the natives of those states. These become accush 
tbmcd to a seafaring life, and soon pass into larger vessel^^ 
destined for more distant and perilous voyages. 

I84 The state of the world, for severaf years subse(|uent to 
the commencement of the French revolution, offered great en- 
couragement to the commercial enterprise of the couiitry.' Whilft 
almost every other power was engaged in war, the United StaltM 
were neutral ; their vessels navigated the Ocean in safety, nnA 
were employed to carry, from port to port, the conunoditnes ef 
the belligerant nations. In fifteen yfears, beginning with 1 79^ 
these favorable circiimstances increased the amount of Amerp<^ 
can tonnage from 401,000 to 1,242,000 tons, and the revent^ 
arising from commerce, fVom 4^399,000 to 16,363,000 dollarti 

19. In 1$20, the number ot 'persons engaged in eioiQinerce 
was 72,49$. In 1823, tho whole amount df exports wa> 
74.799,000 dollars'; the amount of imports was 77,579,000 
dollars* the ballancc, in favor of the United Stamps, being adckA 
three millions of dollars. As the imports^ however, tfre alWtmi 
undervalued at tlic ciLstom-hoiise, the addrtionaf wealth, whidn, 
in that year, accrued to the nation from commerce, was tuar 
doubtedfy gieater. 

20. In other years, the comn^ercp of the cbuntrf'ha« floiil»- 
ished more. In 1807, the? exports amounted toj0d,^43,000 
dollars, and the i'm^rts to 138.574,000 dollars. The priAdpr* 
causes of the dccUne which uas taken place, have been, t 
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ntAatidSum of pidtce in Buvope, mod the Ine^eMe of flw no* 
^ct of domestic manufactitf es. The former has .pennMtaa all 
^er nations to become our competitors ; the latter hts ren- 
ted it unnecessary to resort to Surone for most of the con* 
yf^enfiiea and many pf the luxuries oj life. The depreanoii 
ijvin not loitf continue. The independence of the South Anu^ 
fxcan repubucs has opened a wide neld for the etiterprise of <mr 
merchants, and given a brighUsr hue to their future Drospedts. 
. 31. The COD FISHERY on the north-eastern coast or America 
attracted, at an early period, the attention^ of the world. In 
1583, Sir Humphrly Gilbert found thirty-six vessels fishing in 
^harbor of St. Jfonn, in Newfoundland. They were prin- 
cipally from Biscay, in Spain, and Britany in France, and, for 
Buiny years, the French retained almost a monopoly of this 
souree of wealth. In 1744, they employed, in this fisnery, 414 
lu9a.shipp, navigated by about 24^000 seamen, and the qua]&> 
^ty offish taken amounted to 1.149,000 quintals. 

22. The war of 1756, 'expelling the Fretich ftoxn the conti- 
it, transferred the privileges which the^ had enjoyed to Great 
"lin. The Bnglisn colonies,' from their vicinity, participated 
_ sly in them. In the year ,1 760, six hundred and sixty ves- 
sels, navigated by 4^0 seamen, were fitted out from the poiti 
of New-England* i)uring the revolutionary war, the Ameri- 
cans were compelled to reunquishthis profitable pursuit; and 
it required all the firmness and address of the negotiators of 
thet peace of 1783, to secure to these states those adimnta^es 
which nature seems to have intended for them^ and which 
^y h^ enjoyed as a component part of the Bntish empire. 
They were at length, howeveiv notwithstanding the coveit 
opMeition of Franco^ conceded W the mother country. 

28. From that penod, till 1807, the number of vessels and 
men employed in this pursuit continued to increase. An esti- 
tOB^ bias been made that, from 1790 to 1810, twelve hundred 
vessels of all kinds, navigated hy^ 10,500 men and boys, were, 1 
em an avexagcu Yearly employed in the Bank, Bay, and Labra- 
^r fisheries : 1,150,000 quintals of fish were caught and cured: ' 
and 37,000 oarrels of oil were made. The annual vahie <n j 
liie product of these fisheries could not have been less thai, 
three and a half millions of dollanu' They were interrupteil 
hj the last war with Great Britain, and nave not since ro 
gained their former activity. As nurseries of seamen, thei 
<aie important to the nation ; and as such have receiTed tl 
naitlciuar attention and encouragement of government. 
iKHinty, winch 1^ in some years, amounted to 200,000 d< 
lajrsf ie peio to» the ovmets and crews of the vessels employe 
. '^ The WHALE mHERTof the United Slates otight not( 
be passed over unnoticed. Its successful prosecution requii 
vneonunon hardihood and skiU. As early as 1690, the inhi 
itanta of Nantucket engaged in this pursuit, and wer6 : 
iter joined by their brethren of the town Nei?it-Bedford. 
few years inese monsters of the deep were driven from 
flMouiiXMIs ; hut were pursued with axdor Soto 



m 1771, tw^ftty-deveii thhnisahd Umi ; hi I8«l5i tbrty-t#»» 
tklmsana tofis of . shipping were cfnplo^ea ift-fhin bimn^MV' 
The product of thW fi«herr, ejrtxiftfed lit 1807, ebltefetlrtf 6^ 
oonunon'and'^ermcicefi oil iftia wheIe-botl«, Wfifl vftftled tA' 
606,000 doTTats; in 1883, at 653.000 doBafs: " '; 

» 25. An extract froni tbe Spcecn of Mri BuTte (l(§nvei%<f itt! 
th^Bntifih mrliametitj in 1775, presents, in eloqtteiil lan^dfra, ' 
a ii6rrect idea of the vokpoitiince of this fisbery,attd of the 
ehtcrprisfr arid dexterity of tho^ en^g^d iri it. - "As td th* 
^etSth which'^ coIMes hsrei drtiwh &6tA the s«s( bV thdf 
fisbeHes, ybu had all that matfet fiilhr opeined tt ydurblAh Y^' 
siireff tiiotidit those ac<|ulsition9 of' value ^ for thdy «(i<^iiied ' 
even to exciti yovat rtivy ; and y^i- the spirit by wpoi^ tnrt 
ehterprishif employment nas bedn eterd«ed, ocmit ^tbei*, ill 
nfy <>pinion, tb naire raised tour esteem- and itdmflrati<>n' ' 

26. "And pray, sir, what in the world is'eqaalto iti Pttif* 
bytlic other parts, and look at the manner ¥(i which the ii^ , 
infe of Ifew-Englattd have of late carried on ^e Whale flsltelry. ' 
WhHe we follow them amohg the tumbling moontaliiifr of'ie^,* 
and behold theip penetrating into th^ deepest frozen recessed' 
of Kad^n's bay and Davis's straits; 'Whilst .w« 'ws Idoti^- 
for thf^m beneath the arctic circle, we hear that they have, 
pierced into tlie opposite region of polar cold ; that thejr atie* 
at the Antipodes, and engaged under ^e frozen serpientof the!-' 
sonth; Falkland island, which seemed too iiemote ahd roitaiihtic' ' 
at^ object for the grasp qf national ambitioh/is bift « s^etM. 
ana r^tinr pliice m the progress of their victorious iiv^d^tir;' 
' 87. ^ Jfof is the equinoctial heat more discouraging to them ^ 
tkan the 'accumulated winter of both poles. We know ilnt^ ' 
while some of them draw the line and strike the harpoon on t^'- 
cCAists of Africa, othets run the ion^tude and pursue the gigan- 
tic^ ga^e along; the costst of Brazil. No sea btt what Is vex^ ; 
by^uifeir fishenes. No climate that is not; witness tb thfeir toib - 
Treither the perseverance of Hollarid, nor the activity of Frthde, ' 
nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English enterprise, ^ei*^ 
carried this most perilous mode of hardy industry to the e«tenf ' 
to which it has been pushed by this recent people ; a people' 
-who kf^ stillj as it were, but in me gristle aiid not yet haraenetf ! 
into ^hl^ bone of manhood. ' • ' 

'1^8. "When r«rtilctQpla,te these things ; Wheh I l^witrthrit, 
the coioiiies owe little or nOt^hiAg to any dure of otif^i sM (iha^'' 
they areiiotsqtieeited into this happy form by the cldnstrMfit.O 
of watchful and ^suspierous- govemmtoii, btft (l^L'thro^gfi f^| 
wise and salutary neglect, a eenerops nature has been siiiierrr4« 
to talt* Its owri way to perffeebii; Whirtn I inflect ti^porftKifif 
eflects, .When I see' how pro^blc the^ hava be^n t^ur/f f^M*-* 




39. MAifUTA CTURES.- Wliife ffi^'0i3tea^«tJite s M^^^eoH^ ^ 



iiie» tlie efQ(^n oF3itting-z^ pioijnted, andWten 
iVBte £»bidaen to take any apprentice for less than seven yeajn^ 
Of to<9mpl<^ more than two at a time. In addition to these and 
oiher Iwislfl^ye enactments, the wa^es of labor, were Inriiy 
and, neiuer skill nor surplus capital existed in the conntry. Bqfc 
lilttle attention vwt of ^nirse iiven to manu&ctures, and the 
j^^AahitantB received tpeir suppues ^m the artizans of £ ngland. 
..30. Qome attempts were however made, a few years previous 
to the commenpement of the revoli:|tianary war,. to introduce 
msnufiM^ures. Such was in p^ the intention of the non- 
upt^portation iBgfeements ; andeome pf the colonial leflnslatuxesi 
to. encourage uue production of wool, and the manuiactare or 
ClotJbs, ei^rapted sheep from taxation.^ But^ at no time, pre- 
nqus to the adoption of the ^constitution, did manu&cturers 
exist in the country in sufficient iiumber to he considered a 
cJMo.of ^6 ]?opulation. 

31. And indeed it was not until the imposition of the em- 
bargoi in .1807,, that any considerable imoulse vras given to 
ttda branch of industry, Prevented by tnis interruptioa of 
commerce, firpm exchanging their products for foreign aiticles, 
the inhabitantft then attempted tp fabricate thc^m for thorn- 
selves. From the want of experience and skill, many of the 
first attempts were unsuccessful ; but in a very short time, 
thAie.deliciencies were supplied, and, at the close of the war, 
the amount of the products of manufactures was astonlsliin^T 
giea^ pMBiii^g an estimate from tli^e amount in 1810, whica 
was near 170 millions, it could not nave been less, for 1814, 
than tupe hundred miiuons of dollar^ In tjiis amount, how- 
ever, are included the products oi household manufactures, 
and of the mechanic arts. 

32. Peace, by affording, to foreigners an opiwrtanity of in- 
tvoducing the goods wbicn haa accumuUtea in their ware- 
houses, (^eoked^ for a few yei^. the impulse which tbe re> 
stidctive measures and the war had nven. In each of the 
three years following 1<615, the value of articles manufactured 
wras probably less than in any one of the preceding aiz Tears. 
Fvom the year .1818, the amount has gradually .increaaeo, and 
IB 1821 and 1822, u was probably greater thjin it had ever 
before been. It will hereafter continue to increase, and the 
n%Ti|2|tion cf thtf country will he employed, i^ so much in , 
hijpgvw. !v>me ,the xhanu&ctures of other nations, aa in car* I 
lymgahroad those of the United States. , In this way, domes- 
tic ^nanulacturee will repay to commerce the caintal they have , 
1^9 diavfn fromi it. • .- J 

33 The stafeain whjoh the greaJkest attendee is. devoted t«^| 
tfai^.bnm4t;pt industry, are Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, MasnJ 
NWtiusetts, Xifnv-jHlampsnirc, and Connecticut. The pnncip4i 
mtaufa^tures are those of cotton and of woollen clotba, of J 
iron, and of leather. In 1820. the number of inhabitanta] 
ci)|igediii Qaa&v|fafitiU]e9}W^ ?i¥»S06. 






APPENDIX. Iff 

aftcliires 16 most prbdoctite of national yre^J^ ia^ to ^Aadk 
the goYenuneht ought, in rnrefersnce, io extend its piote<;tio|fc 
and encpnragem^nt, ha» IsLtely been warmly discuB^ed^bythe 
Politicians and wiiters on political econoity, m America, tiod 
In Europe. Each interest has had its advocates. The ded- 
' non of the impartial statesman would probably be, thit neither 
•hoald he encouraged to the neglect of the otbera ; that if 
either is, m any degree, to be pieferted^ it it that which.it, «t 
the time, the most oeprctsed ; or that whieh supplies most of 
the means of national defence, and most cf the necebsaxiiea 
and conveniencies of life. . 

95. Debt. Eetknite, and ExPENDiTUirfis. Whenj^n 179^ 

• the public debt was first ftmde^it amountcdtoabout 75,0©(HO0O 

' of aollars.. In 1809^ by the purchase , of Louisiana, it Wat 

' aucmented to about d5,500,(m0. In the eight years which 

> ibUowed, a large amount was paid, leaving due, in 1812). bitt 

little mate than 45,000^000. To defray &e expenses of the 

war, which was declared in: tlutt year, more thaii 80,000,000 

of new debt was contracted^ A nrgc portioa has since Wu 

paid, and, on the first day of January^ 1823, me amoonl of it 

was 90^5,877 dollars. 

96. The present reventte of the rej^fiq is d(9rived pciiic^ 
' paUy htxm commerce, and from die salb of publtc lands* m 

1822^thei3B accrued from the former sourcejthe tittn Of 
' ^,5(K\775 dollars; fh>m the- latter source, l,808^S8l>'ai^ 
from other aources, 899,084. The amount, howeiter, whica waa 
' actuaBy received, daring the year, was wit 20,232,4^7. " ' 

87. The expenditures, during the same year, were as ftf- 
lows : Givil, diplomatic, and miscellaneous, 1,967^906 ; fyt 
the pay and support of me armr, the construction of Ibits, tbe 
' supply of arm& the payment or pensions, and the various vt* 
pense^ of the Indian department, 5,695,188 ; for ^ sumtt 
and increase of the navy, 2,224,458 ; for the payment of Hm' 

• interest, and for the redemption of that portion of the principal 
*f ttie debt which became dtae within the year, Tv84%949; 
amountinf in the whole to 17,676,591, ^nd leaving an isxeMs 
of revenue over expenditure of 2,555,896 dollars. • 

' 98. GovcATioN. In the kingdonis of Eurepeu large, sania 
'have been appropriated, by the government, for the potpOtAt- 
of education. Nearly all, however, has been expendMN ki 
' founding or endowing universities. To these the sons' of 'tke 
noble and the rich could alone gain aeeess ; and the ibtentida 
and effect of the expenditure has always been, to niodwie 
efudite scholars and able orators, and to pel^uate anawidi^ 
the separation between the higher ana the lower classes «f 
the population. 

99; The people of the IPnitie^ States hav» hadadiffepsnt 
4>b}ect in view; and One more eon^nilal with their politiieAl: feft- 
tftitutions. DeStrouS that" none niould be ignorant, thenr firit 
and imncipal care has been^ to impart the advantages of in- 
fltniction to the whole mass of tm; papulation. With thir 
¥miWf the legittotsiee ef meny of ^he 4l«te0 Hvt ordainod tti 



t|2 /ijpmmix. 

w^Hmc^ for tbe education pf all the yoatb iB readng^jimtkf. 
)a9a aritt^metif:, al^l ]>e kep^ wafi sv^pported by a pubtlc aod 
general/Ux. , 

■ 40. Tbi9 s7«tem was adopted in Massachiuetts as ^aAj as 
l:164t. A I«^w was then passed, by that colony^ providin||tbat 
a school should be kept in every township having fifty nouae- 
hoilfjbrs. ip. which. ajU the- chiluren, ;wIio might resort to ii» 
ihould pe taught to read atidwTite.' As the number of in- 
jahi^l^its ini^reased) the townships werp divided into small 
j^atj^aiMt ^id ^ ^hool supported in ^ach. Thus, the means 
of education were provided, at the publiQ expense, aQc| the 
.^ippprtpnitf of aoqutfing it placed within the power of all. 

^U Immediately a Aer their first settlement, the tame system 
.was adopted bv the other colonies of Kew-England; and it 
.h«($, t)y all of them, been preserved and cherished to the pre- 
lient tiiqe., Qbnnec^u^ hnvinff a large tract of land lA Ohio, 
:Whiph was .sold for 1,200,000 dollars, appropriated the whole 
' sum the su[^o^ of common oir primary schools. The sun* 
,btm wofie been augmented to 1,700,000 dollaxs, and the in- 
terest is apnually distributed to the several school districts 
according to the number of scholars taught in eadh. No dis- 
.bkL howevw> is eptitled to any aid. ifrom this fund, unless ii 
;||adt ai ibe preceding year, expended, for the siM)ae purpose,* 
.ceilain aioount 4<uivea irom ito own resources^ 

ii?* The efiisct of this system has been, to render the gfMt 
\K)>dl ^f the people of these states the mpst enlightened in tLe 
world. All can read and write, apd rarely can one he found 
Wt ouajii^edt by educatien, to transact the convpov coneems 
-.01 li|Si^ To educate his caUdren, is the first object, aiid tbe 
mjsf glory of the parent ; their ignorance is to huo and to 
.fmem disgraceful. In these schools, the human min4 recsives 
i)t« ^t iaipulse in the career of learning ; an impul^^ which 
carries many forward ^o hidi stations of honor and oius^fVibess. 
, 43i The gref^t t(i^9 of KewA^'ork, di^tinguvBhed for magni- 
fiQsnfprqjcets. of internal improvement, ana for liberal patron- 
.a^e of iiteratHre ^nd the arts, has lately adopte4 a system newtl; 
similar to that of Connecticut, From various souxcesy it h>B 
>aM«iHiiid(4t^ » fund, the income of which is to be applied an- 
nually to the supportrof common schools. This fund, in 1820, 
lamounted to 1,215,000 dollars. Sinoe that year, ail the un- 
•iPOld and unappropriated l^ds, wliich, when disposed of, will 
rfvobahly produce about oiie miUion more, have been perms- 
'OurlitW devoted to the same object. The annual interest of 
ijlbia-iund; is. distributed* according to potxulation, am<His ^* 
itevenl townships, on their rai^ig, for the same purpose, an 
additional sum equal to that which they receive from the state; 
In ISSl^thcee hundred and thirty-three thousand children were 
taught, m the several district schools : a npmber nearly equsl 
lathat'Of all the children in the state between five aiid fifte«B 
• years of age* In 1623, the number taught was 400,000. 

.44. Virginia has also a literary fund, the interest of a part 
of much ifk appropdated to the support of cpttmoa fiohouUk 



*ttj& {Und 1/1 of iecent ot^rn, and fU ini^nne ^is yet ntnUl. 
Til* advantdgeg of education are, however, so higMy appre^- 
ttted ill that state, by its enlig^htened citUens, that most of t^ 

•/iinng geperation are instructed in. private schools, or by db« 
megtic t<^&chers. The stfine remark will apply to moi^t office 
middle ahd^ southern states ; yet, in thi^sc) to6 msEhy of tiie 
thildren of flie^ poorwi!! remam m Ignorance untiFeffectn^ 
pulsion is made, by the respective governments, for <he in- 
struction of all. ' - i . 

45. The liattenal government has not been nnmindfW of A© 
Importance of universal education. Before the addition of 
the constitution, it acquired, by the cc^on of the states claim- 
ing it, the property of nearly all the unappropriated land within 
the national boundaries, in offering tms land for si^e, it has 
reserved, in every township, one section, comprising 640 aiereSy 
for the- nse of schools. As the population of the new states 
becomes mor^ dense, these lands will constitute a ValuaWe 

* land productive fund, . and the system of ^ree schools, ibfis 
planted in the westehi, will there produce i^ s^xbe benefits 
as in' tShe eastern portion of the union. ' 

< ■ 40. Schools of a higher order, to which the. ftame'Of aca^ 
mics has been applied, are numerous in aQ the states. f^spedflLRy 
in those of New-England. Many aite incorporated, andltomo 
jiossjess considerable funds. That at Exeter, in New-Ham(>* 
shiife, )ioldji the highest rank ; its funds amount to drt,000 

" dollars ; it has a library containing 700 volumes, and a hand- 
some philosophical apparatus. In th^se schools aretanffht 
En^lisn grammar, composition, history, peograj^hy, matne- 
matics, the I^atin and Greek languages. Many ybung mien 
report to thrni to acmiire an education superior to that ^\Ai^ 
can be obtamed at tne primary schools, and many toprejpato 
th(!rase!ves to enter some college or university. They are * 




they ?nleAd to pursue. 

' * 47. Of colleges and universities there is also a large nilmber 

'fn the United States. The oldest and first in rank Ui Higrvafd 
College, at Cambridge, Massachusetts.. It was established In 

" I6S8, omy eighteen years after the first settlement of 'Plymouth. 
It had then 'i fund of about 5,000 dollars, nearly two tnirds of 
which was- a donation from the Rev. John Harvard, of Cluarlcs- 
town* *rhe first" degrees were conferred, upon nine young 
gentlemen, in 1648; It ha^ since received many and larj^e 

■ additions to its fiinds, principally donations from mdiViduaS • 

• ari(], ftom thfe exertions df its lenmcd presidents aAd pronto* 
»drs, b»s,with short intermissitons, bedn'coijstimtly^adyaticing 
in reputation, and increasing in nstfulhes*. The Bbrart con- 
tains about twepty-nve thousand volumes. In 1824, the faculty 
consisted of a pi^ident, and twerity- professors; ; the huthb6r 

• of indents Was t23i ahd'of the resident graduates 44^. 
- 48. Yate-eblJeBt'iWto fbfindeditt 1700, and mcoii^ 
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..^701. » It w» &K| eqteUaah^ at J^Japok^ Wl ii WM, 

vas remoYed to ^w-Qaven, in Connecticut. Euba x «ie, « 

. m^rpliaiit in liondon,' having made to it a donation of mora 

. fi^an, four thousand dollars, ita liame was, in 1718. chi^Dged 

.ilfcn)9 the CoUegiaie School, . to .Yale College, Afterwards 

..ba^op, Berkeley, ih^ celebrated metaphjraieiany who had re- 

;44ded two yeaia in Amenca* prea^ted to.it a collection of 

.l^kcb copeiMting of nearly^ one thousand volUmea \ and a £unn. 

\n Newport, the annual rent of which. On a long le^we,iatwo 

.^fipdmand ib^y buahela of wheat Prona the iitate, and 

•krptn other aources, it h&s received many liberal donations. 

. [ta libraries contain about nine thousand volumes. In 18^ 

. the faculty consisted of a president, and eleven profesaois, and 

tae number of its students was 349. 

4i9« In addition to these, there are, in the union, about fiflr 

:,^legea and universities authorized to confer degrees. In au 

.,ot the«e are taught, the l^uglish, Latin, and Greek languages, 

: xhetoric,. mathematics, natural philosophy, logic, ■ chymiatry, 

^.aatroQpiby. history, and geography. In sonie of them aie also 

' taught the Hebrew, oriental,, and modem fjuropean languages; 

.ffpatowy, surgery, jaedicine, botany, polite literatuine>aiYinityy 

^ethic^ natural ana munici^ law, politics, and elocution. 

.; 50. XiiTERATUBE. The remark has oflen heen made, tliat 

.ttie United States have produced np eminent scholajs ; and 

( that the jiational character has not been illustrated by literary 

i^d scientific performances of distinguished merit. This 7e> 

inark is doubtless just. Compared with those of the old world. 

' their writers have not exhibited the same labored poIi»h oi 

, style^ nor their men of science the same perseverance and 

,ej(tent of investigation. Their historians are not equal to 

'Hume or Bobcrtson ; their poets to Milton or Pope 3 their 

.chymkts to Lavoisidr or Davy ; xior their mctaphysicuiDs to 

. XK>ck.e, Berkeley, or Reid. 

51. .But this lact implies no deficiency of mental vigor in 
' the be'ople. The mimt of the natiop has received, from cir- 
cumstances, a different direction. Thpse who are eiulued 
■,w^th extraordinary talent, whatever may have been their ori- 
• ginal propensities, have been called from the closet, to lalior in 
,loe leffislative hall, or the cabinet; to vindicate the cause or 
'defend the interest of their country abroad ; to dispense jus- 
ftice from the bencli, or to support and defend, at the bar, the 
liiiikofi aod the rights of their fellow citizens. 

. 52. To perform these duties, certalnlv not less honorabU 
,'nar Ifss dimcult than any thing which the mere scholar can 

girform, a greater variety of talents, and greater intellectual 
b(ir, have been required in this than in any other country, 
erei in comparatively a short pehod, the mundations t&ave 
.l9c%n lai(^ and the superstructures erected, of new political 
.,4ji.,titiuan8. Many governments have been established o-ver 
.^•mmunities dmertDg from each ether, and from those of 
Ci iropo ; and over these a parsjnount government, with. ex« 



UfE%#.n^ •ysteii^ of law. has been re(][ai«d, and ^^Jggyea^' 
meat h^s a sfiparate executive, legislative, and judu^aldepait- 
menL ; Th^ population of |io country has beeu ci^ed upon to 
|;uppI;X jniqti a number pf legislators, (n* judges, and of lawyers ; 
nor^ It may be added, of instructors of youth. And, while 
. theur nmlperacicounJU for the comparative neglect of literature 
.and the nne arts, the talents they have displayed siiffioentiy 
vindicate the republic from the reproach of intellectual inf^> 
rio^ty- ... 

5^. But noi. in these modes alone have the people of \}iet^ 
states proved, that ia original powers of mind uxo^ m^y assert 
an. eq^aUty« at least, with those of any other nation. . None 
has made more important discoveries in the use^l arts. Eng- 
li^ndT boasts of, her Arkwright, who invented the spinning 
machine ; of her Worcester, Newcomen, and Watt, by whoso 
ingenuity an^i labors ^he powers pf steam w^re subs|iHited for 
the uncertain aiSd of wind and water in moving the mi^chinecy 
of manufac^ries. 

. 54. America may 'boast of her Godfrey, whose quadra]f\t 
has been almost as serviceable, as the compass, to navigation ; 
£( her Franklin, who has made our . dwellings . comiortablg 
^ithiivjand protected them from the lightning of heaven ; o| 
her Waitn«^yi whos^ cotton gin hasa^ued to the annuul pr«h 
duct of thifiut article at least one hundred millions of pounds ; 
of her Whittemore. thejnventor of the wonderful machine for 
making cards : of ner Perkins, the inventor of the nail ma- 
cn^nc; and ot her FuUon, who has rendered the- pQweyi^of 
•teain subservient to the purposes pf navigation. 
. 55. But the United States hav^e produced authors, whp 
would do hoi>or even to any other nation. Thp style qf 
Franklin ia perspicuous and pure ; and few men of any i^e 
or country have cQntributed more .by their writings, to enr 
&bpen and to benefit mankind. The histories of JVlarshal^ 
Kamsay, Belknap, Williams, and tfaye Annals of ^ Ho|m^, are 
works, of sterling njent, interesting, and instructive. Among 
theological writers,, Edwards^ Hopkins, D wight, Lathrop, 
Dayies, Kollock, and Buckminster, are de4fer\'edly eminent 
And ^a novelist. Brown has few equals. 

56. Many of tno nolitical writers of this country have dis- 
played great vigor 61 thought, and force of expression. . Ta» 
paniphlets and state papers to which the revolutionary i^ruggle 
f ave existence ; the numbers of the Federalist ; the omcial 
fetters of Mr. Jefferson, as secretary of state, and of the Ame- 
ricSin miiiisteis at Ghent, not onlv display intellectual power% 
but possess literary merit, of the highest order. Some of the 
best writers, of this republic have not been the authors pf 
books. 
. &^, To, the £ne arts still less attention has been paid tham 
to literature : but the neglect is to he attributed rather to the 
deficiency :oi patronage than to the want of capacity to excel. 
Benja^nin West, a, native of l^ennsylvaniay presided formal 
jepAI. Q^m ^ Pmi 3ad$tyt.po^iP4d8Ui9 the pQf( 




giinten of Great Britadn. In portri^t^pnitiM^ CM^ «id 
tuart have acquired a high reptttation; anu in mnoricil 
painting, Truniball and Alston excel. The United Slatef 
claim onI;r the honor uf their birth ; England and Italy tiiat 
of patronizing and instructing th^m. 

58. KcUGiON. The consequences resulting from the en- 
joyment of religious liberty have been highly favorable; Free 
discussion has enhghtened the ignorant, disarmed- supenrtitian 
of jite dreadful powers, and consigned to oblivion miuiy erro- 
neous and fantastic creeds. Religious ocrpresaioik, and the 
vindictiTe feelings it arouses, axe nanfiy known. Cath<4]eB 
and Protestants live together in harmony ; and protestants 
who disagree, emplov, in defending their own doctiin^ and 
in assailing those of their antagonists^ the weapons only of 
reason and eloquence. 

69. In the iHew-England states, the independents or con- 
j^gationalists constitute the most numerous denomination ; 
m the middle states, the presbjterians^ and in the soathem, 
the nlethodlsts. Baptists, episcopalians^ and Roman c&t holies, 
are found in all the states; but m Maryland and Loaiaiana. 
the catholics are more nuiircrous th^n elsewhere. Bajdi <^ 
these sects hoft one or mor^ seminaries Of learning, in wMcn 
its peculiar doctrines are taught, and young men aire educated 
f4)r the ministry. Many other sects exist, but reason, less 
tolerant than the laws, is gradually diminishing the number. 

60. Character Ai9i> MANiTERs. Fojreignershavesnaerted 
that the Americans possess no national character. If at any 
period this assertion has been true^ it was then no reproacn. 
in its youth, a nation can have no established character. 
The inhabitants of this republic, coming from every quarter 
of the world, speaking many different languages, dispeised 
over a vast extent of territory, could not immemately assimi- 
late and eidiibit those few prominent traits, which nations a» 
well as inmviduals, in their maturity, display. 

6 1 . But the germ of a national chari^;ter has ahnxys" existed. 
It has grown with our growth, and is gradual!;^ throwing into 
the shade those unfavorable and discordant traits, which ha^re 
disfigured and partly concealed it from view. .Who^ that has 
read the history of thrse states, has not perceived, m the in- 
habitants, an eneigy of purpose capable of sunnountin^ all 
obstacles; a spirit of enterprise, that leaves nothings nsefiil 
tmattemptcd ; a proud sense of personal dignity and indepen- 
dence ; a decided preference oi utility before show ; and a 
love of knowledge tnat has dispelled ignorance from me Iftnd? 
They may have ocen too much devote^u to the pursuit of rain; 
too much addicted to habits of intemperttiii^e ; too niuch in- 
flated with national vanity ; bigoted and superstitious : but 
these trdiits are now less apparent?; they are constantly melt- 
ing away, and those more noble appearing in boltter reiiefl 

62. They whose wealth or talents place them in the first 
rank in society, are. in their manners, free from awkward- 

iessi Ibrmatity, haughtiiiesB^ and ostentaiioB f but tfaey do not 



fynHlKf tha eleganoe or refinement of the aaxoe ck|i8 jn ^UTPflf . 

, 'im mass, of tne p«ople aTj8 serious, shrev^Ml, ^nquiitiiive, maifjt 

fi^a, 'generally respectful ; but they know litiue, and pjrfictiM 

Iabs, of the ceremonies of forma] pbliten^. To^ Ibiceignerf, 

customed tp the servility of the lower clabses in Eu^opf, 

ithey doubtless appeat rough and uncourtly ; and pau^ 

fasnionable tourists may have had their feelings beedWssisr 

'wpundedt.imd their delicacy shocked; but when respeptfully 

.tioateot m»y. display native pbliti^ness, and gei^erosity of sei^ 

timeoi^ Time will remove the. grosser delects; bi^t mayilt 

nev^r, by polifshiog too deeply, Impair that strength of dbiarao- 

t?ry . which is essei^ttal \6 the permanence o£ our republican 

institttti(ms. . ." 

; Q3, A review of the rapid progress of the United States ip 
population, wealth* and power ; a survey of their pivseftt 
p^^ical and pioral conuitipn ; and a comparison pf toemitlf^ 
0itner respect; with other n'ations, cannot. fail to givc^tp i^i 
Amariean. citizen an elevated conception of his own country, 
and tp justify the loftiest anticipation^ of the future. 
«# 64. In a period of thirty ^ears, ending with .1820, the. 
population of the republic increased from 3^893,835, to 
9,d42,150 ; it consequently doubles in less than twenty-five 

J rears. In Great !E|fitain the population does not double in 
ess than eighty years ; and in that country the increase is 
nearly, if not quite, as rapid as in any other country in Europe. 

65. The augmentation of wealth and power cannot be so 
easily ascertained. It is the opinion of many, well qualified 
to judge, that it has been still more rapid ; and when the in- 
crease ot our exports, which in the same period advanced from 
nineteen to sixty-fivo millions ; when the growth of our cities 
and A-illages ; the increase of our manufacturing establish- 
ments, of our national and mercantile navy, ol our fortifica- 
tions and other means of defence ; the extent of our intefnal 
improvements ; and, beyond all, the extensive territories IB- 
claimed firom a state of nature and made productive and valu- 
able, are adverted to, that opinion will not appear unfounded 
nor extravagant. 

66. Although now inferior to the principal nations of the 
old world* yet but a short period will elapse before the United 
States, should their progress hereafter be the same that it has 
been, will overtake and pass them. Their great natural ad- 
vantages will continue to urge them forward. Extensive 
tracts of fertile land yet remain vacant of inhabitants ; the por- 
tions already settled are capable of supporting a much more 
numerous population ; new roads and new canals will give 
greater activitj to internal commerce, and open new fields to 
tiie untiring industry and enterprise of man ; and, a small 
part onl^ being required by the government, nearly the whole 
annual income will be added to the general capital, augment- 
ing it in a compound ratio. 

67* That these splendid anticipations are not the caigges- 



APPBN1H3C 

tfoAfl of 'tiatidna] Tanitr, the history' of' the patt tafBeienflf 
'ptotes. Tet their falfilment depends, in « great degree, apon 
the future conduct of the people themselves ; upon their ad- 
'herence to the principles of their fathers ; upon the preservB* 
-tion of i)ee' political institutions, of industrious, tiwdi and 
moral habits ; and, above, ail, upon the universal diroaoa of 
knowledge. 

08. This truth should sink deep in the hearts of the' old and 
the jowas. The citizens of this republic should never forget 
the awimresponsiHlities resting upon them. They conatitate 
the oldest nation on thiis vrestem hemisphere, the first on the 
list of existing republics. The^ stand forward, the object <tf 
hatred to some, of admiration to many, of wonder to all ; and 
an impressive example to the people of ever/ countrr. To 
them IS c jmmitted an experiment, successful hitherto, the final 
Tesutt of which must have a powerful ihfluence upcm ^e des- 
tiny of 'mankind ; if favorable apd happy, the whole eivilized 
world will be firee ^ if adverse, despotism and darkness vriSi 
^gaih overshadow it. May they ever be sensible of tiM vast 
ioiportance of their example. May they never betray 
sacred trust. 
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QUESTIOire 

TO , 

HAIiE'S HISTOBY OF TlHB tJNITEP 0TAf ESk 



1 TwtstliAoiitinentorAmericalniowntoibeancieittsI 

5 — What was tbe ol^^^ct of Uw vbyagw of dlBcoTOty made in tlie 15th 

eentoryl 

3 — Who was a difltliigiiU^ed nihtigatOT of that agjel 

4 — Where was he boni ! 

9 — What iacidents led him to think that he oonht reach th«Ei)8t Indies 
by sailing west ? , ' ■ 

6 8 To whom (M. h^ apply fbr assistance ? 

7 — Who became his friend and patron ? ' 

8 — When did he set sail ? From what port ? 
^ — What course did he steer! 

9 — What pbeuKneBon was first observed dazing his ToyageT 
n 9 How did his crews ^ehave ? What did they threaten to dot 
13 — How did he appease them? « 

13 •* Mp^^n was land discovered ? 

14 10 What othier islands did he discover and visit T 

15 — How was he received on his rotttm ? , 

16 — Who first discovered tlw continent ? When? 

17 11 Upon what did the English fbnnd their claim to the eastern partioo , 

of North America? 

18 — From whom does the continent derive its name ? 

19 — Who is supposed to have entered the harbor of New-Tork? _ 
3D — What induced Coligpi to attempt a settlement in America? 

S| — Vftut was the resuliX 

9k IS By whom was the second attempt made? When? Wherel 

23 _ Was it (brtunafe? 

24 13 On what occasion w^s the 8]Arlt of adventure revived 1 
S5 — Who most encouraged the scheme of colonization ? 

SO 14 What companies were fomwd? 

fl7 — What territory was granted to each? " 

S8 -r What privileges were secured to the emigrants 1 

39 — When was Quebec settled? By whom? 

GHAFTER L 

30 15 Br what company was Virginia settled? 

31 — How Dumf pffirsons were sen^ over ? 

3S — What distinguished man was among themt 

33 — Ikelate the p^cipal.eyants of his life. 

34 18 When did the adventurers land ? At what place? 

35 .. Who was elected president? Who was excluded ? 

30 — What was the character of t^e aboriginal Inhabitants T 

37 17 IVhat happened to captain Smith? 

38 — By whom was he preserved fW>m death? . . _ 

SO — While absent, to what number had the aettlen heen lediieoaf _ 

40 18 Htow tnasoy eame with Newport! 

41 ^ BmmBKmmjitftritiBBmts 



3 QI7EfirnON& 

QS Pg. 

4S 18 Was li« ebosen praHMffttl) ' '• .^ 

43 19 Relate what afterwards occurred T 

44 _ What induced Smith to return to Englanai 

45 — What was the consequence ? • 

46 30 Who were successively appointed governors I 
41 .--^For TrtiaVfMWW wa» ^tato»i«a:^pMa* . . 
4g — Wliat is relatert concerning her? 

49 21 What was the object of Argal's expedition in 16131 

50 — What did he accomplish! ,. t » 

51 — What mstructions were given l>y king James 7 

53 — When did governor Yeardly arrive ? 

5$ — What did he do which gave joy to the people? 

54 22 In what state was the colony .at tjhis perjw? 9 . 

55 as What misfortune happened toil? _.^:^- 

56 — How much was the number ftrsetuers rtanceaT 

57 — Did the Virginians depose Harvey ? ', . ■ 

58 — What did Iting eharlcs do? 

59^ Who succeeded Harvey?. ' ^ . 

60 — Whom did the Xlrginians fevor, the king or parliamemT 

61 24 What did the parliament do? -** ..^ ^« 

62 -- What did the Virginians do on the death of Matthews t 

63 — VJThy were thb people disaffected? 

64 — Who was the leader bf the insurgents ?, 

65 35 Relate the incadentp of the rebellion. ^ _.c-,„f 4 

66 26 What was the conduct of Berlceley towatds ine Teoeui i 

67 — What \^as the population iri 1688? 

66 — How was the colony governed? ^i»«^ ♦-i ^a«.„i 

69 — What course did the representatives piursue m reianim w wsfireFj^ 

CHAPTER IT. 

7b 26 To what company was Massarhuseits granted? ., 

71 27 When were the first men sent over left ? 

72 — WTien and why did they return to England T 

73 _^By whom was the coast of Massachusetts surv^ 7 ^«-«4«„ » 

74 — In that age what was the maxim of all ecclcsiastiwiand politicisig; 

75 28 What (ansae induced Mr. Robinson's 'congregation to ttimtin to 

Holland ? ^ - ^i-»*» 

76 — To what company did they apply for a grant or lana i 

77 -_ To what part were they carried? . . , 

78 — What did they do before leaving the ShipT 

79 — When did they land ? . - 

80 29 How many perished daring the wmter? 

81 — What was the settlement called ? 

82 — What was the population in 1630 ? i7„„i««j| ■» 

83 — What directed the attention of others to New-EnglamlT 

84 — What association was formed in 1627? 

85 — Of what company did they obtain a grant T 

86 — Where did the people they fic^t outland T . 

87 — What were the prpvisions of the c^lart^^they oWftinafl? 

88 30 Vi^at town was next settled? .^., i, 

89 — What vras the fir,^t pbject of their ^atiehUo«? 

80 ^ What number perislied before spring ? • ., 

91 — At what time vfas Boston (bunded ? , 

92 31 Whatdi^tlrtKiliahedladyMavictim? • , 

93 — How many perished bqfore 0ecemb^ ? 

94 ~ .What was one great object of the puritans ? 

95 — -What ordinance wa« pasAed Ih W-^' . . . , ' ^^ , ' ' ' 

96 — Were the Indians numerous, at thfttWAfe, m WSW- 
77 M When were representatives flwtufcosett . . 



98 si Wbp WM bapifhea Ihnn dRletht l^m- w^ e«p^ 
09 — ^Vbto AsitihtfidshM e^iiglimts came in 16»r 

100 — Relate theii history. . ' . . . 

101 33 Wlio were detained by. IdjifCbatl^; ' , ] 
103 — What was Uw cause of the first wai* with theY^ifians t . , 

103 34 With what tribe was it carried on ? ., ' .' 

104 — Which party was victbHoud ? .",.'., 

105 35 WhatcauseputastoptoenUgraUoQl . ' .; . ' 
100 •— In what year did the coloiiies rmto a leaeaet 

107 30 What is said concenii^ the. representatives and assistants T ' 

108 ~ Whieh did New-Cnglatid fhvor, the king or parliament t 

109 — Wliai proposltiofia Sa Qromwcll make to the colonies ? 

110 — When was N'ew-flaait^shite incorporated with BiassaefaosrtUT 

When was Maine 1 

111 37 What law wvta piade afcanst Qtialcers ? 

118 — What distinguished iiifflviduals came to New-Enfltod iSbopi ttda 
time? 

113 — Hnw were they recdved?, Where iBd they resIdeT 

114 39 What law was enaqted by Cnglaiid in 1603? 

115 — What n^easure was adopted by the kinij( in 1604 ? .. 
110 — What was tne conduct of the conimissioners ? 

117 40 How many towns and inhabitants did New-En^and <»ntaih at f3ie 

end of 50 years fh>m the settlement of riymouth? 

118 — What were the causes of Philip's war? 

119 41 Where were the first acts of hostility committed ? 

IStO — Did the colonists sufilbr much injury from the savages? 
131 — In w4^ maoper was the war earned, r^ ? 

133 43 'What waA this result of the gi^eat batde ibught Decembai; 18 ? 
133 -* What feelings did Plulip exhibit? , 

134 — What was tus Ate? 

135 43 What losses were sustained in tlus war 1 ,■ 

136 — When was New-Hampshire made a se^tar^e colony t 

137 "T*. Vartyvtat fVLTfme was Edward Randolph sent over ? 
130 — What was done in relation to the charter 7 

139 44 What was the cteracter and conduct of Andress? 

130 — How did the peeiue treat Andross and his adherents ? 

131 45 What was the result of the expedition to C'apada? 
133 — Hew.fpd.Msjfsacbusetts pay her troops? 

133 — What were the provisions of the new charter ? , 

134 — Who was the first governor under the new charter? 

135 ~ Whut^ifltinffnisbed the commencement of his administratiMlt 

136 46 what canaes. produced the delusion ? 

137 — How many charged with witchcraft were exeemted^ 

138 47 What law was passed at the first session ? 

139 — What war vttsiad at this period? 

140 —' When was Deerfieid attacked ? 

141 — Honv jQMoy. were \uUed and made jtriaonen ? 
143 48 Who were among the prisoners ? 

143 — How were they treated'? 

144 ~ What was the Indian mode of warfiure ? 

145 — What expedition was lotted out in 1707? 

146 — What In 1710? What vfm accomplished? 

147 — What expedition was fitted out in 171 1 ? 

148 49 What mlsfbrtone OQcnned to the fleet? 

149 — What was the event of the expediti<m ? 

150 — When was peace .concluded ? 

151 — What wM ih© effect of this war upon New-England ! . 

159 — Who WM apiiqinted aorvpr^qt iJ^pl^A , . ._^ . ^' . '. >'*' 
153 50 What question agitated the people when bd aittvcd T 
< 154 — Wlot act of his displeased the assembly 7 

AA 



4 auBsnomL 

On. PC. 

1S9 N Wbofe «aB&:«t did Uw pwple mijiroyB I 

196 ~ What rote was paned Tespectinf the fovoBMi^ Mllfyt 

197 — What hutructiooii did llie king glY6T 

198 — Did the amembly comply ? 

190 ~ What steps did the governor take! 
100 91 Wljo was the next governor ? 

lei — What took place between him and the wuaOHjl 

103 — How was the controyersy suspended t 

193 99 Who succeeded governor Burnett? 

164 — How was the long controversy terminated? 

199 — Who was appointed governor in 1740 T . 
100 — What event occurred in 1744? 

107 -7 From whst port were privateers fitted out f ' 

108 — What expedition waA concerted in 1749t 
100 — By whom was it proposed I 

170 93 Did the General Cpurt In the:end agree to ftt * 

171 — What colonies (hmished as^staneei ' 
17S — What naval force oo-<^rated I 

173 94 What (hrtunale events occurred? ^ 

174 — WhatwasthetesultofthetixpeditiohT ' 

179 99 What measure did France adopt the next smnmerl 
170 — At wliat time was peace concluded ? 

177 — What were the terms of tliis peace? 

178 — What became of the bills of credit? 

CHAPTER m. * 

170 99 Whieh was the parent of the New-England colonies f 
18u — To Whom were the firat grants made in New-Hampihire? 

181 90 When were the first settlements made? 'Inhere? 

182 — When was the first house built at Portsmouth? 

183 — Of whom did Wheelright purchase land? 

184 — What town did he Anind? 

189 — When was <nvil government estabOshed in Dover, 
and Exeter * 

180 — What steps did these towns take in 1041 ? ' 

187 — Of whom did tlie emigrants purctiase landsf 

188 — What settieraents suffered in Philip's warT 

189 — When was New-Hunpshlre made a separate provi&oeT 
100 — What law was passed in 1080? 

191 97 WtAt disputes arose on the arrival of Mason f 

193 — Who was appointed governor after Andross was de p sj efl l 

193 — Did this colony suffer much firom Indian wan? 

194 — What town was surprised in 1089? , 
199 — Give an account of that event. 

190 98 In what y«Mir was Londonderry settled ^ By whoml 

197 — What did they introduce? 

198 99 Why did J. T. Mason claim the lands oThls UMMn t 

109 — To whom did he convey them ? 

aOO — What did they do to silence opposifaoh? 
SOI — How were the Masonian lands granndf 

. CHAPTER IV. ■ . ^ \' 

SOS 99 To Whom was Connecticut first granted t - * 

SOS — How fiir westward did the grant extend ? 

S04 — By whom was a Ibrt erected at Hartfbrd? 

S09 — By whom was a trading nouse erected at Windsor? 

SOO 00 By whom wa^ Weather9ffel4 and Windsor settled T • **' 

S07 <— Fttr what purpose did Wliithrop come flnom England? 
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Ql/ESTIONS. 



Wl 



w IMtliiifDtttdi attempt to molest liimt „,„..' 
agv — wi»at persoiw laid the fbundtttiou of liartftirdT 
•10 ~ Whose authority did the first eioigrenu ackuowiedfai 
•ti ^ When did t^e fteem^A form a consUtulioat 
31§ — State the substanu) ol this constitmion. 

513 dl By whom whs BJaybro^k seilled? Whence the namet 

514 — What did Fenwick transfer to the General Ck>imf 
SIA — By what pwsons was New-Haven fbonded I 

Sie ~ Was U a UatlAet, eolooy.l 

517 — By what laws were they flral govemedlv . 

518 <B With whom^had both colonies disputes V\ 

919 — How was partition made in 11)50? 

3S0 — Did the Dutch continue friendly! 

SSI — What did Connecticut propose to the comeaenusyi 

333 — What was the conduct of Massachusetts ? 

383 03 What didCremw.ell do ? 

384 — Did the inhabitants obtain a charter T 
335 — What territory did it comprehend? 

S36 — Did New-Haven willingly consent to a onioa? 

337 — When were the two colonies united? -^^ u -♦«• 

338 M What circunwtarices occurred wh*^Androesdfimaiiaeainecnarteri 

339 — Did CkmiMcticutiMaMI her charter? , 

330 64 Wh^ demanddid Fletcher make of Connecticut t 
f8l — flow was he treated? 

33S — When was ¥ale CoUmo founded? 

331 — When was Saybrook platform adopted I 

334 — What did this platform relate to ? n«.«-*««.* i 
«5 66 What eaose tended to preserve the pea0B of CooqACtlcutT 

''■■ • CHAPTER V. 

n6 66 Whea wa»'Rhode Island selUed? By ^JJ}! 

SS7 — Way was he banished flrpm Massachusetts? _ 

tl8 •— What did !ie call the place where he settled? 

3S0 — What nwttlatleiK'did he adopt ? 

mo — WUj rewOred to Rhode Island in I<W8? ^ . ^ - 

Ml 6T Did Rhode? L^aad apply to be admitted into the learwi 

MS — What was the decision of the commissioners i 

MS — Did Rhode Island consent tc the terms? 

U% — When wair the tint general assembly held T 

949 — When did the colony obtain a charter? 

946 — What were the provisions of this charter! 

94T — What law was passed relative to the quakrtjT ^^^ 

948 — What secured the colony exemption ftom Indian ttosctiny I 

949 — What was the population in 1730 ? In 1761 ? 

990 — When was Brown university founded? ^ 

..CHAPTER \% ■ 

951 68 By whom was New-York discovered ? When T 

9B« — In what service did Hudson saU? .,v™ .n^i twmMn» 

9S9 — By whom and when was a fbrt erected near Albany, and mmg 

houses at New-York? «r..«-ir«*t 

954 — What was Albany then called? What was New-YoifcT 
355 — WTiat event occurred soon after ? 

956 — When and where was Fort Amsterdam ejJ^J*; . . , ,„,^- 
857 TT To wlial company did the rep bllcof Holland maUa gmntT 
S5d --- How fhr did the grant extend? 
959 — What was thb territory called? 
800 -- Where did the Dutch erect forts in 1623 T 
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QUKSnONS 



S01 00 with ^vbom did this pcodace qaarrd* 1 

908 —'When did vnr bn«c ont between the Dntqh atoid Ikl^lmnT 

26S 09 Who commanded tlie Dutch troops! - 

204 ^ In what place was a battle fought ? 

969 _ Whoaipeed on t line of partition between the Dttditfidlbl^Mlt 

900 — To whom did the kihg of England i^rant New^York ! 

267 — What measure was thereupon taken? 

268 — Did the expedition sent out fi^cceed? 
260 — What names w«l« changed ? 

270 — Who asnuned the government of thq eoBotry? 

271 — When was New- York made a dtyl ' 

272 70 What event happened in 1673 1 

273 — How long did the Dutch retain' possession? 

274 — Whom did the duke of York appoint goTemmrf 

275 — To whiu rell^ous sect did both. belong?. 

276 -> When was the first assembly held ? 

277 — By what people was the interior of New-Tml ihluMtedt 

278 — Of whom were they the allies I 

270 — Who led an army against them? ' 

280 71 What was be obliged to do ? 

881 — Wbat kulian chief addressed the French gotemort ^ 

283 — &bcite nls speech. 

283 72 What effect had this speech ort the FVench pnenott 

284 — Why was th6 duke of York disliked when he fweamekiqcT 

285 — What encouraged the disaflbcted? 

286 73 What measures did Lcisler and Milborce nndertafeef ' 

287 — What did Bayard and Oourtlandt do? 

288 — What authority did Leisler' assume? Why? 

289 74 WhatdidWClbomecflfect? • . •? ' 

290 — What parties were despatched against tbB EngUaJi? 

291 — Describe the attack of Schenectady. 

298 75 What was done to avenge these barbaritiqa? . 

293 ~ To what was the ihilore of the expedition attrflNttedf - ' 
994 — Whom did king William appoint "governor? 

295 — What was the character of this governor? 

296 — What sentence was uas^d on Leisler and MUbmne? - / ~ 

297 76 What.yras their fote ? 

. 298 -> By whdin were the French settlements att^kM? 

299 — Who was appointed governor in 1692? 

300 — What object was he desirous of effecting? 

301 — What took place in ieonseciuence of Ms rtcommei rfi l tl diit, '. - 

302 77 When was the earl of Bellamont appointed govemorl 

303 — In what measure did he engage I • ' .• 

304 -- B/^ate the conduct and ihtc of captain Kid. . ' 

305 — Into what parties >ve^ the people divided? 

306 — When was lord Combury appointed govemdl 

307 — What were his parentage and character? 
306 — In what manner did he behave? 

309 78 What followed his removal from dfflce ? 

310 — What resolution was passed ? 

311 — In what year d^d governor Hunter arrive? 
8ia:T-T.WhatnM«Je came with lum,? 

313 — What Is' the' character of their descendants? 

314 — What dispute aiiose betweea the house and couitdl 1 

315 — Wiiat enterprise was projected in 1709? In 1711? 

316 79 What was tha result of the latter? 

317 — Did the people jttsliiy their reprusentfttlves ? 

318 — State the proKross and termination of the dispute betweoi the 

hon'ik and council. 
1 — ■ Who succceoilcd ^•vejipor Uuater! 
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X 



m 79 What im^ts had tW FFBneh tbon fn view f - , * ^ 

Ml ~ What did governor Bui1i8t.^o tadefeirt it I 

US 80 When was the assembly, elected in 1716, dissolved t 

)38 — What fort did the Fratieh erect.iivhUe Van Dam was goY«r«^ 

994 — Who succeeded Van Dam? 

S3S — What prosecution waainstitatidd by- gnviBrtiorGoabgrf ' 

396 — What honor was conftned 4iii one of 1^ deliMiden t - 

3S7 — When was Clark appointed lieuiaQant*i;ovemor? r ' 

398 81 What dispute was revived between hhn and the AsaenUyl 

899 — Which party was triumphant ai thanext obeetion? 

330 — Becito toe addrasa of the houses the gDVamor. 

331 — What did heisay in his next speech I . 

339 83 What lesOlve'did the hoiiae jiaas { , . 

38kv4< WtHlt plot waasapfiDsed to he concerted ahout thfa» thnat 

334 — What was the supposed object of the plot ? 

335 — How many were burned ? Hungi Transpottedt 

336 83 Wlrtl did-CtericaUvde to in hia speech? 

337 -H WhsB Was Owtga <:;Unton appointed govenuir ? 
938 — What happened in 1745? 

539 — When did peace take place? 

GHAP'TERVII. 

540 8l>ar'«lHni.'««liN«ifstarsqr-8eaied?. Wheat Where?. 
341 — When and where did the Swedes and Finae setttot 

349 -~ What happened in 1A55 ? 

343 ~ WiuiK.femtorgr didthe Duteh peasees? 

944 — How was it taken fipom them? 

345 8$ To whom was it conveyed ? 

346 — To whom did the Duke canvey Ntfw-Jers^ } 

347 _ Why was it so called ? 

348 — Who was the first governor? 

349 — What was the origin of the disputes that anwe ? 
390 — Did the people revolt ? Did they submit? 

351 — To whom did Berkeley dispose of his right ? • 

359 — Who were appointed trustees to sell it ? 
353 — What partition was agreed oo ? 
aKf^o^vWtiiiinewpMent greeted to the Dake? 

355 86 On what^ ABdnMsinsisi? 

356 — Wliatdidhodo? 

357 v^Beeteethe addsess to the eommisMiMienb 
858 — What was their decision ? 

359 87 To whom was Easl^ereey transfened in 1689? 

360 — Who waeappoinfed governor over it ? 

361 — Ry whom were the Jerseys reunited? 
363 — When was Princeton College fimnded? 

363 — What was then the number of inhabitants ? 

CHAPTER Vin. 

364 87 By whoilawas Delaware first settled? 

365 88 What did they call the country ? 
966 — Where did they seat tbemselTee? 
367 — Why and where did they build forts? 

366 — WIMV did this Dutch buUd a ftnrt ? 

360^4^. te What maaust did the 8wedes gain pos8<)asioa ofltt 

370 ^- What course did governor Stuyvesant pursue I 

371 - - How loaf dUl the Dutch retain possession? •. 

373 •— What purchases did William l^enn make ? •... 

^73 *— WhiK^aiitt WM jmao to the (nets puicbasodt >. ' - 



9^ 88 To wbAt coltmytAMeibby onMaiT ; 

375 — When did a sepftiatioa UkspUuM.? 

' . CUAFTBR IX. 

376 60 WhowMkfcteHranderorPdiiwiylTania?. 

377 — To wbat^ntiilottiMOt #ri te b«|aiig?.< . > 

378 — Why was (he. oouBtry onutied:!* tatai t 
379 -^ jMwbal piioe 'Was land aoid ; 

380 — At what noe wa« ii.raiiiiBdt • . > . . 

381 — In what yeaj* «tt<l<^e Mttleni ietfve Eogtaait 

382 90 What position did they aeteet fiur aMttteriMBt! 

383 — What wd$ the 9bject of IVniiV jBoom «r go^amnatt f 

384 — Wkat iMOplB, and'faow nuuiy, did he find ujw»tk«-**t 

385 — Where was the irntaaacHnUy held? ) 

386 — What cicy did Penn foiind 7 . 

387 91 For what guaJitieid are the PoQn8ylTaiiiiUi»disUa9iiiahedf 

388 — What parry did Peon adhere toatChethBiBorUMJSi^iali 

latiou ? 

389 — How was he treated ? > .■■. ■•■■l .. 

390 92 Uid he regain the favor of the king? 

391 -- When did he again vieit Feonsylnmia ? 

398 — • What took place in 1701 ? 

393 — How WBft the exasutiye aiitSierfty vtUinnMBwSbBUUUnAl 

394 — What iaaised tto.moet irritation I 

395 — Did the colony prosper .' 

396 — What took place at the eommeBeement ortherenreliitiin7 

397 — What sum was paid in discbarge of quit rents! 

CSAPTfiR X. 

396 93 By whom was Maryland foundedl- 

399 — To what rcUgiotfsf sect did he tN*)ng ? 

400 — After whom was the colony n^ed 1 ■ 

401 — Who was appointed the first governor ? 

402 — When did the first settlers amve? Where? . • • 

403 — What land did they parcha<9o? • » 

404 — What circamstanee»fiitoped the rapid pviMrtatiffi of OubitdamfX 

405 94 When and how was a house ofaiiaestiity ftmnedl : - ^^ 

406 — What alteration was made in 1650 ? 

407 — What diet is hononMsto KiOrd Baltimore and his 

408 — What disturbance was produced 1 By whom ? ■ 

409 95 What was the remit of the disttirbances? 

410 — What ordinance was passed by the viotorieiia.ptity ? • 

411 — What was the number of itihabitttits in 166UI 

412 — When did lord Baltimof© die? ..,../ 

413 — What was his charaeter ? i •.,....' 

414 — What occurred in 1689? 

415 96 What directions did king ^filiam gite ? 

416 — When was the proprietor restored to his rights ? 

417 — What occurred at the commenoentent U4h9 tBrobaiUm f ' ' 

CHAPTER XI. 

418 96 What territory was granted^ in 1630, to Sir Bobett BmOt ? 

419 — By what persons was a settlement Ibrnied Mnb(tf Albaihi 

sound? 
— What settlement -was nnde in I6C1 ? By wteni? 
' What grant was made in 1663? 






'^- - - -- - ^ 

433 1)7 Whopr8paflBia«>DstitutioaIbrtheijpla|iYJ, ,. .» ', " ' 

494 — What were tHe'lirpVislons or (hlbconmSfaupli.t ' ^ 

435 — Wm it ftpeeptubio l6 the iuliabiulnts ? ' ' ,, . . .: 

42a — What '^eltl^rtient was rtiad6 in 1670 1 ' ' ' " ; . " :' 

427 — In which of the Carolinas, as npw divided, was It.ma^o' 

139 — WTtett was me Aon^tDtiDti or Locke aorogateci ? 

430 — How were the two proviaceei aflervards govcimedf . 

431 — What emigrants came in rTOrt J^i('|7lOf ^ ,' ". ." " ; '. 

432 — What calamity fell upon thertiT " 

433 99 Whither did the Tuscarorasemi^ief; 

434 — What proceedings took |ilac6'!rt 17291 ' " 

435 — In whnt part of N<Mih?Cfu;oiioa,(tid th« aettlemeats increue nuMt 

nqjidly? ^^^ .. TT--/.. ' 

• -^^ '■"-•••■•' W' . V'cK^^rifi^.xiL ■"■;' ;■• ,_ ;' " ' '^"^ 

43© idb 'When' wks the first isettlbment made at P&rt Hoyal t '*' ' " 

437 ,— When was old Charleston founded ? . 

438 —''When' did the fireemfen elect represeotatitest ,. ' 
489 — When did the;^ meet to elect them ? 

440 — Whence did' eitilgraiits come? 

441 — .Whei\ was thepresent city of Charleston IbandM? . ' 
449 ' -^ l¥hdt 4i(f tEhe'mprietori} dirl^t ih ifepoA to ithe FtenSOi protM- 

tants 1 , 

44J" Ji. Wttjopporfitit^n-ifede? Byisfhom? ' ' ' 

444 iOl Whatdldtliesfep*Otcst«t(tsdo? •< . ; 

445 — Why was John Arcttdale sent overt " ' ' ' v 

446 — What did he effect! • ' ' " ^ 

447 — What (fid Granvtlle and Mdbre attempt t ' , • 

448 — What lav*- wad pissed? 

449 1<» What M^ the ftonduct of the lords and tfte^aeen? ! • ' 

450 -"What expedftloriS' were undertaken m 1762'r ', ." 

451 — Wha^occurced In 1706? What in 1714? ' ' • 

452 103 What siefftlrihgs were occasioned hy the wilr vifl^ th^^IifilUato f 

453 — What measiure did the assembly adopt ?. ' ' '' ' . , . 

454 — whitt emigrants were induced to come? , '. 

455 — What was their fkte? 1 . • 
45» 104 What occurred in 1719? ' 

457 — Bpw v^HHe goyorpment aftcfwatdi adfiiinKMerpdY 

458 — WWrt<»Ceirrred:inl738? '. . 

459 105 Was the in^urreetion qitelled? . . : - t , . 

460 -> FfMi Wat edutitries did emigraAts come T 

cyAiTBR xnr. 

46i'"l^"^fhifere te €teotgla'6lttaatea? ' 

462 — What project was coiHsierted in 17^2? I ■ >' 

46S''>— TOtWffitftwtteOoorgltt-giiantedr' • ' • - «. 

464 106 What regulations did the Trustees prbrvlde? - ■ 

465 — When dU the first emigrants embark » • •. ' . 

466 — Who inispiaiieiUit their head? 

467 — What was- the conduct of the Carolinians? 
46$ — How many emigrants eanfie the next yeto? 
401^ '-^l#hat'Mrhs the <fharaeter of these emigrritms? * ' 

470 T- What ofibr wan ma&d to Induce a different elass to em^J:^ 

471 _ Where did the Germans settle ? ' Where difrdootch 7 , 

472 —Who made a visit to Georgia m 17881 < 

473 — WhalwasW9 0bje<it? 

474 — Who came two yetos dlenwardi I ■ 



^0 QTTEimoMS. 

475 107 In 1740,lipW^atiyenagTaiit8iiad,&niTe4t 
470— Wlutt wutbeaioooniortienidARtiortt^t 

477 — What expediUon diil General Q^^MioitM undertake Y ' 

478 — Waa il aaccesstUl 1 . 
47» — ■ What aiteifward? pccartedl, 
480 106 What event ocvorraa nv^en OgletUoii^ WW marfWug. 10 

the Spaniards T 
461 — Whalexpeat»m<Sdhe^iaet ' . 

48! 109 How did the liivattoit end! 
463 110 What occurred in 17M? , . . , , 

464— What productH were cal^iva^edT 

CHAPTER xnr. 

46S 110 Id what year was the trealy betwaan Franee ind 
claded, which restdf^ kranqiiillty to America 7 
480 — Wliat waa tlpe munher &f inhabituits In the thirteen, fw l w i l fi 

that period ? . . . ' 

4S7 ~ Where were the English aettlementa? Where thfi FnpckT 
486 — What desisn had the French in view? 
460 ' — What did tiie company of English traders df>t 
400 — What was tb^ oondact of the French ? 
461, . Ill Whom d^ g»yemor Dinwididie aeo^ *^ neaaeiiger to-^ 

commander ? ' 
4tt — WhateoiirsedidgoTeni0rJ>iiiwid4ieta^eafi.noeiyinftka 

403 — What was the renult of Washington's expeditiMi? 

404 — When was the Albany plan of onion formed ! ' 
409 — What did this plan provide? 

406 116 Why was it rejected in Engitfid? Why in America? 

407 — What expeditions were resolved upon ui 17^,?, . 
406 — Relate t^e ^hject and result of the expedition to Nova 
400 — Who cbmmanxjted the expedition against. Feet Du Qiwame t 
500 lis What was the reflttlt of the expedition? 
M 114 Wlwcofjimaoded the expedition agaipst Niagara? 
50S — Was he successful? 
fOi 115 Who commanded the expedition against Crownpoiut I 

504 — Relate what happened to this expedition. 

505 116 Was H abandoned ? 

506 — Wlnt axM^liWs.were pnmosed the next yearl . , • ' 

507 — Why waaMassacliusetts disgusted? How ajveaaed? 
506 117 Who was appointed to saeceed Shirley? ^ 
500 — Had war been dee^aced betn^een Franc^ and Sjoj^npd] 

510 — Who was appointed commander-in-chief? 

51 1 — What post did general Sfontetioft fake ? 

512 118 What had been accomplished in this campaign? 

513 — To what did the ministry dia-e«t the attentioii of lord 

514 — DidheefibcttheoMeot? 

515 119 With what force didTMontcalm besiege Fort WiUiam 

516 — Where is that fort situated? 

517 — Who was sent to command it ? m •' 

518 — Relate the circumstances and result of Uie siejjb* 
510 190 What effect had these disastei)a upon the British natioia f 
aao — Whom did the king appoint inime minister? 
HI — Wka^peditioos were determined oi^ for the a^xt 
OS 121 Who eofonnanded that against touisburf ? ■ 
533 — Who seryeil under bnn ? 
Oil -^ Bow did the siege .lermiiuue? 

t-» What was the result of the attack on Ticonderogat 
'— What fort did colonel Bcad^treet o^kure? 
196 Who omnmanded the expeditiaa against Du QuisanaT 



Is. Pf. 

28 IB What diMWter Qccorred fo ttt . 

2tt — Was it succeMMT 

30 — Where was the rort dtuatedt 

31 . What was the plan or the next eampalgnt ; 

Si ~ What was the event of the expe(UUoiiacaIhstIj(Iijpnt 

33 133 What success did general Amherst meet with! .,' ' ' , 

34 .■^..y^.comqumjded UiecxgeaHloii againt Ctoel^T , , ' 

35 l-'Whtt was the condition of that placet 

35 » When and where did Wiolf^od hiS) army ? 

37 — Where does Quebec stand T 

as .|iilVheie.4ul a. battle, take place? What th/^erentt v . 

39^ What pEdia Wolf tlkntormT' "-^ • ; • - • ' 

40 13& tewhat manner did he gain the heiglitS'of AhnhtttQf . 

41 _ What did Montcalm then 4o? . ; 

42 — Whftwasthe&teofwolf? OfMontjcalmT 

43 196 What was the consequence oT the hattlet ' ,-, 

44 — Whei| war p^ace concluded V 

A& ^ What duraoce cede to Great Briu44? . .'..'... 

.. cBArmxv. ,;. ••■ •■• 

46 IM How much was added to the debt of En;|9and^ Ip the latip irkrt ' '. 

47 -. Whence did her legislators seek asslciiar'Cet ji • 

48 lf7 What relation was aupnosed to ejust between (he tttpUiar dnuh .. 

try.and.^r colonies r , , . •*' t . 

49 — WhaltreaMaQtibnshodGifeatfifttalnimiioaofl^,;, V. ; 
•50 ^. .What law was enacted In 17*64 ? . '. ' ' , 

61 —what resolution was proposed T , , >i 

i52 — In what courts were penalties to bd ittoT«rea t , ' ,.; 

53 w What measures did the colonies adopt! . . ',' . 

54 12d Recite the 8th and 9th sections. , , ' ' .. ,. 
•55 129 Whsfk w«« thib.stapip aa proposed T •.",>. 

56 — What language was Used in aiippfftlngit ! / , • 

57 — Recite Col. Barris's speech'. . .■'..[ 

58 13QAidtbe^l.M«>{ , , •^ .. ' -- 

59 — What took place In Virginia when thie pews artlVedl ,', 

i«0 131 What reeolvA wa« passed in IW&ssiichusettsT . : . y 

i61 — What was the name of (he. associations tbnnedta X^V'-lg^ipiilttf. 
m — What oceiwjred in Boston 1 What in Newport T. 
>63 132 How did ttfe citizens of Xew-YoA conduct t ; ;, , 

>64 — What title did they give to the stamp a«11 
Wi — When did the Congress assemble? 
»66 ~ What were the proceedings of thiaCoi^gl^68sT 
>67 — ljl%ai«aMpeqto were adopted?. ', .*. «. 

iA8 133 What was proposed In the British parliament ? 
>69 — What did Mr. GrenviUe say ? . 
i70 — Recite William ?in'a speech, , 

i71 134 What wrero the proceedings .of parliament t , .' ' 

i7a 13» Why were the people of Newr-Ehgland.and New-Tort *tfll dit- 
satisfied? /, , 

573 — For what cause was the assembly of New-Yoik suspenpea ? 

574 -^^vniat measure was adopted in Jui^e, U'^7 ? 

575 — what course did tl^e General Court of Ma9<liicl>ufetts jmrsoaT. 

576 — How were they punished ? - • • • 
J77 — What measure were then adopted in Massacmuiet^ T , 

578 136 What step was taken by General Gage ? . 

579 137 State what resolutions had been adopted in Parliasientl 

580 — What resolutions were adopted in yurginia? 

581 •<- What did the governor do : . 

W3 — What thea ensued ? ^ , 
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MI lf7 8lsto wint oemred fai Oiim nnwli Ifc wiuiii 

iM 138 Tte wiMt ptaM wwB the traqp* reiBOVodt 

M» — WiMt trials unkplac«( 

M6 — WbDileli^iledilieaccinedt 

687 — Wer^ they convicted I 

MB IW What meainire (|id parliaiaent adopct 

Mi — What aUeratiMi «jw made ia the nan-japortithill 

CHAPTER XVL 

MO IM What eaiuea eontrfbuted to Inereaae the dtooootMl nl^pk yrwl- 

ouilly existed in M as«achaeetia ? 
Ml 140 By whom were committees oTconnespondenee TeeoaaMiid? 
Mt •« what was the object and wbat the effect of themi 
MB — What letters did Dr. FnmlUin obtain and eand ororf 
M4 — What eiTaet did these letters have ? 
M5 — What measure did the 6aat India Com|ttay aA»|f 
OM — What was done in Philadelphia and New-ToifcT 
007 141 What was the state of public feeling in Boston? 
OM — What resolution was adopted by the dtlteoa ? 
OM -TT What prpceedinp foUowed? 
OM ' — Recite Jdeiah QoincT's speech. 
Ml Itt Whi^ w^ done tnth the tea ? 
oof ' — What acts were passed by DafUamentl 
OM 140 How was the flrst day of j«ne observed in Vhrghilal 
OM — What spirit was displayed by the citftens oTlMem t 
OM — What was recommended by the General Court of MasaMhwimit 
OM 144 When did the de'iontes meet t 
Wr — What resolutions did tboy adopt 1 

OM — What ollbct had their proceedinfs on pObQB sentfanant tOmmit 
OM 149 Rseite Mr. Pitt's speech. . 
010 — By what names were the Americans diatm|«ldiedt 
Oil IM What measures did governor Gage adopt! 
f IS — When did a provincial Congress meet T 
Olt — Wbat condUatory proposition was adopted In parffamm I 
014 — Did the ^oi^ricans accept it t 
0*0 W Wheii did the battle of Lexington taihe plhee 7 
OYo 146 Yfm, was the result ? What the eilhctt 
017 — What expedwon wait projected in Co&neettevtt 
010 149 Bv whom was it executed! 
019 — What posts we.ie taken ? 
OM — What Britlsbgqierals arrived in JimeT 
Ml — What proclatnatlon was issued f 
on IM Why did the proviAciftls resolve to occupy Bitnlcer feS) 
083 — Who commanded the provincial troops T 
OM — On whitt day was the battle fought? 
030 191 Relate the principal events of the battle t 
090 IM How many Americana were lulled and wounded t 
037 — How huiny British? 
on — 'Uid the result dispirit the Americans ? 
on — What eminent' man was killed? 

— What measures were adopted by the contfaienttf 

— Who was chosen commander-in-chief 7 

193 What other officers were chosen ? 
•— What modd was adopted to defiray expenses T 

— What delaration wuh issued? 

— Recite the extracts inserted. 

194 To what place did Washington repair? 

— How numerous did be find the army? 
199 What oecqrxed in Virginia? 



O lJE» WhatlnNoitli-Oinlliwt,. __ 

tO IM What in floait-CamUnft T What in Georgtef 

i9 — Wiuu reaolation, referring to him, was pawed xff Qngnaal 

3 — MTIiat^lvaf .dope a|i4pnu«etod in 17791 

4 157 What waff dona in New-Hairtjiahiro-} 

t5 '*.W^,^mqpactiqMQo«urr«(linOoU)tort 

16 158 Hbw waa t|)0 D«w finny 10 l)e.raiaa<i I . •; . c' 

t7 — liAWJmuMfenUaie4; 

18 — What works wera ereeiad in Mavohl ■ 

10 199 What di^gamnr^l fio:^na atiempt T 

W --r>£!iUD&^thi8,ifbatdi4>.t|M»)deMnnl|ial 

il — whiinwaa Bnston evacuated t . >.- 

M _ To what nteoe^l tip American arnijr.pfiwaBd} V ' 
M -- Whither ffid (he British deal iiMT? >.. 

CHAFTBAXVIL 

• • ••'.'. ' 

54 199 How many expedUipos were despatciM4 nitfint f^nn'* * 

55 — What did governor Carleum do? 

50 1(X) Who proceeded in advance? Why? ■ .( 

57 — On wh«>m did the chief command devolve? 

58 — What did colonels Allen and- Brown aMao^l 

59 — What was the flue of Allen 1 i . 
)60 161 What fortonate evmt oceorred in Oelolwr ? 

161 — What other victory was achieved? . 

163 — When was ^John's surrendered? 

MS — To what place did Montsomery thm repair? 

)64 163 With how j|n«ny men. did he begin his mareh to Qwfyml ■ ■ 

KA — Who oonunahded the other expedition? 

i66 -> Howmanvdiditeonidstor? :/ . 

)67 — Deseribe tlielr route? 

168 — Were their sufEbiings great ? 

)09 16S When did they arrive at the FrMMh aeWlenwplit 

370 — WhendidhecnnathflJiver? 

571 — Where did he encanqr^ 

B73 — When did Motitgomeryarriw? 

673 — To what did their nnited fbroe amowit I 

674 164 How strong were the Mtemy * 

679 — What Ad me general first oeterminn? 

676 — What disease brolte out hi tlie camp? . . . ' 

677 — What was pto p oe ed and resolved upon? 

678 169 When was the dty assanU«l? 
670 — What disastrous event occurred? 

680 — What happened to Araotd ? 
081 — Who asfliuned the command ? 

683 106 Row did the attach terminate? .-.':- 

683 -> What was.die amount of the American toaa? , 

684 •*- Where was Mantfomenr** monument plaoedt 
689 107 Row fhr from the- ^y did Arnold eneamn ? 

085 — When jdHgtofrat ThomM anive Oram Jmhwy 1 . 

087 ~'Wl^t wail then dtm? -t • < 

088 — To what place did the Americans ijelrvat.l 

080 108 What oocurred at the Cedars? , ; { i 

000 — Who sneeeedsdgenenil Thomas? 
Oil •> Ofhowmany Adhisarmyconsisl? 
OBS — BowatnBgwaath#«Minvl 

. Whon did mUitin haltt . ; ,f ^ ; 
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tehgf _ 

^95 .i— What treaties wens nliide WlA Offttatk'_ 
eOO _ Wbat expedtUon was despaBehed iti' ITTff 
007 _ Who was appointed dommaifder oTthe BriiWi Bird l^ceait 
4KIS — What preparations ^fmt madft tf'OIi^eMoilf 
000 170 Belate what occmTe4 in Jhe a^k ott WX&mfVVtnA'i 

700 — What was the effect dftMsbartfe? , /^ 

701 171 What able pamphlet was pnbMed « ttfif^Mt 

708 ITS Who proposed, M'Congreiss, a dtelanUMi irilidd|M«|p^«f 

703 — Who seconded the motion T . " 

704 •- WhoweraCM-eiliiilrtfHe^amMfilted^prqtiett 

705 _ On what day was it adopted 1 

706 — Recite the ifth section. 

707 I7S What was done at He^-YtfAil * * 
706 — How was the American army posted! 

709 — WlM«dli«»^a^ troops fln«l«ftd? 

710 — How were the two armiM pooled on Leo; Uflftd f 

711 174 Deseribe the batUewhieU rook place. ' 

713 — Which gained thoTictoryf 

718 — Whither didlVaditglon w^wnt T 

714 175 Where did be take post in September? '' ' 

715 — What did the Mleftiy then dot 

716 — What calamity happened to the dty ? 

717 — What plan of warftre did WaiHiing(on adoj^T 

718 — To what placedid he next repair! 

710 —'Wliitiiiras the resnlt of the bdttle there l^oglitT 

790 >- What fort was attacked T 

791 — Where was it situated? 
7S9 176 Which gained the vicuny? 

799 — What then followed? : • . .' ^ 

794 — What proelnnaAm ¥M9 lafaaed ?' 
Titt 177 To what place did Congress refliove? 

796 ~ With what power did they Inveet WaoAangliJlpit 

797 ~ What happened to genenu I^T 

798 — WhatwasthebelhtvioroftheBrltliih? - ) 
790 — What brilliant victory was achfefvedl 

730 178 What other exploit was perlhhnM? ; 

731 — Who was among the wouatded? 
739 — WhatfoUowed? : 

733 — What effisct had these yiptorles? 

CHAPTER IQX. 

, . . .,• < ■ 

734 179 What spirit did CSongress exhibit? 

785 — What meastirto did fhe^iaho?.' '•'•;' 

736 — Who were" sent' oommbaionewr to Fmndftt • ■' 

737 — What 4id the PrencS' ministry penfiH? 

738 — or what «Mtte wei^ th^ prfnes made by AnwMcan t*ri^r«|etf» T 
780 180 What distinguished Frenchman joliMd ttie Americansf ; 

— What ^ppointnietit dffl he receive ?' ' 

— How were the American priiMners treri^t , ,^ ' 
81 To what plSDe did Howe minsport Via t)no6psT ' ' 

- Rither did Washington march? 

- wnich nined the victory at Ar^dy^^e'cr9li|tt' 
» What officer wa84wmiQded? i ' ■ .^it 
•> IXy what lAaoe did Washington eventudly ntrrat ? 

- When did Howe eotsr Elmadelpliia} 
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T4S MB What wm tlie wwilt of the batil» m fMnrCh kmimii i * 

H9 -- Wluitexpedltion''wip-e8iM6rtedixf(lMWlm«rl" ' 

^M — By wbom wasittobecomniandMT 

m ^ wlMK AwwiflM wmanma&H the noitlMm'^«|Mitaiaitf 

m 18S 1V> what place dMBvitoyriedeispiitchBtLcger} ' '> »- 

r53 -- Wbeadld^&ppen'tefbi^Tlebndeiiogir ' - 

TM — What waa Mm iramtor of liter army f . ,v 

rsS — Wbea wlukVUNiiMtonigaevacaatedt - ■ v ''' >'^ '' 

r56 -— To what plnoe did ibe Ajnerioaiia eventaally fMMatf ' ' 

r57 ^ Wbat lntelU£elim'iVfla'rece^ved:m>m St. 7.eger1 * 

758 164 Wbat waa the efibct of the AmerkAtt proeMniaCotiT 

799 ^ WMth«vidid''0iUBi:i|^rtla despatch Bftoin? 

700 — Wbo aommandea the American militia? 
761 — Wbicn ftained the viotory od the MA of Aagoat T 
70S — What oeeorred afterwards? 
768 — Whatw«atl|aelftatoflheViotoryatBeMdngwil?• 
764 189 What waa the Ihteeiffit. Lager's expedlUOD? • • > 
709 — Who ware appointed to -oonimenil the Ameifcaa aitty f 

766 — Deacribethe^iraclmtUvorilciliwater. 

767 186 D6aeflba.tlia aeooodw' >' 

768 — What was dona by general yaiiAban T 

769 — To what place did Burgoyne retreat? ' 

770 167 Whendidheaurreiider? 

771 188 Describe the battle of Oermantown^ 

772 — StatethefeaaItoftbea8saalta|)onHedban1l:Mklilp<Alf)^]lfifl|B; 

773 — Where did WaahlBftonfs army paaa the wtoierr 

•i ' . .' • «.■ • • 

CHAPTER XX ' '■.'■" - 

774 180 When waa the Confbderethm adopted? ' ' / 

775 r- What powers did it confer oti Congreaaf ' 

776 — What right did the amies reserve? 

777 — Who was appointed immeetorfBneralt * 

778 190 ¥niat treatiea were-fMMa wMi France? 

779 — What act was passed by the BiitishpArliaimeM ?• 

780 — State what took place between theroomnusalonera and JtaetiliBcaA 

781 — What conrao did Great' Britain parsne? ■ • 
783 191 When did thaJiltUh artnyqnit Philadelphial 

783 — Did a battle take place soon after? Where? 

784 — Who eonunanded the Amerf^ns? 
789 — What was the result of therbattlet 

786 — What charges ^Rvaramadeagainat Lee? 

787 — What was his sentence^ 

788 193 What aaaiatance arrived fit)m Franeef ' ' '^ • 

789 — What entMvriae was then projected ? 

790 -> Who eonunanded the Ainerfeaii>cr0O|iaY 

791 — What occurred at sea? 

798 — WhatwasSUlhwnetmtpeifedtodo? •' ^ 

793 198 What towns were attacked and m^raged? 

794 — RelataartiaioeearredatTappan. * '' 

799 — How and where did Washington's army paM the ^liiCtorl 

CHAPTER XXI. 

796 194 By wlHf<#aalbeeafnpeign ori779di8tinfQUhed? 

797 — What expedition sailed firomNew-TorkT 

796 —What did the enemy effect tn€feor;^a? , V, 

799 —Who took eommmfav the soQChemdepaitBientf 

800 - WhatoecpfrMift'feavAhhahl ' ' ' ' 

«D1 Mft What ocber aiinMMoa iMledlhan lttw-I%*t 
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AM — Wbal washismieoeiif 

8M — WlwtvwBtlM purpose tad mwoQM^rBallnai^ac 

800 196 What t^wnp wsra borat tai Cmtmtkmt 

807 — What exploit was perteawd by gi«««IWisfiMl 

806 ~ Wit MTal battfe was fenghi in flapiamhcil 

800 197 When did the aortlMn anny paaa ttewiaMrJ 

810 — Wave their saAriBgpfreatT 

811 — Bow m««hp(q>eriuQMy had been ftMMdf 

818 — Howni»ushliBdilde|veeiaiadT 
611 -* Whal new mods was adoplad Co oiqHdy tks anoff 

CHAFTBRXXH. 

814 106 What ilaee did the. enemy beataga in ttiBiirinrt 

819 — Who wen tha opposing commanden I 
816 100 What waa the anat of the siega ? 
617 — What exploit did coloDel iRBrlMoo parfbmt 
818 — What eonduct of general Clinton exdtad in^ 
810 900 What aerrioe did Sttmptor render ! 

890 -^ Who led an army fk-omihe north? 

891 — I>e86rlbe the battle near Camden. 
699 SOI What oeeurred at the Catawba fbrd? 

898 ' What condud did Comwatlis adopt? 

884 — Whr> was K.auecesBfhl leader of the pati&Mf 

899 — Who was appointed commander (rf* the toiieB? 
880 909 When was be posted? 

897 — By whom was he attacked, and what waa the reaoltf 
698 — Who was appmnted to sueoeed Galea ? ■ 

898 — When was the northeni anny pamed? 

890 ~ What wen their solierinffs and-eoodnotf 

891 — Whataqoadfonandttoopaaniaedinialy! 

899 909 What progect was diaeooueited? JOowl 
839 — WLatdlaadfeeted Arnold! 

SH. *- Wbat.plfit did he meditate? 

m — With whom had bean taterriew? 

888 — Relate the cirenmstaneas of Andn^s eaaMn T ' 

697 90ft What was his eondnet? What his Ihie? 

How much did Arnold reoetve ? 

What oecnrred at Morrisiown ? 

640 — What wen th* eofopltinu of tlM aoldiaial 

641 906 How was the mutiuy appeased ? 
Whit did the state* d» ? 

GHAPTEB XXm. 
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619 806 WhatpN^ectwaansmmdlnthaapriitferiTBl! . 

844 — What delayed its hcoomplishment? 

64ft 907 What commander firaght the battle of the CowMwl 

848 — WlMwaettereanlt? 

647 — What did Comwallis attempt 7 

646 — What oeeurred on the retreat? 

818 J08 Deaeiibe the engagement between Lee and the toriaa. 

08 900 Gin an nevDont of the battle at GiullhnieOQiamMi* 
6ft| — When did Gnene halt? 

in — WUther did Cornwallis proceed? •. .. 

m -- What poata were aaptured in fiouth-OaroUnat 
M tlft WlK «te l^^^yvQl^mo lifga of N)Niy-«Mi,l 
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8M SIl IlesMM the tMXtto ofEauw. 

Sit — To whut place dUdCornwalllB repair? 

8M — Why washereociledtotheaea-bnardT 

890 ais WbaimMiilbe.ibrtifjrt 

800 ^ WtwidU'WMntngfton determine to do T 

861 — > What expedition did Clinton despatch? 

803 -^ What did Ufuscomnliah? 

803 913 What news did Washington raoetve at Cheatarr 

804 -- or how mMurtroopa did the allied IhreeaeoDaiatt ' * 

805 — When wan the cannonade begun? 
800 SM What oeciUTBd dviliif the siMse? 

807 — When did ComwaIUs8anrafla<&r? 

808 -> What waa the number ofprlBonerat 

809 — What emotyms did thin viotory produce Ui Amarleaf 

870 91S What vare th? n^eUngs of the British natlm f 

871 — What of the king? 

87S *> What opinifn^ did the honae ofconmKma nproM T 
879 — When were pacific orerturea nmde? 

874 -- Whan did hostultlee cease ? 

875 — Who were the AJnerlcan nunlstera? 
870 910 Who waa the British minister? 

877 — When was the definitive treaty signed ? 

878 917 Why Were the American troops dlaaatisfledf 
B79 •- What occurred at Newbuvghf 

680 — When waa the4uiny disbanded? 

881 918 When was New-Voric eVaeuatedT 

B89 ^ When did Waahington resign his canmrt*rifln T 

688 — To what plqce did he retire 7 . - ^■ 

CHAPTER ZXIV. 

384 919 What waa the atate of the country at the dote or tl» tVii t 

385 — How much had national securities depreciated I ; 
380 — What prayented the prosperity of commeroat 

387 919 What o<$tfarred in Massachusetts ? 

388 ~ What was the result of the nuMting at AnjunoUaf 
38Q 990 What resolution did CuDgress ad^? 

NO -<- When did the eqnvention meet ? 

391 — • Who waa chooen president ofltl 

399 — Did they agree upon a constitution ? 

309 •• In what does thia oonacittttion dlllhr flPOB fha artielat or eoBMi» 

1^ ration? 

B04 -- What is said af the membera of the hooMt 

995 — Whatortheaanators? 

996 -> What of President? 

BVr 991 What of the Vice-President ? 

896 — What is renoiredm passing a law? 

699 — What powers are conferred on Congress T 

900 — What is said of the judicial department ? 

901 — .What ob^ptiohs were made to the Conatitution f 

903 993 Hy what names were its flienda and opposera atyM T 

903 — By how many states was it ratified ? 

904 — Who was elected first President? Who Vlca-PraaidntT 

905 — When waa the President inaugurated? 
900 2^ What 4uties were laid ? 

907 '^ WhflCt de^iartmenti were estabKshed ? 

^ — Who were ap|M>iQted secretaries? 

E).H) — What tour did the President make? 

910 S34 What did Hamilt(m recommend? 

Bli -v For Wh4t reasons was bis recouimendation o p p o oo d i 



MS Si Was it adopted! What waa^tbeainaimtori^fJpM 
018 S89 Why were the duties ondlstiUedspirUs propoaeaT 

914 — When were they laiid^ ■ ., ' 
015 — When was-tlw bank Incorporated 7 

915 — When did North (jaroluia «Jopt the tsotmSvptMll 

917 _ When did Rhode tfilandt . , 

918 — Where is Vermont situated ? j* • ' 

919 — By yvta$,MWe» had the i<>.rritory T)6en eulOiedT . -^i 

920 — VniatdVI^lMJ inhabitants do in 1777 T -, L'» ' 

93] In what year was Verrnqnjl adinittea Into the unxwiT ^ 

983 — When was Kentucky admitted? , ' ., 

923 226 When was the first ceiisii* completed? ' ,j 

924 — What was the numl^ of inhabitants? 

925 — How ipany were slaves? . _ . • 

926 — State the amount of the reyenue,.hnporta. and expona, 

927 ^ When was the war with the Creeks termhtatedT ^ 
92d —- With what- tribes did war still exist ? 
939 __ Who commanded the troops sent agaU^ them ?, . 

930 — Stote%the circumstances Slid result of ^h$j*le. 

931 227 Who were next elected President and Vice-rreawelitl 
P39 — What occurred in France, at this period"? 

933 228 What were tht fe«liugs of the Ainericans ana FreniUT, 

934 — Who w«8 apaoiutod minufter to the United Btatte ? 

935 — What authority did he assume ? .'., 

936 229 What course did the Prswdent take? 

937 _ Who was appointed to.succ€!ed St. Clair? ,^ ,. , . 

938 280 Waa he aujBcesstUl 1 . , '• _, , .y 

939 — When and where did he conclude a treaty? , , . 

940 — UTiai produced discontent in PeimsylvanikT 

941 — >*Tiat meethig was held at Pittsburgh ? 

942 281 What measure did the Presiaeht adjpt 7 
W3 -T jya»*J*ilWMnx^4iop su|)pro^^ ^^ . 
944 —^hat(fifficultieaexiste(i with England? 
940 — When did Mr. Jay conclude a treaty? , , .. ^, 
940 232 What appeared to be pulUic seutimei^ Hi rellUlOBl to U I 

947 — Didth)ft.|lpesidei<r8Ufyit? 

948 — What had been Ihe conduct of Spam? 

949 _ What did she deny to the western people ? 

950 233 When was a treaty with her <?QUcluded? .... 

951 — What priTilege did it secure? ... 
9SS .-— Whpn waa a treaty ;conclu Jed wkh Alj^cs? , , 

953 "*— "When difMr. Jefie'rson resign T 

954 234 When did liamiiton ? When did Knox? 

955 — What was the conduct of Fauchel ? ' ^ 
056 235 Who was appointed minister to FranCe i 

W7 — What did FVanoe wish ? . ' , • / 

958 — What measures did she adopt? , , 

950 — Who was appotQhed minister to France in 1796' 

960 236 What determination did Washington form ? 

961 — State the sMbstance of his farewell address, 

962 — Who we^ hroi^ht forward as candidates. Tor fhe plMfldanry J 

963 — Who were chosiiil Presideut and Vice President 7 

• ' '• Chapter XXV. . 

• • • I ' 

964 237 VtliM was the puriwrt of the de^atchecf received ftom fraaoe? 

965 — What laws were passed i ,, ,,, 

966 — Who were appointed envoys to Frar^ee ? . 

967 — What was the conduct of tiie Directory? 
5B 288 Whal w^s.dpoe by Coai^ress? 
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)69 t38 Wbo was appdnied to coipmand the armf f 
y!0 . -r What .If aval batUes were fought | 
Ytl — 'When Was peace concluded ? 
yn — Wben did Washiogton die 7 

173 — Wlwt weretheprtfceedingaofUiehottfle? 

)74 t39 What of the senate? 

J75 940 Wben did Congress fltat meet at Wtohlogtoiit 

^6 — Who wenrthe cafidldateis for President aad IvW^Miidnitt 
)77 — How was the choice made? ' 

J78 — Who were elected 7 

W9 — Whai causes rendered Mr. Adams rnipopolaT! 

)60 941 What was done at the next session of CongranY 

J81 — When was the second census taken ? 

Wa — What was th^ number of inhabitants 7 

>83 — How much had it increased in ten yeans ? 

)84 — How much had the exports increased? 

)85 — Howmuchthereyenue? 

^ —Tfi W^Vtt should fhw prosperity be attributed ! 

)87 — when was Ohio admitted 7 

)68 -> When was the Hght of deposlte at New-Orleana pcfUbttalt 

}89 — What nr!9poslUQn was made In Congress? 

)90 — What coni'te wMs adopted 7 

»! 943 What was the price paid for Lousiana? 

)98 — By whom and when was Lousiana discoireredt 

)9S — W^en ceded to Spain 7 

m — When retroceded" to France ? 

i^& — What were the inhabitants 7 

W6 — What occurred in the harbor of Tripoli ? 

^ ^ Whatexploit did Ueuienant Decatur perform^ 

)98 943 What project did general Eaton undertake ? 

W9 — Describe his ronte. 

DOO — When did he arrive at Deme ? 

MI 1^ Wha( ensued at that city 7 

\Mi — What arrangement was made 7 

W8 — Relate what occurred in New-York in 1804. 

W)4 — Who were chosen Trident and Yice-Preatdant in 1804 f • 

DOS 945 Of what was Burr suspected in 18067 

006 — Was he apprehended 7 

007 — When and where was he tried 7 
P08 - • What was the verdict of the jury 7 

W9 — What was the state of Europe at this period? 

010 346 What adrantaxe did America derive 7 

01! — What right did Great Britain daUn? 

019 — What aggressions were committed by British eruiferaf 

D13 — State the purport of the British orders, dated in 1806. 

014 947 What decree was issued at Beriin 7 

OlA — What was the effect of these measures? 

016 — What event occurred in June, 18077 

017 — What measures did the President adopt? 

018 — What course did the British govenmient take? 

019 948 What important laAV was enacted? 

030 — Wha^ measures were adopted by Great Britain? 

091 — What by Bonaparte? 

033 — What effoct had the embargo npon the people of Nenr-EngkMii I 

093 949 Mr. Jellbruon declining, who was elect«l president ? 

094 - WhoVice-Ppesident) 

08ft — What law was substituted for the embargo? 
ra6 " Whi|l arrangement was made with Erakme? 

097 — Was it ratiflod by Great Britain 7 

098 990 Did Onm Aricain persiat in hernnfriendly oondndl} 

S B9 



Qfl. Vt. 

1039 9sb What ooeomd on the coms» of Vixgiflt|i»3 
1080 — What did IW. Foster propoee ? ' , . , 
1031 251 How many vessels hkd b^ . capti^i^ since IWS, hf 

croizers? 
1033 -. What did the PresidoQ^/itopiiimendT . . 

1033 — What laws wort enacted 7' 

1034 — Relatft what occun«d at 'HppeMnoe. , ' ,. 
103»>2{^ Whatw^sthe.objectof Jota1ltiu7'iinMm . 
1036* — Tbtrflie'meet with any'Aoccesst ... 

1037 — When was war declared ? 

1038 — For wtuu^ reasons w^ it- coiideauwdT 

•''••:'■"' .CHAPTER xxvt. :':■'.'.; ' '" . 

1089 253 Who was appoiiitM commander-ln-cldeft 

1040 — What other g:ener!ils were appointed? .. 

1041 — Whan did Hull invade Canada T 

1042 254 What cTenls occurred in that quarter? 

1043 — Who led an expedition towards the territory QfMicwgaii ? 

1044 255 jtf.whftt purpose w.a8.an army assembled oa tba flnoHar T 
IMS —■'WTto commanded this anny 1 . ' 
]046i — What post was assaultfed? With What m^eelat . ,< 

1047 256 Who succeeded Van Rensselaer? 

1048 — What abortive iuernpift did he make? ... i 

1049 — What was done by gcneraf Dearborn? ' ' ' . ^' 

1050 257 Describe the battle between the Constitution andGnenieie 

1051 258 What other naval victories were gained? 
1053 — What was the number of prizes iMe during th^ flnt 

months o(* the wart 

1053 250 Who were elected President 'and '^ce^Presldent In l^liJ 

CHAPTER XX^TI 

1054 259 What terms were offered to the British (^vemmentt 

1055 — Why were tlie pro|H>siiions of Great i^ritain'rejectedT 

1056 ^i-^-.WhalmelisuresdW'Cbnsress adopt? 

1057 2(to Wharidok place af Freiich tov^Ti f 

1058 261 To what place did Harrison march ? 

1059 — By whom was fort JAeign ipvested ? 

1060 — What did general Clay attempt T ', 
1001 — What success did h^ meet with? , 

1062 — Howdid tticSleg:ftterni1nnre? 

1063 — Describe the attack upon York. 

1064 262 What general was killed there ? 

1065 — ' What f6tt Tv'tf? next attacked ? ' ■ . , . 

1066 •— Wftat'^herala were maile prisoncBs at dtoney qrcie9;T 

1067 — What other misfortune Followed?' 

1068 263 What post wife aitatikcd by the iJritlsh? 

1069 — Wlio commanded there ? 

1070 — What was the event of the attack ? 

1071 — What occurred on the sefi-cojtf»t ? . , " 

1072 264 Describe the naval action fou^t February 23fdi 

1073 — Describe theactibti between the Clicsapeake ^3 BltfUuiflii 
107^ 265 Wl\a; were the last words of Lawrence? ' | 

'HW' — i- ^mv ^viis tho virtdry rc^eivdd iii England? , 

1076 — What othep contr«?ts"to6fc pface at sea t 

1077 266 Describe the affair at, fori Stephenson. *••''•• 

1078 — What pte!»ent mri cdloud (*Jrttwhan receive ? ' ■ " • , 

1079 ~ Who wen* the respect ivp coraniatjders on fciW KrteT M 

1080 267 What words were inscribed on Pierry*a fl4g t • * -I 

'••»' •'■ ',■'■ -- *■ '••>.>; ..." ■•. ' .' v« ».- m 
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1061 367 RcIatethe«veiil»ortbe4il|ftt)f|.' . ,«,^ f.i<,/' 

1088 — Recite Pcny'a le:!:? toffixfififMh,,. ; ,', • i. // 
lQg3 _ Whttt did iii^riii4n^«ff9ct ! v - tf • 

10B4 208 Wtu) was appointedta canui^in4.tiie i|i«nr.«if tbe MaUt} ;' ' . 
1085 — wiMi«irt«r»iii4^IPCfljT«.i. .).y 't .. ..>> 

10o6 — What occurred w^e descending lfa»St» Si«m9n99 1 J • v{ 1 1 

1087 ~iliiihry»Mii^g«»i»fr a> iy »<iwwi j.. ■.... .,...,,1. r;;i 

1088 909 What offer iiiriisr'iim^e.by t|)0.eBimror;or|l«wiilil.. // hi-l I 

1089 — Who were appointe^oiMBiniaipi^n^fP T , >,< m <;:.;. L' I 

1090 — Whatiaiw w«p»eMwraed.l»y?CoafBW»l,, // .. ?)<!: 

1091 ^ What. iipuit wait di«p)ay«0.thy(>tfk«tBi«l|flni'lMW9f: - 

1092 270 What occtwi!e4«t<^|brtMiinfnia? , >V 

1093 — De^Tib<i^4h^l29ttie at XaUu«h«tetUef M T«ila4«|li? 

&w ; at Tobo^ka* i . ■ . . <) . . '/ - 

1094 271 What occurred at the Hickory. jgnjjEO^-? *<: ./'..// ^ 

1095 — Recite Wethiar<iii4*« a»i9ep)i^ ..., ,. . ,/ .- .<• 

CHAPTER XXVUL 

1090 272 What bounty was alltircd io'fe(/fait8? 
1097 — What communication was received from Gieat Brit^? 
10W'$«wlN»i#«e-ylMMrfMM'ftito^^^ '• - - - '* '' 'r^TTy^'j ,..} 
1099 — Who were appointed additional coamussiotMm*^ ■•■ 

iiotf ^uMvnuAmatut^m cm 4ivctt£if><9oi»r >■ •' '^ >' ' t 

1101 — Who was appointed td)MKe9:dWitldniw<i'T> :: - <> - « <* ' ' 

1102 — W6A'«tedb»had^*nay*it<i«i>Mdi«illSbM|Mi^'<> '<* '>>'i 

1103 — How were these eveiRS «dvttitB«aoiwto (MM Brittfn^- <" > 

1104 273^ WWWiiMufty w«8'ftett»fle»M'0Wppie»iWir «- ' ' ' • • i t 

1105 -^ Relate the events oftbe l^ailtlti of 8ridg6«Mter. ' - * - ' 

1106 2lti>-^Un«t; ^ice|>^ did f«lralKa-Rtpl«y «]&»?'•' ■ /. V . ! 

1107 — By how nia»y'«rdop« imaft Mtt Bite tnv«MM ?' •'•' ' 

1 108 — What was the evim oTthei&iMiQll iMde by <ile'«ai#3rt ' " 
1109- — W6aC0i^b»6<NttJ«itiade#fth6'beai8KMt'' ' <- ' 

1110 875'WfcMy'Wft»Oie«legttat>addim«at >^ ..ii:.v .- :, i 

1111 — When did general Izard arrive from PlBtUAMEMjfh'P 

Ult • -^.WMt eMpedMmM pMOMdHl flooi Gtti«da T ' ' T V' ;%< i f 

1113 — What waatheobjecl-ofeaefct' - ' • '''^ 

UHi-.fi_:ilMj^t'«DM-|lius8arttMDllntt1 -' >' • '-^ — '<»ti 

1115 976 What was the result of the battle on the laUf * ., 

1116 — What did the British «iny'«hen-*>«? "I'' »• •"'• - ■ '-^ — p-^-I 

1117 — What actions tteedrrtd «ts*;T ' "'- ««!{ 
. 1118 S77 WllM» Wbre grdtf ex«vtkm8 =ma(ll»<l6r dtrftflUcel " • - "i 

1110 — Wuendidthetn«inf«i»dyorth«eiiiiinylaiid? ' '^ - 1 >( 

1121 — What occurred there ? 

1128 — Whither di<lg«l»wi! WliiltetWtrMt?'" ••• - ''' — 5- 1* 

1128 — When did the enemy ^teir'Waiayiigtoa<T ' ■^- • ''■' '- l" l 

1124 278 What was their conduct their ? ' •' '•••'• •' '• • '' - '• ' - 

1125 — Whatto0ki$MfeeaciaexaiB(ft4tT • '^ - "" ^ 

1126 — What dM -Row next widerteK^I' .' • ' ' 

1127 — What was his'llrteli- ;..'.. •:. ■ .'.'•;• —^ ~ 
ll«<ir»H»«r^a« the flew *8«fiei«t'^ <// .'j w .. 

1129 — What was the event of this expedition? ' ' '' 

lilO ~ Whendfd>«Mc(bii^eftl«m«ieWa('IfeitftM1 i" ' - ''''^^ 

itifl ~ WhatwA8ei(cmi0rttted(md'p«nisMd'Mthefi«<MdNitff -'l 

im286Qma(niiai»l|Mtiba'>w*i(«fiOei^e^ •' •; '< 

UI3 — What measures did Congress adopt? ^ ' •' *'•' - ' "' * 

U34 - Who performed the dnim'Ot»&i:f$m96e^%^r '^ - ^ >♦ 

liilinb.:4«ibt«MiM9)*iiiMi8&a«iki^linii^ «^ -'-^' ^*' 

1186 >- WhatflnrcearriveUatFeiunGoUl mit v^ 
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1137 no What WM it permuted to'As^ i - ^ 

1138 — WhatdldgeneralJuAMik^*? 

1139 ^ Wbat ^ftMrmAtkm dht he raeeiTe at MAM! 

1140 -lOimMt^c^arttetflettftte? 

lOil -- WhatdidhemidtheeoiiditiMi«ril«iwwOlleiMl7 

1141 381 WlMtitailliii eoMtaSt?~- 



1141 _ Where did the enemy ate »lMlKMi.^B«rt 
1 144 — What Metirhd fli'tlie^%veidhg or«lM^S8M? 
114ft 383 Where did Jackeoii ereetftncilleaitfaMn ? 
1140 — Were these aeaanlM? With what inteeMit 

1147 — WlM»'^M9 IM lial ttMNdt made ? Deaertbe It. 

1148 -~ What was the amount of Iom on «aeh «Ue4 
mo il3 Wlar )M«k pltiee on* ito i^raat «ide of the riVer r 
1190 — What course did general Lambert tton take? 
1101 — WlmiwaspeaM>«MMliia«4? 

1193 — What were the ihwiaions'^tbe tMBtyf • 
1158 — What Victoriea were acfciieved at a^! 

1194 384 By whi^ waa the era ofUhaaattliwaaiHiOCaiiai 

gtriahadi. 
1155 — What diattnguiahed the ffouatiy ^iHimaa tiw mtOH^&n < 

1196 — Ttowhatdaaadidtlye^beleiigl 

1197 ~ Whatptararmi e ata M l ahoMwta.aariated in Mvnm ^ 

1198 -T-aWitaleoiiduetdiAtiiqpinBwet 

1190 -- Werethe8e.afl(abUahm«uatniiMfiwiadtoAaiei^t 

1180 389 What daetiiiie ppeiniiedlA Europe? 

1161 •— What waa the nature and eoiiBa«iieiiee of tldadootriOftT 

1103 — What ia oMaoLhy the;law ofprimogenitufel 

1168 "^ Wh^ti^M.thaiaperatioii^ofthiaiaw} 

IIM — Does this doctiine, 4)r this law^ exist in 4he Uoitad Statas t 

1165 — What is said of the systems of goveraiQent eatsMialied fat tte 

«ltwrtaal V 

1188 386 In what la |h» eoatra« greatest between the Eamupmi^ wmk 

Amoican systema of foyenuneiit 1 

IW — What doea the miiitary peaae aataUishflwnt af OaHU Britite 
eoati,, 

lim — What that of the United Stated* 

1160 — What the reapectivenavai-eat^iUabmental. 

1170 ~ Whatda JMli»haiihfa»ie|iay mdivUuaUyli&iaiiMt 

1171 — WhatdoOiasefkfthaUiUtadStaieiipay? : ' 

1178 — In what pursuit* ara the gnataai portion of the inhaWmmwm- 
gaged? 

1173 — What ia produeedttn Ihe^Mthffn aiaieaT 

1174 — Whatinthetmiddleandnweateml 

1175 -^ What in the aouthem f ; ; 

1 176 — What number waa enpiged in agiicultKre In 1880 ? 

1177 — What Ta)*ie of agricultural products imM axponed? 

1178 — State the value of the principal anioias. 

1170 387 What circumacancea eoqinhtttad la llie proppevity of mm 
meroe? 

1180 ~ State the iaaiseaae of our tonigM«e and revenue. 

1181 --:8RwtNanyw^ engaged in commarpe to 1890 T ., . 

H5 ^ ^^^ ^"^ ttoaamimi* of expoits and inpevta i« ISttf . 

1188 —What In 1807? , 7^ 

'*H -= WhrlM»«maiiwe deeUned? 






— la 1«60, how mtny vewela were lltleA «llt«ABi«.lnep«lfeif 

l69 — ^owmanysMBt^wvpreevpIog^Y , , •/ . ; *i 

ITTOt ...... • 1 • .1 . 

191 ^iJSt^ ewimte,jm» bym wacb to wl^jtkm to fhi>> Hthnri— I , 

103r — wiiy important to the nation T < ,> /* 

194 ~ Wbatis8iiidof#evy^ial«,fl/lhfiE3r* ... -m 

195 S89 Stat* tiM value Of Jtt prodocta of tnis llshenr eipoitalla iBQTv 

Id 1883? 
100 -- Recite the extract flreoi Burke^a apeech. 
197 — - What is aaid of manuihctuea f 
098 SOO What gare the firet impnlae to thla branch aCiadHlijt 
.199 — What was the amoont of nrnnufhetiires in t8li I 
300 «— Whidi are the principal manufiictiiring atatea.! 
i201 ^ Which the princ^ BiaDaAeturaat 
1908 — How many were engaged in mannflietaTea in MPT 

1303 891 What was the araouat of the debiin 1790t > . 

1304 -- "What in 1818) / 

1305 — • Bownuich waacontiaetedlnih»laatwarT 

1306 — What was the amennt in 18381 

1307 ^ From what is the revenue principally deriTadt 

1308 — In 1888, liow much accmed fhan eommereet 

1809 — BowmochfiKuntheaaleof landal How moeli froBi flttBf 

aowroeaf 
1910 — What waa tlw amoont of expendltuna tai 1888? 
1311 — What was the exmas (rf'rerenBe over expenditoiaal' 
1318 — What coune has been pursued in Enrope, in nlatloiil»^«br 

cation t 
1318 — What in the United Btateaf 

1814 898 What iaw was passed in 1647, in relation to aeiMMlaf ' 

1815 — What WM dbne Ivhen the inhabitanta increaaedf 

1816 — What is the amount of the achool Aiad in CVmnenrtwrt T 

1817 — How is the intereat apropriated ? 

1318 — What has been the effect of this system T -i- 

IS[9 — What Is the amount of the school' ftind in New-Taik t 
m> — How is the interest appropriated t 

— How many aeholara were tau^ there in 1888 > 
" What is said of education hi Virginia T 

898 What has the national government dona in nIatkB to flda 
cation? 

1924 — What is said of AcademieoT 
1335 — When was Harvard CoUege firanded? WhenT 

1386 — How many volumes does the library contain? 

1387 — When was Yale College founded? 

1388 994 Where is it established ? 

1338 — How many volumes does its librarlea contain t 
1830 •— How many other colleges are there in the Unian? 
1331 — What are taught in all ? 

1339 — What in addition are taught in some of them? 
1938 — What remarit has been made of the United States 1 
1894 obit Just? 

188(9 • — Whet direction has been given to taloits in the United Sttlaif 
18M 995 What celebnted inventors may America boast of? 
WjL — Who are her eminent historians ^ Theologidl wrKarsI 
UV •<- What political writings are spoken of? 



JMO SM Wbare are CimgX9ntiaimt^ .mO(^ vnawwnT 
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ms — What are Uw diatiB|ai«hiiif traita of tito Ariwriein 
IMS ~ Wlu^ la a^id ofthe mtsamaof'kmeieUxiMl 
fH4 iVr Row «NteH doea tke jN^ofauioB o^dw'VniMd Ifeiitta ^MUaf 
lt49 — ppw oAan that of Grqat. Britain i ■^"' ' 

19M< "^'ilriatbetttigitieirtatlon of wMttH ioM mar ttifen aa naMf 
U47 — Wliat dreomatanees ii^ieate tlutt file I7liitcdteta««ffi«fl| 
ttnaetoproapar! ^^ 

jn^ M Til Ml wlia^ (tpea^Opr j^^ 
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